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Extension  Teaching  in  Agriculture  and 
Household  Arts  in  Ireland 

A.  C.  MONAHAN 
Specialist  in  Rural  Education  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

HE  growth  of  the  movement  in  the  United.  States  for  extension 
teaching  in  Agriculture  and  Household  Arts  on  the  part  of  the 

State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  created  great  interest  in  this  subject.  Especially  is  this 
so  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  last  Congress  in 
providing  Federal  aid  to  these  institutions  for  such  extension  work  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Information  is  being  sought  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  similar  undertakings  are  to  be  found  in  order 
that  the  best  schemes  in  operation  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  United 
States.  Among  various  countries  of  Europe  from  which  valuable  les- 
sons for  the  United  States  may  be  obtained  is  Ireland.  The  Irish  plan 
of  extension  teaching  in  Agriculture  and  Household  Arts  is  probably  the 
best  organized  in  the  world,  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  practice  as  well. 
The  writer  spent  several  months  in  Europe  early  in  1914,  studying  the 
work  of  various  educational  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  rural  people,  one 
month  of  which  was  spent  in  Ireland,  making  a  special  study  of  this 
extension  teaching. 

There  are  four  distinct  movements  in  Ireland  for  the  betterment  of 
rural  folk  which  are  attracting  world  attention.  The  first  is  the  work 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  organized  about  sixteen  years  ago  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  and  charged  with  the  duty  and  authority  to  pur- 
chase, at  forced  sale  if  necessary,  the  great  estates  given  over  to  grazing 
cattle  and  sheep,  to  divide  these  estates  into  forty-acre  farms,  and  to  sell 
these  small  farms  to  Irish  peasants  living  in  the  "congested  districts." 
This  term  is  applied  to  certain  sections — in  the  peat  bogs  and  on  the 
mountain  sides — where  the  population  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
land  is  capable  of  supporting.  The  population  in  these  districts  are  the 
descendants  of  tenants  evicted  from  the  good  agricultural  lands  now 
being  divided  when  such  land.s  were  turned  over  from  cultivation  to  graz- 
ing. These  large  estates  have  been  owned  since  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  by  English  landlords  and  were  farmed  by  Irish 
tenants.  When  American  agricultural  products  found  the  English  mar- 
ket in  large  quantities,  beef  and  mutton  became  more  profitable  than 
other  agricultural  products.     Tenants  were  forced  from  their  holdings 
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by  exorbitant  rents,  so  that  the  land  might  be  turned  into  pasturage. 
The  only  places  open  to  them  for  settlement  were  the  bad  lands  in  the 
peat  moors  and  on  the  rocky  mountain  sides.  "Dug  over"  peat  land — 
that  is,  land  from  which  the  peat  has  been  removed — is  capable  of  culti- 
vation. Tiny  patches  of  the  mountain  sides  were  cleared  of  stones  and 
used  as  gardens.  The  conditions  under  which  people  were  living  in  the 
peat  moors  and  on  the  mountains  is  hardly  imaginable  and  is  almost  im- 
possible of  description.  Such  a  description,  however,  is  unnecessary 
here.  To  these  people  the  good  agricultural  lands  are  now  being  opened 
up,  slowly,  of  course,  as  time  is  required  to  settle  litigations  with  land- 
owners who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  their  estates,  and  to  survey  and 
divide  the  estates,  to  build  the  necessary  roadways,  provide  drainage,  and 
erect  houses  on  each  farm.  When  the  estates  are  ready  for  settlement, 
the  small  farms,  with  the  houses  erected  on  them,  are  sold  on  long  terms, 
sixty-six  annual  payments  covering  principal  and  interest.  These  an- 
nual payments  are  less  than  was  formerly  charged  for  rent. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  ride  about  three  old  estates — 
thirty  thousand  acres  in  all — of  the  most  beautiful  agricultural  lands  one 
could  imagine.  One  of  these  had  been  divided  and  settled  seven  years 
before,  the  second  two  years  before,  and  the  third  was  being  divided  at 
the  time  of  the  visit.  On  the  first  were  living  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  families  in  neat  cottages  surrounded  by  well-kept  and  well- 
cultivated  farms  bearing  all  the  marks  of  an  industrious,  prosperous,  and 
happy  people.  The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  these  people  and 
those  in  the  congested  districts  not  over  a  dozen  miles  away  was  more 
marked  than  that  between  the  best  white  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  poorest  negroes. 

The  second  movement  was  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  as  it  is  usually  called.  In  1889 
Sir  Horace  Plunket  and  a  few  other  Irishmen  saw  that  Ireland  must 
organize  her  agricultural  people  in  order  that  her  agricultural  products 
could  compete  successfully  in  the  English  market  with  the  agricultural 
products  of  such  European  countries  as  Denmark,  where  the  farmers 
were  organized,  and  those  of  North  and  South  America,  and  other  far 
away  countries  brought  close  by  cheap  transportation.  After  five  years 
of  educational  campaigning,  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  was  formed  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  farmers'  organizations  for  buying  and  selling,  and  for  bor- 
rowing money.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  over  four  hundred 
organizations  were  formed.  By  1914  there  were  approximately  twice  as 
many.  All  do  not  attempt  to  do  the  same  work.  Some  are  buying  and 
selling  organizations  only,  buying  at  wholesale  in  quantities  the  things 
needed  on  the  farms  of  their  members  and  selling,  in  large  lots  without 
the  assistance  of  middlemen,  carefully  sorted  and  packed  agricultural 
products  such  as  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  bacon,  ham,  honey,  etc.  Many 
are  creamery  associations,  owning  and  operating  creameries  making  a 
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uniform  grade  of  butter  from  the  milk  of  the  cows  owned  by  their  mem- 
bers. The  butter  is  packed  and  sent  to  the  London  market,  where  good 
prices  are  obtained  on  account  of  its  quality  and  the  guarantee  relative 
to  its  quality  by  the  creameries  which  make  it.  Others  are  borrowing 
associations.  These  are  of  special  interest  as  farmers  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  have  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  for  the  time 
necessary  to  raise  and  harvest  crops.  These  Irish  cooperative  borrowing 
associations  are  copied  after  the  Raffeisen  Banks  of  Germany.  A  dozen 
or  twenty  farmers  in  a  community  may  form  an  association.  INTone  sub- 
scribe stock.  The  association  borrows  money  from  various  banks  with- 
out any  security  except  that  every  member  is  individually  responsible  for 
the  entire  amount  borrowed.  When  twenty  farmers  borrow  money  on 
this  condition,  the  banks  making  the  loan  are  as  secure  as  if  government 
bonds  had  been  deposited  as  security.  The  money  is  then  loaned  to  in- 
dividual members  for  productive  purposes  only,  after  the  loan  and  the 
purposes  have  been  approved  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  association. 
One  farmer  may  desire  to  borrow  one  hundred  dollars  for  six  months  to 
lay  drain  pipe.  He  gets  the  loan  if  the  other  farmers  in  the  association 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  expenditure  for  drainage  will  be  justified. 
The  scheme  interests  every  farmer  in  what  every  other  farmer  is  doing 
and  has  many  self-evident  advantages. 

The  third  movement  is  for  the  improvement  of  livestock.  Ireland's 
agriculture,  to  be  the  best  for  generations  to  come,  must  be  an  agriculture 
based  upon  farm  stock.  The  climate  is  too  moist  for  grains  to  ripen  well. 
The  greatest  profits  will  come  from  animal  products,  such  as  milk,  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  honey,  beef  and  mutton,  so  that  the  products  of  the 
soil  may  be  fed  to  stock  and  the  fertility  of  the  agricultural  lands  main- 
tained. The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  movement  to  improve  all  kinds  of  livestock  throughout 
Ireland  by  a  system  of  inspection  and  approval  of  breeding  animals. 
High-grade  animals  only  are  approved,  and  the  services  of  these  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  farmer  by  a  system  of  "grants" 
from  the  Department  made  to  pay  for  such  service.  For  instance,  a  poor 
farmer  desiring  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  turkeys  may  purchase  from 
the  owner  of  a  flock  of  approved  turkeys  a  setting  of  eggs  at  the  same 
price  that  he  would  pay  for  eggs  from  an  unapproved  flock,  the  Depart- 
ment paying  to  the  owner  of  the  approved  flock  the  difference  in  price. 

The  fourth  movement  is  for  the  direct  teaching  of  agriculture  and 
household  arts  to  adults  through  various  schemes.  For  the  agriculture, 
there  are  employed  in  each  county  a  number  of  itinerant  instructors  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  bee-keeping,  poultry,  and  butter-making.  The 
instructors  in  poultry  and  butter-making  are  women.  In  the  thirty-three 
counties  there  are  employed  approximately  138  agricultural  instructors. 
In  addition,  there  are  employed  by  the  Department  forty-three  "over- 
seers," who  are  specal  instructors  devoting  their  entire  time  to  assisting 
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the  new  farmers  in  the  newly  settled  regions  opened  up  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  These  itinerant  instructors  devote  their  time  to  advis- 
ing farmers  relative  to  their  farm  work,  conducting  field  experiments, 
and  demonstrations,  and  in  lecture  work. 

In  addition,  from  November  to  March  they  are  employed  in  teaching 
the  winter  agriculture  classes.  These  winter  agriculture  classes  are 
held  in  two  or  three  places  in  each  county,  each  extending  through  six- 
teen weeks.  They  are  open  to  young  men  living  on  farms.  Similar 
classes  are  held  by  the  women  instructors  in  poultry  and  dairying.  The 
itinerant  instructors  also  act  as  inspectors  for  the  Department  in  various 
agricultural  schemes  performed  by  local  authorities  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

For  household  arts  there  are  employed  in  each  county  special  itinerant 
teachers  who  devote  most  of  their  time  to  holding  schools  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  county  for  girls  above  school  age  and  for  adults.  The  schools 
are  held  in  whatever  buildings  may  be  provided  by  the  community — 
sometimes  the  schoolhouse,  sometimes  the  court  room,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cottages  formerly  used  as  dwelling  houses.  The  teacher  brings 
with  her  the  complete  equipment  necessary  for  conducting  classes  in 
cooking  and  sewing.  The  .size  of  each  class  is  limited  to  sixteen,  but  two 
classes  are  organized  in  each  community,  one  attending  from  three  to 
five  each  afternoon,  the  other  from  seven  to  nine.  The  school,  as  a  rule, 
remains  eight  weeks  in  the  one  community.  Each  person  attending  gets, 
therefore,  forty  two-hour  lessons.  The  work  given  is  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind,  intended  to  assist  farm  wives  in  getting  the  most  possible  out 
of  the  foodstuffs  which  they  have  to  prepare. 

In  addition  to  these  movable  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
science,  there  are  held  schools  of  farm  carpentry.  The  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  for  the  cooking  schools.  The  instructor,  with  eight  car- 
pentry benches,  at  each  of  which  two  persons  may  work,  and  the  other 
necessary  equipment,  goes  to  a  community  and  remains  for  eight  weeks 
with  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  for  the  older  schoolboys  and  in  the 
evening  for  boys  and  men  employed  on  the  farms  during  the  day.  The 
work  done  is  confined  largely  to  the  construction  of  articles  used  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  farm  home. 

For  the  more  formal  education  in  agriculture  are  maintained  several 
classes  of  schools.  There  are  five  agricultural  stations,  which  are  in 
reality  practical  farm  schools.  One  located  at  Athenry  may  be  described 
as  typical.  This  station  school  consists  of  a  six-hundred-acre  farm,  con- 
ducted as  nearly  as  possible  as  a  model  commercial  farm,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  a  competent  farmer.  Assisting  this  farmer  is  one 
instructor,  most  of  whose  time  is  given  to  class-room  work.  On  the  farm 
are  living  thirty  young  men  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  for 
a  twelve-months'  term.  During  this  complete  year  they  do  all  of  the 
farm  work,  devoting  practically  ten  hours  a  day  to  farm  labor  and  three 
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hours  a  day  to  class-room  work.  The  boys  employed  in  the  barns  with 
the  stock  attend  classes  in  the  afternoon;  those  working  in  the  fields  at- 
tend classes  in  the  evening.  The  class-room  work  is  largely  agriculture 
with  some  general  science  and  additional  work  in  English,  literature  and 
arithmetic.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  give  every  boy  actual  practice 
in  the  various  farm  operations  so  that  he  will  be  familiar  with  all  ordi- 
nary farm  operations  and  modern  farm  methods.  At  the  completion  of 
his  year's  work,  he  is  paid  the  equivalent  of  fifty  dollars  in  cash  if  his 
work  has  been  satisfactory.  The  boys  for  this  school,  as  well  as  for  the 
other  similar  schools,  are  selected  from  the  most  promising  youths  in  the 
sixteen  weeks'  winter  classes  conducted  by  the  itinerant  instructors  in  the 
various  counties.  The  majority  of  those  finishing  the  course  return  to 
the  farms. 

In  Glasnevin,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  maintained 
what  is  known  as  the  Glasnevin  Agricultural  College.  This  is  also  a 
one-year  school  attended  by  boys  who  have  completed  the  one-year  course 
at  the  various  station  schools.  The  Glasnevin  Agricultural  College  is 
located  on  a  fully  equipped  modern  farm.  The  boys  devote  much  more 
of  their  time  to  class-room  work,  but  are  still  required  to  do  much  prac- 
tical work  on  the  farm.  At  the  completion  of  their  one-year  course, 
those  whose  work  has  been  most  satisfactory  are  sent  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  located  in  Dublin,  where  they  receive  a  full  four-year  course 
equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  best  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  their  time  is  given  to  farm  practice,  as  they  are  all 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  farm  practice  from  their  two  years  experi- 
ence before  entering  the  Royal  College.  In  connection  with  their  class- 
room instruction  there  is,  however,  considerable  laboratory  work  and 
demonstrations  on  the  farm  at  the  Glasnevin  College.  Also,  students 
visit  private  farms  in  the  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  .studying  farm  stock 
or  various  phases  of  agricultural  work.  The  graduates  of  Glasnevin 
College  who  do  not  enter  the  Royal  College  either  return  to  the  farms  as 
farmers  or  are  employed  as  overseers  in  the  congested  districts.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
are  practically  all  employed  as  itinerant  instructors  in  the  various  coun- 
ties or  as  instructors  in  agriculture  in  the  station  schools  or  other  schools. 

For  girls  there  is  a  similar  system  of  schools ;  the  most  promising  girls 
attending  the  classes  conducted  by  the  itinerant  county  instructors  in 
dairying  and  poultry  are  awarded  scholarships  in  the  Munster  or  the 
Ulster  Dairy  Institutes.  There  are  also  maintained  what  are  known  as 
Schools  of  Rural  Domestic  Economy.  In  these,  girls  are  taught  the 
things  that  the  rural  housewives  need  most  to  know,  that  they  may  be 
efficient  housekeepers  and  home  makers.  The  courses  include  cooking 
and  sewing  of  the  most  practical  kind.  In  addition,  they  are  taught 
dairy  work,  poultry  raising,  and  kitchen  gardening.  With  this  prac- 
tical work  are  given  courses  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  other  regular 
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school  subjects.  Courses  are  one  to  two  years  in  length.  Graduates  re- 
turn to  their  homes  to  work,  except  those  who  may  be  selected  to  attend 
the  Dairy  Institutes  just  mentioned. 

At  the  Munster  and  Ulster  Dairy  Institutions  all  girls  take  a  one-year 
course  in  practical  work  in  dairying,  poultry  keeping,  and  in  household 
arts.  The  arrangements  are  very  similar  to  those  at  the  agricultural 
station  schools  for  boys.  The  most  promising  girls,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  one-year  course,  are  sent  to  the  Munster  Institute,  where  two  years 
additional  work  is  provided  to  fit  them  for  service  a.s  itinerant  instruc- 
tors in  the  various  counties  or  for  instructors  in  the  schools  of  rural 
domestic  economy.  '- 

All  of  this  work  mentioned  above,  in  the  improvement  of  livestock 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture  and  hous- 
hold  arts,  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  agricultural  schools,  the 
agricultural  college,  the  dairy  institutes,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  is  under  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. This  board  was  organized  in  1900  and  is  supported  by  a  parlia- 
mentary grant.  Its  policies  are  determined  largely  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  two  representatives  from  each  county.  To  it  is 
given,  in  addition  to  the  functions  already  stated,  general  control  work 
in  agriculture  (performed  by  State  boards  of  agriculture  or  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  this  country),  such  as  the  prevention  of  diseases 
among  livestock,  the  analysis  and  certification  of  fertilizers,  inspection 
of  nursery  stock,  etc.  In  addition,  it  replaces  the  old  Board  of  Fisheries 
with  functions  relative  to  the  control  and  encouragement  of  the  fishing 
industry.  It  has  two  departments,  one  concerning  itself  with  agricul- 
ture, the  other  with  technical  instruction.  The  department  for  technical 
instruction  has  in  a  large  measure  control  of  the  technical  schools,  con- 
tinuation schools,  etc.,  established  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Ireland., 
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Pictures — Educative  and  Decorative 

John  J.  Blair. 

Superintendent  Wilmington  Schools. 

TIST  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  schoolroom 
decoration.  There  are  two  phases  of  the  subject  always  to  be 
considered : 

1.  The  selection  of  pictures  in  good  taste  which  should  be  chosen  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  child'jS  comprehension  and  appreciation. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  pictures  upon  the  wall  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  harmonious  and  effective  scheme  of  decoration. 

With  a  little  thought  and  consideration,  objects  of  art  can  be  presented 
which  come  within  the  range  of  the  child's  school  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  form  a  general  classification  which  is  systematic. 

An  arrangement  which  has  been  tried  by  the  writer  with  fairly  satis- 
factory results  may  properly  be  discussed  as  serving  for  an  appropriate 
scheme  of  decoration  for  primary  and  grammar  schools,  both  city  and 
rural.  In  analyzing  the  situation,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  relate  the  pic- 
ture to  a  certain  extent  to  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  for  each  year, 
resulting  as  follows: 

First  Grade — Bird  Life. 

1.  Swans,  Schramm-Zittau.  2.  Crows  in  Snow,  Fikentscher.  3.  Sea  Gulls, 
Matthaei  (508).  4.  Cinderella  and  the  Doves,  Herrman.  5.  Song  of  the 
Lark,  Breton.  6.  Geese,  Pearson.  7.  Feeding  Her  Birds,  Millet.  A  border  of 
birds  in  color — Perry  Picture  size. 

Second  Grade — Animal  Life. 

1.  A  May  Morning,  Fikentscher.  2.  Call  of  the  Shepherd,  Van  Volkman. 
3.  Midday  Rest,  Hosse  (249).  4.  A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them,  Strutt. 
5.  A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society,  Landseer.  6.  Foxes, 
Liljefors.  7.  The  Knitting  Shepherdess,  Millet.  Animal  border  above  black- 
board.   Perry  Picture  size. 

Third  Grade — Indian  Life. 

1.  Hiawatha,  Norris.  2.  Signal  of  Peace.  3.  Medicine  Man.  4.  The  Pro- 
test. 5.  Appeal  to  the  Good  Spirit,  Dallin.  6.  Dawn,  Eggleston.  7.  Comanche 
Indian  Camp.     8.  Arapahoe  Indian  Camp.     Indian  border,  Perry  Picture  size. 

Fourth  Grade — Childhood  and  Youth. 

1.  Helping  Hand,  Renouf  ("Washington).  2.  Torn  Hat,  Sulley  (Boston). 
3.  Age  of  Innocence,  Reynolds.  4.  Strawberry  Girl,  Reynolds.  5.  William  of 
Nassau,  VanDyke  (St.  Petersburg).  6.  The  First  Step,  Millet.  7.  Caritas, 
Abbott  H.  Thayer. 

Fifth  Grade — The  Beauties  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky. 

1.  The  Setting  Sun,  Bauer  (92).  2.  The  Farmstead,  Matthaei.  3.  The  Red 
Sunset,  Kampmann  (39).  4.  The  Windmill,  Ruysdael.  5.  Old  Temeraire, 
Turner.    6.  Lake  at  Ville  d'Avray,  Corot.    7.  Dance  of  Nymphs,  Corot.    8.  The 
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Harp  of  the  Winds,  Homer  D.  Martin.     9.  The  Rainbow,  Millet.     10.  Roll  on 
in  Silent  Majesty,  Alquist. 

Sixth  Grade — Discovery  and  Exploration. 

1.  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  J.  E.  Millais.  2.  Lewis  and  Clai"k. 
3.  Landing  of  Columbus,  Van  der  Lyn.  4.  Captain  John  Smith.  5.  De  Soto's 
Discovery  of  the  Missisippi.  6.  Sacajwea  Leading  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Seventh  Grade — Colonial,  Early  Settlement  and  Revolution. 

1.  Independence  Hall.  2.  Puritans  Going  to  Church,  Boughton.  3.  "Spirit 
of  '76,"  Willard.  4.  Mt.  Vernon.  5.  Landing  of  Pilgrims.  6.  Paul  Revere's 
Ride.  7.  Washington  and  His  Mother,  Fournier.  8.  Penn's  Treaty  with  the 
Indians,  Benjamin  West.     9.  Mayflower  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  Hallsall. 

Eighth  Grade — Pictures  Pertaining  to  Labor,  Science,  and  Commerce. 

1.  Oxen  Going  to  Labor,  Troyon.  2.  The  Angelus,  Millet.  3.  The  Glean- 
ers, Millet  (Paris).  4.  Grainfield,  Volkman.  5.  Plowing  in  the  Nevernais, 
Rosa  Bonheur.  6.  Watts'  Discovery  of  the  Power  of  Steam.  7.  Ship  Under 
Full  Sail,  Schnars  Alquist.    8.  The  Sower,  Millet. 

The  suggestive  list  above  given  would  not  meet  the  artistic  needs  com- 
pletely if  plant  life  were  not  introduced.  The  Creator  has  placed  within 
us  an  unbounded  appreciation  of  beauty  as  revealed  in  color  and  form  of 
flower,  tree,  field  and  forest.  Such  subjects  can  with  discrimination  be 
selected  for  all  of  the  grades  with  perfect  propriety. 

Audubon  introduced  in  all  his  paintings  of  birds,  bits  of  branch,  leaf 
or  flower,  characteristic  of  their  environment.  In  Wilmington  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  some  of  the  original  prints  in  natural  colors,  the  gift 
of  a  friend  who  is  herself  a  lover  of  bird  life.  They  are,  however,  too 
rare  and  expensive  to  recommend  in  this  collection,  which  is  intended  to 
be  adapted  to  all  schools,  both  city  and  rural. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the  training  of  taste 
can  not  be  effected  by  means  of  photographs  of  scenery  and  people.  One 
or  two  selections  may  not  seriously  detract,  but  too  many  will  give  to  a 
room  the  appearance  of  a  railroad  office.  As  to  portraits  of  great  men, 
wre  sometimes  advise  that  they  be  exhibited  only  during  their  birthday 
month  or  week. 

Purpose  and  Interpretation. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  effect  of  environment  on  the  life  of  a  child. 
An  orderly  schoolhouse  of  good  design,  with  well-kept  grounds  and 
decorated  with  wisely  selected  works  of  art,  can  not  but  have  a  silent  and 
powerful  influence  upon  the  child's  life.  His  daily  association  with  good 
pictures  can  not  but  serve  as  a  means  of  developing  culture. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  suggestive  program  to  include  one  of  Millet's 
in  most  of  the  divisions.  I  regard  his  pictures  as  possessing  many  quali- 
ties which  make  them  admirably  adapted  to  school  use.     First,  the  bold 
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figures  stand  out  prominently  and  distinctly,  making  a  well-defined  and 
attractive  composition.  The  sentiment  is  never  .strained,  artificial  or 
morbid.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  original  of  the  Gleaners  in  the 
Louvre  can  not  but  recall  its  brilliancy  of  landscape,  of  sky,  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop,  the  grace  and  strength  of  the  three  stooping  figures, 
from  which  the  painting  gets  its  name. 

In  the  Angelus,  at  the  sound  of  the  distant  bell,  announcing  the  hour 
for  worship  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  laborers  cease  their 
toil  and  reverently  stand  for  a  moment's  prayer.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  this  painting  is  owned  by  a  private  gentleman  in  France 
who  has  refused  for  it  first  sixty,  then  eighty,  and,  finally,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  Angelus  has  been  exhibited  in  America,  but  on 
account  of  the  prohibitive  insurance  and  customs  rate  it  had  to  be  re- 
turned after  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  Knitting  Shepherdess,  with  the  bold  figure  in  the  foreground  and 
the  sheep  quietly  feeding  under  the  guardianship  of  her  shepherd  dog, 
presents  a  fine  type  of  peaceful  pastoral  scene. 

"The  First  Step"  instantly  makes  its  appeal  to  the  human  sympathy. 
The  people  are  far  from  beautiful ;  they  are  plain,  hard-working,  peasant 
folk,  but  the  self-forgetful  love  shown  in  teaching  the  clumsy  child  to 
walk  makes  them  akin  to  every  one  who  has  a  warm  heart  of  his  own. 
The  people  are  not  looking  at  one  another,  but  their  interest  is  centered 
in  the  little  child,  who  is  taking  his  first  step.  There  is  nothing  inspir- 
ing in  the  composition  of  the  picture.  There  are  no  vertical  lines  which 
carry  the  thoughts  upward ;  the  horizontal  everywhere  suggests  the  dead 
level  of  the  commonplace  so  that  the  whole  impression  of  humble  toil  is 
emphasized.  We  can  not  tell  where  the  charm  lies,  but  we  feel  it.  It 
may  lie  in  the  combination  of  brute  strength  and  fatherly  tenderness 
expressed  in  the  outstretched  arms. 

In  Abbott  Thayer's  Caritas  the  title  suggests  care  or  protection.  As 
the  wings  are  symbolic  of  protection,  so  also  are  the  outstretched  hands. 
The  original  of  this  painting  is  in  Boston. 

The  Temeraire  (London).  The  varied  aspects  in  which  this  painting 
may  be  considered  justify  its  place  in  the  collection.  First,  its  beauty 
as  a  work  of  art  lies  in  the  matchless  splendor  of  the  sunset  which  illum- 
ines the  tragic  scene.  Turner  here  appears  at  his  best  as  a  colorist.  It 
also  possesses  a  historic  value.  Captured  from  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  she  still  bore  her  French  name  when  she  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  her  place  in  the  line  of  battle  being  beside  Lord 
Nelson's  flagship,  the  "Victory."  The  stately  majesty  with  which  she 
rides  helplessly  on  her  last  voyage  to  final  destruction,  is  suggestive  of 
almost  human  suffering.  The  painting,  which  was  made  in  1839,  cre- 
ated the  same  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  England  as  did  in  America 
Holmes'  poem  "The  Constitution,"  which  was  an  appeal  to  save  from 
destruction  the  old  warship  of  this  name. 
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Reference  should  be  made  here  to  two  pictures  which  are  universally 
loved  and  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike.  One,  "A  Little  Child  Shall 
Lead  Them,"  is,  in  its  class,  unsurpassed  as  an  appropriate  theme  for 
childish  contemplation  and  ennobling  thought,  "The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,"  etc.  Another,  "The  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,"  probably  possesses  as  many  ideal  qualities  which  a  schoolroom 
picture  ought  to  have,  as  any  one  named  in  the  entire  list.  There  is 
behind  it  a  notable  historic  fact,  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  adventure 
and  discovery,  the  mystery  and  magic  of  the  sea,  the  boy's  fascinating 
face  reveals  the  emotions  of  his  mind  as  he  listens  to  the  sailor's  thrilling 
tale  of  voyages  that  are  yet  to  be. 

Great  Paintings  Not  Always  Appropriate. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  insert  here  the  list  of  what  are  recognized  by 
critics  as  the  ten  greatest  paintings  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavor  to  show 
that  comparatively  few  of  these  are  appropriate  for  school  or  even  home 
decoration.     The  generally  accepted  list  is  as  follows : 

1.  Sistine  Madonna Raphael,   Dresden. 

2.  Transfiguration Raphael,  Rome. 

3.  Holy  Night Correggio,  Dresden. 

4.  The  Last  Supper Leonardo  daVinci,  Milan. 

5.  The  Last  Judgment Michael  Angelo,  Rome. 

6.  The  Night  Watch Rembrandt,  Amsterdam. 

7.  Aurora Guido  Reni,  Rome. 

8.  The  Ascension Titian,  Venice. 

9.  Immaculate  Conception Murillo,  Paris. 

10.  Descent  from  the  Cross Reubens,  Antwerp. 

It  is  well  for  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade  to  know  these  paintings  and 
artists  through  the  medium  of  the  Perry  pictures,  but  only  the  following 
lend  themselves  successfully  to  home  and  school  for  decorative  and 
cultural  purposes: 

First.  Sistine  Madonna,  with  its  wonderful  history  and  universal 
popularity  which  it  has  enjoyed ;  the  real  and  imaginative  qualities  which 
it  possesses,  combine  to  make  a  picture  which  appeals  strongly  to  the 
popular  taste  and  fancy  of  both  young  and  old.  It  was  placed  originally 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sixtus,  whence  its  name.  The  attendant  figures 
exist  for  a  purpose;  St.  Barbara,  with  an  expression  of  sympathetic 
appeal,  invites  the  worshipers  to  join  with  her  in  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  Saint  Sixtus,  with  a  look  of  angelic  appeal,  with 
outstretched  hand,  invokes  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  multitude  below. 
The  little  cherub  faces,  so  the  story  goes,  were  suggested  by  the  artist 
finding  two  children  in  front  of  the  unfinished  picture,  enraptured  with 
the  scene. 

Second.  Holy  Night.  This  is  a  picture  which  appeals  to  the  popular 
taste.     The  brilliant  light  is  not  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  other 
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form  of  artificial  light,  but  the  superhuman  light  emanating  from  the 
Christ  Child  Himself.  The  angelic  group  hovering  above  the  scene  and 
the  shepherds  with  their  gifts  complete  the  composition. 

Third.  Aurora.  This  scene  represents  the  Goddess  of  the  Morning 
scattering  flowers  upon  the  awakening  earth.  She  is  attended  by  the 
fleeting  hours  which  advance  with  rapid  pace.  The  twilight  hours  are 
dim,  and  the  midday  hours  are  bright  and  fair.  A  sense  of  the  forward 
movement  is  suggested  by  the  swiftly  moving  chariot  driven  by  Phoebus, 
the  flowing  drapery,  and  the  flaming  torch  of  Lucifer  leading  his  bril- 
liant, procession. 

Fourth.  The  Immaculate  Conception.  This  notable  painting  is  one 
of  the  priceless  gems  of  the  Louvre  collection.  The  artist  painted  this 
subject  many  times.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  seems  to  be  suspended  in 
the  air,  the  hem  of  her  garments  resting  upon  the  crescent  of  the  moon. 
A  wreath  of  heavenly  cherubs,  such  as  Murillo  loved  to  paint,  forms  a 
brilliant  setting  for  the  celestial  vision. 

The  others  of  the  ten  great  paintings  may  be  studied  with  profit  by 
students  of  art,  but  none  of  them,  either  through  the  sentiment  which 
they  convey,  or  composition,  or  color,  are  acceptable  for  purely  decora- 
tive purposes. 

In  every  schoolhouse  there  should  be  kept  on  file  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, a  few  illustrated  catalogues,  giving  prices  and  showing  the  compo- 
sition of  pictures.  The  following  are  suggested :  Rhine  Prints,  Atkin- 
son-Mentzer  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass;  Emery 
School  Art  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, ;  Elson  Art  Publication  Co.,  Belmont, 
Mass.     Our  thanks  are  due  this  company  for  the  half-tone  pictures. 

"As  the  sun  colors  the  flowers,  so  art  colors  our  lives." 


Art  in  Child  Life 

Jaques  Busbee. 

CHINK  not  for  a  moment  that  clothes  can  be  excused  on  account  of 
their  usefulness.  Cloaks  were  not  first  made  for  warmth,  breeches 
for  modesty.  Clothes  were  primarily  decorations,  developed  from 
tattooing,  through  our  love  of  color  and  ornament;  the  idea  of  comfort 
and  modesty  long  after  evolving. 

Color  was  the  first  appeal.  Primitive  man  clothed  himself  in  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  primary  colors.  His  ego  was  gaily  enlarged  and 
accented  with  blue,  red,  yellow.  His  breast  was  marked  with  the  best 
drawing  he  could  make  of  some  beast,  his  legs  were  tattooed  like  the 
scales  of  fish,  his  arms,  his  back — no  part  whatever  was  neglected — all 
was  covered  with  the  most  brilliant  color  his  ingenuity  could  devise,  and 
all  was  pure  decoration — no  inkling  of  modesty,  no  sense  of  comfort. 

Herbert  Spencer  (the  wisest  man  who  has  ever  lived)  has  shown  how 
the  child  follows  the  development  of  the  race  in  his  progress  from  infancy 
to  maturity  and  old  age.  Therefore  we  find,  in  all  children  a  primitive 
love  of  strong  color.  For  the  mind  at  birth  is  even  less  developed  than 
the  body,  and  its  full  ripening  requires  more  time  than  is  needed  for 
perfect  bodily  growth.  Both  the  virtues  and  faults  of  children  resemble 
the  savage  because  the  instincts  and  emotions  of  the  primitive  man  are 
the  first  to  mature  within  him;  they  are  the  first  to  mature  in  the  indi- 
vidual because  they  were  the  first  to  mature  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
being  the  most  necessary  to  self-preservation.  The  mental,  moral  and 
aesthetic  faculties  in  the  average  case  develop  in  middle  life,  as  they  are 
comparatively  recent  products  of  social  discipline  and  civilized  habit. 
And  to  this  period  of  personal  evolution  probably  belongs  the  finer  sense 
of  beauty  and  subtlety  in  color — a  much  simpler  faculty  than  the  ethical 
sense,  though  possibly  related  to  it  in  ways  unsuspected. 

Vivid,  crude  colors  appeal  to  the  rudimentary  aesthetic  sense  of  chil- 
dren .as  they  do  to  the  aesthetic  sense  of  savages.  Is  it,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  the  average  school  child  gives  no  response  to  pictures  in 
black  and  white?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  photograph  or  other  repro- 
duction in  monochrome  of  paintings  leaves  the  child  cold  and  uninter- 
ested ? 

The  appreciation  of  pictures  is  a  progress  like  everything  else.  The 
eye  requires  training  ju.st  as  the  voice  or  ear  requires  it  in  the  study  of 
music,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  ■perceive  simply  because 
we  see. 

The  rules  of  picture  making,  of  composition  and  chiaroscuro,  are  no 
less  exacting  than  the  rules  of  syntax.  Even  to  an  artist  whose  eye  is 
trained,  whose  familiarity  with  pictures  helps  him  to  supply  in  imagina- 
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tion  the  color  lacking  in  a  photograph,  a  reproduction  in  black  and  white 
is  but  a  translation  of  a  picture,  a  hint  of  its  possibilities,  for  the  thing 
that  a  photograph  shows  is  only  the  form,  the  skeleton  on  which  the  color 
is  the  outward  and  living  flesh.  Knowing  the  style  and  individuality  of 
a  given  painter's  work,  a  reproduction  of  it  in  monochrome  gives  little 
more  than  a  hint  of  the  work  itself — the  very  essence  and  charm  of  paint- 
ing being  color. 

What  child  would  not  prefer  a  chromo  of  crudest  color  to  an  etching 
by  Rembrandt  or  Whistler?  What  child  would  not  choose  a  circus 
poster  to  a  photograph  of  the  Sistine  Madonna?  Is  it  not  more  reason- 
able to  guide  and  slowly  develop  this  rudimentary  color  .sense,  than  to 
place  pictures  before  children  which  they  take  little  more  interest  in  than 
would  animals  ?  For  no  animal  has  ever  been  known  to  receive  a  sensa- 
tion of  reality  from  a  picture — to  mistake  a  painting  for  life,  the  Greek 
fable  of  the  painter  whose  picture  of  cherries  the  birds  pecked  at,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

School  walls  should  be  hung  with  pictures  in  color  of  subjects  that 
are  simple  in  themselves  and  make  their  appeal  directly  to  the  eye — 
pictures  that  "tell  no  story,"  that  illustrate  no  romance,  that  have  no 
ulterior  purpose  but  to  create  their  effect  and  reach  the  brain  through 
the  eye  alone. 

Such  subjects  cover  a  large  field  including  all  modern  landscape  and 
genre  subjects  like  those  of  Millet,  l'Hermitte,  Dupre,  LePage  and 
others.  Their  peasants  are  pictured  doing  the  ordinary  things  about  the 
house  or  in  the  fields  that  are  self-evident  to  any  child.  They  are 
subjects  that  require  no  explanation  and  no  previous  knowledge  to 
understand.  They  are  within  the  experience  of  all.  They  are  not 
"literary"  or  anecdotal. 

On  the  contrary,  would  an  explanation  of,  say  LePage's  "Jeanne 
d'Arc"  listening  to  the  voices  reach  a  child  at  all?  Could  the  meaning 
of  full  length  portraits  of  Virtues,  family  groups  of  abstractions  or  the 
allegorical  figures  and  processions  of  Sargeant's  "Prophets"  ever  be 
borne  in  upon  a  child  ? 

The  finest  examples  of  Art  are  appreciated  fully  only  by  artists, 
men  trained  along  certain  lines  whose  eyes  see  more  fully  and  are 
capable  of  more  subtile  discrimination  in  color  than  the  ordinary  eye. 
It  has  become  the  style  to  admire  (whether  we  really  do  or  not)  certain 
pictures  which  artists  and  critics  say  are  worthy  of  universal  admira- 
tion, but  this  universal  admiration  could  much  more  properly  be  classed 
as  a  "fad." 

Descending  the  scale  of  culture  the  enjoyment  of  color  becomes  more 
and  more  primitive  until  we  reach  the  crude  brilliancy  of  color  that  is 
only  enjoyed  by  savages  and  children.     Who  cannot  recall  in  certain 
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lowly  parlors  brilliant  blue  Madonnas,  scarlet  Magdalens,  grass  green 
Disciples  and  Prophets? 

Taste  cannot  be  created  or  taught,  but  it  can  be  trained  and  de- 
veloped. Beautiful  objects  within  the  possible  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren, constantly  before  them,  will  not  only  lead  them  up  to  a  final 
comprehension  of  the  finest  in  Art,  but  will  also  accomplish  that  most 
desirable  of  all  things — a  perception  of  beauty  in  the  commonplace  and 
a  deeper  joy  in  this  present  visible  world. 


Blind 

The  spring  blew  trumpets  of  color, 

Her  green  sang  in  my  brain, 
I  heard  a  blind  man  groping 

"Tap-tap"  with  his  cane. 

I  pitied  him  in  his  blindness, 

But  can  I  boast  "I  see?" 
Perhaps  there  walks  a  spirit 

Close  by,  who  pities  me. 

A  spirit  who  hears  me  tapping 

The  five-sensed  cane  of  mind, 
Amid  such  unguessed  glories 

That  I  am  worse  than  blind. 

— Harry  Kemp  in  The  Independent. 


Public  School  Drawing 

Kate  W.  Lewis. 

CO  train  the  eye,  the  mind  and  the  hand  to  work  together;  in  other 
words,  to  teach  the  child  to  observe  more  closely  and  to  express 
graphically  what  he  sees,  thus  giving  him  a  new  language,  pic- 
ture language,  which  is  intelligible  to  all  and  a  more  universal  language 
than  the  language  of  words,  and  to  develop  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  has  been  my  purpose  in  teaching  Drawing.  Several  years 
ago  II.  T.  Bailey,  editor  of  The  School  Arts  Magazine,  sent  to  seventy 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  Drawing  the  question :  "Why  Should  Draw- 
ing be  Taught  to  Children  ?"  We  anxiously  waited  for  the  answers  and 
I  read  them  to  the  students,  but  we  kept  our  same  purpose,  feeling  that 
it  summed  up  the  twenty  answers  before  us. 

Drawing,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  any  subject  in  our  schools,  trains 
the  senses.  Dr.  Eliot  says,  "I  have  been  much  disposed  of  late  years  to 
dwell  upon  the  absence  of  sense  training  from  our  systematic  education. 
I  believe  that  to  have  been  the  greatest  defect  in  the  kind  of  education 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  the  early 
Universities,  the  omission  of  systematic  training  of  the  senses.  Here 
we  come  to  the  value  of  the  concrete  and  practical  in  education.  That 
value  first  declares  itself  in  the  improvement  of  the  observing  senses 
and  then  in  the  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  which  results  from  such  training. 
What  are  the  subjects  which  are  obviously  serviceable  in  training  the 
senses?  First,  Drawing,  an  admirable  training  for  the  eye  and  hand, 
but  now  pitifully  neglected  throughout  the  whole  American  system." 

Through  Drawing  the  child  learns  to  observe  more  closely  and 
with  more  interest  and  enjoyment  the  things  about  him.  Observational 
Drawing  should  be  as  accurate  in  every  particular  as  is  possible  for 
the  child,  forming  the  basis  for  faithful  records.  To  draw  an  object 
requires  mental  activity  comparable  to  that  which  occurs  when  a  thought 
is  translated  from  one  language  into  another. 

Drawing  gives  the  child  the  power  of  conversational  expression.  This 
is  the  first  language  of  all  nations.  Experts  have  spent  and  are  spend- 
ing time  and  money  learning  the  History  of  ancient  Egypt  from  the 
hieroglyphics  engraved  on  their  obelisks  and  tombs.  The  Indian  Totem 
poles  might  also  be  mentioned.  Conversational  Drawing  is  generally 
crude.  It  does  not  require  the  precision  of  the  artist,  but  demands 
spontaneity.  This  spontaneous  work  should  be  encouraged  at  all  times 
and  should  predominate  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

In  Drawing  a  person's  mind  is  made  alive  to  the  beauties  of  form 
and  color  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  may  seem  unimportant 
to  some,  but  others  know  that  when  this  element  is  totally  removed 
from  work,  work  becomes  drudgery.     There  is  deeply  rooted  in  man 
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the  desire  to  beautify  that  which  he  possesses,  to  decorate  his  person, 
his  weapons,  his  home  and  all  his  belongings.  In  the  words  of  Carlyle, 
"This  desire  is  the  first  spiritual  longing  of  the  barbarian.  From  the 
time  of  the  cave  dwellers,  man  has  sought  to  spell  out  his  soul  in  line 
and  pattern."  Morris  says,  "We  should  not  have  anything  in  our  home 
Ave  do  not  know  to  be  useful  and  believe  to  be  beautiful."  Promotion 
of  beauty  may  come  in  two  ways.  It  may  result  from  interest  in  and 
an  understanding  of  nature's  principles ;  and  it  may  proceed  from  a 
decorative  application  of  these  principles.  Nature's  wonderful  laws  of 
balance  and  variety,  rhythm  and  harmony,  her  exquisite  harmonies  of 
mass  and  color,  her  whole  spirit  of  line  from  the  seed  to  the  fruit,  all 
these  should  through  representation  enhance  love  for  beauty.  The  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  unity,  color,  form,  suggestiveness  and  balance,  in 
nature,  in  painting,  the  various  handicrafts,  architecture,  poetry,  music 
and  life  itself  are  essentially  the  same,  translatable  from  one  art  into 
another.  We  all  love  unity  or  uniformity.  Here  is  a  simple  example. 
There  was  in  our  hall  some  time  ago,  a  bowl  of  narcissus  in  full  bloom. 
As  each  passed,  one  could  hear,  "Beautiful,  how  did  you  get  them  so 
uniform?"  In  our  industrial  age  we  should  never  fail  to  include  this 
important  purpose  of  Drawing :  appreciation  of  Beauty. 

In  our  public  schools  the  subject  is  generally  divided  as  follows : 

Representation —  -|  „  , 

(Modified. 

Design — Applied. 

Color. 

Construction. 

Picture  Study. 

The  course  is  planned  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  child  in  school, 
not  for  a  gifted  few  to  have  pictures  to  be  hung  on  the  walls,  but  for  the 
faculties  that  may  be  developed  in  every  child.  A  few  artists  do  not 
make  an  artistic  people.  It  has  been  said,  "If  Americans  are  to  ad- 
vance in  taste  and  creative  power,  that  growth  must  see  its  seeding  in 
the  public  school.  Not  all  can  be  taught  to  be  artists,  but  all  can  be 
taught  to  appreciate." 

Representation  predominates  in  the  primary  grades,  because  it  is  the 
acquisition  of  power  to  give  free  and  spontaneous  expression.  These 
ideas  are  modified  and  rearranged  for  new  uses  in  design  later. 

Under  Representation  we  have : 

Plant  life,  including  all  forms  of  plant  life,  from  the  smallest  weed  to 
the  largest  tree. 

Animal  life  including  all  animals  from  the  lowest  reptiles  to  the  pose 
drawings  of  human  beings. 

Artificial  drawing,  consisting  of  things  made  by  man. 
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Of  course  the  important  phases  of  the  work,  memory  and  imaginative 
drawing  come  most  naturally  here.  The  training  of  the  memory  and 
imagination  is  closely  connected  with  the  training  of  the  senses. 

The  more  closely  representation  is  connected  with  other  work  the 
better.  It  is  good  for  the  child  to  feel  that  drawing  the  pictures  he  sees 
in  the  stories  told  to  him  is  a  part  of  the  language  work.  The  history 
of  Indian  and  Eskimo  life  becomes  more  real,  when  the  children  draw 
the  boats,  wigwams,  igloos  and  the  funny  little  Eskimo  boys  in  their 
heavy  fur  clothes. 

Design  is  begun  in  the  primary  and  increases  through  the  grades. 
"We  begin  by  making  simple  booklets  and  designs  necessary  for  the  doll- 
house,  etc.  The  Christmas  and  Valentine  work  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  design  and  construction.  There  may  be  as  much  real  de- 
sign in  a  Valentine  as  in  any  other  art  and  craft  production.  Then  the 
May  baskets  must  be  made  and  decorated.  These  give  real  joy.  Pure 
design  finds  no  place  in  our  course.  Design  unless  applied,  means  noth- 
ing to  children.  Gradually,  the  child  learns  to  realize  that  every  sheet  of 
his  school-room  work  should  be  a  lesson  in  design.  He  should  see  the 
beauty  of  a  proper  margin,  of  an  orderly  plan  and  of  good  balance. 

The  work  in  Color  is  so  closely  related  to  representation  and  design 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  it  separately.  "To  lead  children  to  see 
color,  to  enjoy  fine  coloring  and  to  combine  colors  harmoniously  is  the 
three-fold  aim  of  instruction  in  color."  Psychologists  seem  to  agree 
that  the  power  to  perceive  color  grows  with  the  growing  child.  The 
brain  responds  first  to  brilliancy,  then  later  to  the  hues  belonging  to 
nobler,  more  beautiful  things. 

Picture  Study. 

The  study  of  art  in  the  form  of  pictures  when  the  child's  habits  and 
tastes  are  being  formed  can  fill  a  distinct  and  important  place.  Prop- 
erly conducted  picture  study  means  the  development  of  taste,  the  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  of  beauty,  the  discernment  of  character.  It 
will  not  only  teach  the  children  to  know  and  love  beautiful  pictures, 
worthy  as  that  is,  but  it  will  cultivate  the  power  to  discriminate  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  less  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  will  lead 
them  to  banish  ugliness  from  their  lives.  It  will  give  them  a  never- 
failing  source  of  refined  pleasure  and  a  continual  inspiration. 

Of  course  we  have  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  pictures,  according 
to  the  capacity  and  interest  of  the  child.  Certain  pictures  are  suitable 
for  small  children  and  others  are  not.  They  love  action  first,  so  pictures 
which  embody  action  are  dear  to  them,  also  pictures  which  deal  with  the 
home  life.  We  can  find  all  these  among  the  works  of  the  masters,  for 
the  pictures  chosen  should  be  masterpieces.  The  child  should  feel  the 
picture's  beauty  and  respond  to  it.  It  should  be  to  him,  as  I  said  before, 
a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  and  this  pleasure  should  be  his  own,  some- 
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thing  that  is  henceforth  his  to  enjoy  and  this  inspiration  is  something 
which  henceforth  is  to  be  an  actual  force  in  his  life. 

A  writer  on  the  study  of  pictures  has  made  the  following  admirable 
classification :  "Some  pictures  are  related  to  our  life  and  work.  They 
have  a  bearing  on  literature,  science,  history,  travel,  current  events. 
These  are  like  the  great  mass  of  people  whom  we  meet,  necessary  to  our 
business  or  comfort  but  our  interest  in  them  is  temporary.  Some  belong 
to  some  age  or  experience  and  like  pleasant  acquaintances  are  good  to 
meet,  and  good  to  remember.  Others,  and  their  number  is  limited, 
touch  a  deeper  chord  and  like  the  friends  whom  we  hold  dear,  are  to  be 
cherished  in  our  memory  forever." 

I  believe  that  the  teacher  should  sit  down  and  work  with  the  children. 
The  inspiration  that  comes  from  watching  another  work  is  sometimes 
worth  more  than  any  amount  of  criticism.  "Much  can  be  caught  that 
cannot  be  taught."  Let  us  lead  the  children  to  work  directly  and  help 
them  to  see  why  as  well  as  how  and  rejoice  with  them  in  their  successes. 


Roadside  Flowers 

We  are  the  roadside  flowers 

Straying  from  garden  grounds ; 
Lovers  of  idle  hours, 

Breakers  of  ordered  bounds. 

If  only  the  earth  will  feed  us, 

If  only  the  wind  be  kind, 
We  blossom  for  those  who  need  us, 

The  stragglers  left  behind. 

And  lo,  the  Lord  of  the  Garden, 

He  makes  His  sun  to  rise, 
And  His  rain  to  fall  like  pardon 

On  our  dusty  paradise. 

On  us  He  has  laid  the  duty — 

The  task  of  the  wandering  breed — 
To  better  the  world  with  beauty, 

Wherever  the  way  may  lead. 

Who  shall  inquire  of  the  season, 

Or  ask  of  the  wind  where  it  blows  ? 
We  blossom  and  ask  no  reason, 

The  Lord  of  the  Garden  knows. 

— Bliss  Carmen  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Dining-Room  Decorations  at  the  Training  School 

Mary  Rankin. 

TF  students  sit  down  to  a  table  that  looks  the  same  from  September 
to  December  and  from  January  to  June,  and  if  that  table  is  in  a 
room  that  remains  unchanged  then  one  must  admit  that  they  have 
some  grounds  for  asserting,  as  most  students  do,  that  boarding  school 
fare  is  monotonous,  even  though  the  menus  have  been  varied.  In  order 
to  break  down  this  unwholesome  tradition  occasions  are  celebrated  in 
the  dining-room  at  the  Training  School  whenever  it  is  feasible.  When 
a  special  dinner  is  to  be  served  a  menu  is  planned  that  the  girls  will  like, 
and  then  all  other  energies  are  turned  towards  making  the  dinner  a 
festive  occasion.  This  holiday  look  makes  the  meal  different,  breaks  the 
monotony  of  every-day  living,  and  adds  zest  to  tired  spirits.  The  festive 
look  so  much  desired  is  obtained  chiefly  by  decorating  the  tables  and  the 
room;  the  dishes  are  made  to  look  different,  and  whenever  possible,  a 
color  scheme  is  carried  out  that  harmonizes  with  the  decorations. 

Some  decorative  materials,  such  as  cheese  cloth — red,  yellow,  and 
otherwise;  crepe  paper — twisted,  curled,  and  looped;  tissue  paper — 
cut,  folded,  twisted,  made  into  flowers,  etc.,  are  man  made.  These 
have  been  studiously  avoided  because  one  look  reveals  that  they  are 
cheap  and  tawdry;  they  irritate.  Man  has  tried  to  improve  upon 
Nature's  handiwork  by  uniting  his  work  with  hers  and  domesticating 
plants  and  flowers.  But  there  is  also  a  vast  store  of  material  just  from 
Nature's  workshop,  and  the  workmanship  is  exquisite,  without  flaw;  it 
is  chaste,  beautiful  and  satisfying.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  make 
the  best  use  possible  of  this  last  type  of  material  in  the  dining-room  for 
decorative  purposes.  For  occasion  decoration  it  always  gives  the  fes- 
tive touch  that  makes  the  occasion  a  real  celebration.  To  those  who 
love  beauty  and  simplicity,  this  material  in  its  untamed  state  is  even 
more  graceful  and  pleasing  than  expensive  plants  and  flowers  from  the 
florist. 

Here  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  are  found  the  longleaf  pine, 
the  hybrid  pine,  and  the  shortleaf  pine,  the  myrtle,  the  cedar,  the  holly ; 
and  in  the  spring  the  dogwood,  the  azalea  (or  wild  honeysuckle),  all  of 
which  massed  make  a  room  particularly  attractive.  Of  the  smaller 
forest  trophies  which  are  effective  for  table  decorations  there  are,  even 
in  the  winter,  ratsbane,  partridge-berries,  heart-leaves,  bamboo,  galax 
leaves  (for  galax  leaves  do  grow  in  Eastern  North  Carolina),  and  even 
a  few  ferns  in  sheltered  places.  When  spring  comes,  she  brings  the 
violets,  the  Easter  flowers,  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  yellow  jessamine, 
the  coral  honeysuckle  or  woodbine,  an  abundance  of  ferns,  and  many 
other  graceful  little  denizens  of  the  cool,  quiet  woods.  The  gray  Span- 
ish moss  must  not  be  overlooked.     It  is  no  less  pleasing  festooned  about 
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windows,  doorways,  or  an  unsightly  wall  than  it  is  as  it  gracefully 
sways  in  the  breeze  from  the  branches  of  trees.  This  moss  used  alone 
or  in  combination  with  some  graceful,  clinging  flower  or  plant  is  indeed 
pleasing.  The  yellow  jessamine  blends  prettily  with  it  as  do  the 
bamboo,  the  coral  honeysuckle,  the  partridge-berries,  and  the  honeysuckle. 

Many  of  these  plants  and  flowers  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
State,  and  while  some  fail  to  appear  in  certain  sections  they  are  replaced 
by  others,  as  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  we  find  the  rhododendron, 
the  mountain  laurel,  and  a  profusion  of  galax  leaves ;  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  trailing  cedar. 

On  three  successive  Thanksgiving  Bays  the  beautiful,  substantial  pine 
which  grows  everywhere  was  used  for  decorating  the  dining-room. 
Once  pine  alone  was  used,  and  for  the  other  occasions  it  was  used  in 
combination  with  other  plants.     Each  time  the  results  were  pleasing. 

One  Thanksgiving  pine  was  honored,  and  in  turn  the  pine  responded 
splendidly  to  the  occasion.  Pine  predominated;  pine  was  king.  King 
Pine  massed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  welcomed  the  students ;  banked 
in  the  uttermost  corners,  his  presence  permeated  the  room;  he  was 
enthroned  upon  "Governor  Jarvis'  sideboard."  Pine  tips  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  center  of  each  table  made  a  splendid  show;  pine  guarded 
the  turkey,  the  escalloped  oysters,  and  the  salad.  "When  two  hundred 
and  seventy  hungry  girls  came  in  after  the  basketball  game,  King  Pine 
and  King  Turkey  vied  with  each  other.  King  Turkey  fell,  then  the 
oysters,  and  then  the  salad,  but  King  Pine  still  reigned.  The  favors 
were  tiny  pine  tips,  each  bearing  a  tiny,  tiny  cone.  The  colors  predomi- 
nating, as  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  menu  given  below,  were  green 
and  brown,  thus  harmonizing  with  the  pine  needles  and  cones : 

Roast  Turkey- 
Dressing  Gravy 

Cranberry  Sauce 
Escalloped  Oysters  Stewed  Peas 

Biscuits  Butter 

Graham  Lightbread 


Date  Salad  Saltines 

Pickles 


Vanilla  Cream  Chocolate  Cake 


Malaga  Grapes  Oranges 

When  another  Thanksgiving  came  the  decorations  were  planned  to 
suggest  the  bounteous  harvest  of  the  closing  year.  A  profusion  of 
"greenery" — myrtle    and    pine — formed    a   background    for    the    corn, 
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husked  and  unhusked,  and  pumpkins  were  used  in  the  entrance  and  the 
few  available  inches  in  the  dining-room.  The  sideboard  and  serving 
tables  were  heaped  with  corn  and  pumpkins  intermingled  with  the  pine 
and  myrtle.  Oranges  and  apples  surrounded  by  pine  tips  formed  a 
mound  in  the  center  of  each  table,  and  very  attractive  place  cards  were 
made  by  running  little  bunches  of  pine  needles  through  the  corners  of 
the  cards.  The  familiar  colors  of  autumn — red,  yellow,  and  green — 
were  repeated  in  the  courses  of  the  dinner. 

As  one  Thanksgiving  approached  it  was  decided  that  the  gray 
Spanish  moss  would  be  used  in  combination  with  the  pine  and  autumn 
leaves.  The  moss  was  festooned  about  doorways,  windows,  and  the  low 
partition  between  the  dining-room  and  the  serving  pantry ;  it  was  draped 
over  the  sideboard,  and  in  combination  with  the  autumn  leaves,  it 
made  a  dainty  basket  for  the  fruit  on  the  tables.  Autumn  leaves  and 
branches  were  heaped  on  the  sideboard,  and  the  leaves  served  as  place 
cards.  The  pine  was  used  as  a  background  in  the  entrance,  the  corners 
of  the  room,  and  the  sideboard.  The  menu  was  made  without  regard 
to  a  color  scheme,  but  the  effect  was  not  displeasing  for  the  gray  moss 
played  the  part  of  peacemaker,  and  kept  any  of  the  several  colors  from 
clashing. 

At  Governor  Jarvis'  Birthday  Dinner,  January  17,  1915,  potted 
plants  belonging  to  members  of  the  faculty,  pine  and  myrtle  were  used 
as  room  decorations.  The  trailing  little  partridge-berries  runni/hg 
the  length  of  the  banquet  tables  were  very  effective.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  drawing  teacher  some  of  the  girls  painted  a  very  attractive  little 
partridge-berry  design  in  the  corner  of  each  place  card.  The  red  and 
green  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  menu  as  follows : 

Baked  Chicken 

Creamed  Potatoes  Buttered  Beets 

Green  Mint  Jelly 

Hot  Rolls  Butter 


Fruit  Salad  Saltines 

Pickles 


Pistachio  Ice  Cream,  with  Cherry 
Vanilla  Cake  Coffee 


Birthday  Cake,  with  red  and  green  candles  arranged  to  form  "79." 

The  decorations  for  the'  alumnae  dinners  have  always  been  simple, 
but  pleasing.  The  first  time  ferns  and  nasturtiums  were  used.  The 
tables  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  middle  table  was 
massed  with  ferns,   nasturtiums  forming  the  center.     The  ferns   and 
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nasturtiums  radiating  from  this  central  table  ran  the  length  of  the  four 
long  tables.  Sweet  peas  and  ferns  were  used  on  another  occasion. 
Clusters  of  sweet  peas  with  runners  of  sweet  peas  and  ferns  were  used 
on  the  tables  which  were  arranged  to  form  a  hollow  square.  The  place 
cards  were  in  keeping  with  the  decorations. 

July  2  is  the  anniversary  of  the  breaking  of  ground  for  the  school, 
and  one  summer  that  event  was  celebrated.  Of  course  the  school  colors, 
purple  and  old  gold,  were  to  be  used.  It  seemed  best  to  carry  out  those 
colors  in  the  table  decorations  only.  A  glass  of  purple  petunias  served 
as  a  centerpiece  for  each  table,  and  a  deep  golden  nasturtium  was  run 
through  each  place  card.  That  morning  the  cooks  were  told  that  a 
special  luncheon  would  be  served,  and  they  were  asked  to  help  make  the 
occasion  a  success.  Everybody  went  to  work  in  earnest.  The  baker 
was  in  a  particularly  good  frame  of  mind,  and  he  was  left  alone  to  make 
and  freeze  the  cream  as  usual.  The  luncheon  was  a  success;  the  food 
was  well  prepared  but  neutral  as  to  color,  while  the  school  colors  on  the 
tables  reminded  the  students  that  a  school  occasion  was  being  observed. 
The  dessert  was  brought  up ;  the  freezer  was  opened :  it  contained  cream 
— pink  cream.     Pink  ice  cream  was  served  that  purple-gold  day ! 

There  is  no  occasion  that  is  easier  to  observe  than  Hallow'een.  One 
year  the  students  were  surprised  on  coming  to  the  dining-room  to  see 
a  huge  jack-o-lantem  grinning  at  them  from  space,  they  saw  other 
jack-o-lanterns,  and  then  they  observed  a  group  of  still,  silent  ghosts. 
While  the  meal  was  being  served  a  witch  made  her  appearance,  and 
devoted  the  most  of  her  time  to  stirring  the  "devil's  broth"  in  a  huge 
cauldron.  ISTear  the  close  of  the  meal  the  ghosts  silently  grouped  them- 
selves about  the  cauldron,  and  the  witch  gave  each  one  some  broth. 
The  ghosts  served  the  broth  (grape  juice)  to  the  students.  The  room 
decorations  were  jack-o-lanterns  and  autumn  leaves.  The  fruit  for  each 
table  was  heaped  on  a  mass  of  gorgeous  leaves.  Red  and  gold  were  the 
chosen  colors  for  this  occasion  as  the  menu  further  proves : 

Stuffed  Eggs,  with  Pimento  Strips 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cornbread  Butter 


Tomato  Jelly  Salad,  Mayonnaise  Dressing 
Saltines 


Grape  Juice  Gold  Cake 


Red  Apples  Bananas 

One  Saint  Patrick's  Day  a  bunch  of  clover  from  the  school  campus 
was  used  as  a  center-piece  for  each  table.     Of  course  Irish  green  was 
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the  color  of  the  day,  and  this  was  carried  out  in  the  menu  by  garnishing 
the  ham  platters  and  the  salad  plates  with  green,  and  by  serving  green 
peas,  turnip  salad,  pickles,  and  green  whipped  cream  over  ice  cream. 

Valentine  celebrations  are  so  familiar  that  very  little  need  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  observation  of  them.  On  one  occasion  that  idea  was 
carried  out  in  red  and  white.  Red  hearts  were  used  as  place  cards  and 
red  apples  adorned  the  tables.  The  platters  of  stuffed  eggs  were  gar- 
nished with  beet  hearts;  heart  biscuits  and  heart  cakes  with  red  icing 
were  used  to  remind  the  girls  that  February  14  is  the  Day  of  Hearts. 

Since  February  22  comes  just  on  the  heels  of  Valentine's  Day,  and 
since  the  students  of  History,  or  one  of  the  classes,  have  always  observed 
the  occasion  in  an  historical  or  a  social  way,  we  seldom  give  the  dinner 
on  that  day  anything  more  than  a  mere  Washingtonian  touch.  At  one 
time,  however,  it  was  worked  out  a  little  more  fully.  Myrtle  was  used 
for  room  and  table  decorations  and  the  place  cards  were  in  the  form  of 
hatchets.  Hatchet  biscuits  were  served  and  the  dessert  was  cherry  pie. 
The  color  scheme  was  red,  green,  and  white. 

For  everyday  decorations  during  the  spring  and  fall  some  flowers  are 
brought  in  by  the  Sunshine  Band  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  from  their  garden. 
Last  year  the  dining-room  girls  had  a  plot  of  sweet  peas  which  they 
planted,  cultivated  and  cut  for  the  tables.  They  were  kept  constantly  on 
the  tables  for  three  weeks  before  school  closed,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
them  for  commencement,  and  some  still  bloomed  for  the  summer  school. 
The  sweet  peas  afforded  so  much  pleasure  that  the  girls  are  growing 
more  this  year.  The  campus  is  sown  with  vetch  and  crimson  clover 
to  improve  the  soil,  and  every  day  during  the  blooming  season  the 
dining-room  is  made  cheerful  by  the  blossoms.  While  the  vetch  is  not 
as  lasting  as  the  clover,  yet  nothing,  not  even  sweet  peas,  is  prettier 
or  more  graceful  while  it  does  last.  The  sideboard  just  opposite  the 
door  lends  itself  well  to  decorations  and  the  vetch  and  clover  show  up 
particularly  well  on  it.  The  most  pleasing  results  are  obtained  by  uni- 
formity in  decorations  for  all  tables  and  the  sideboard. 

Even  in  the  winter  attractive  table  decorations  may  be  had  if  one  will 
only  look  about  and  use  what  is  at  hand.  Ratsbane,  heart-leaves, 
partridge-berries,  and  tiny  pines  and  cedars  are  always  to  be  found. 
When  these  little  plants  are  potted  in  woods-soil  they  keep  fresh  for 
months.  They  do  not  require  much  water  and  freezing  does  not  injure 
them. 

What  has  been  done  here  can  be  done  to  better  advantage  in  any 
private  home.  The  using  of  the  beautiful  Nature-made  material  at 
our  very  doors  has  the  advantages  that  have  already  been  pointed  out, 
and  in  addition,  it  takes  us  to  the  wonderful  outdoors  to  get  it.  Then 
the  forces  of  Nature  unite  to  welcome  us,  and  we  come  back  soothed  and 
refreshed.  Those  who  live  in  country  homes  are  especially  fortunate 
for  they  can  have  an  entirely  new  setting  for  the  table  whenever  they 
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wish.  In  the  summer  the  table  may  be  moved  to  the  quiet,  shady 
porch,  or  under  an  apple  tree;  or  a  picnic  basket  may  be  carried  to  the 
woods,  and  one  may  rest  on  a  velvet  carpet  under  cool  green  trees,  or 
supper  may  be  served  piping  hot  from  the  camp  fire  with  woody  beauty 
on  every  side. 

Commandments  for  Teachers 

(Of  which  the  eleventh  is  the  most  important  of  all.) 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  other  interests  besides  thy  schoolroom. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  try  to  make  thy  children  little  images ;  for  they  are 
a  live  little  bunch,  visiting  the  wriggling  of  their  captivity  upon  thee, 
their  teacher,  unto  the  last  weary  minute  of  the  day;  and  showing  in- 
terest and  cooperation  unto  those  who  give  them  a  reasonable  freedom 
in  working. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  scream  the  names  of  thy  children  in  irritation,  for 
they  will  not  hold  thee  in  respect  if  thou  screamest  their  names  in  vain. 

4.  Remember  the  last  day  of  the  week,  to  keep  it  happy. 

5.  Honor  the  feelings  of  thy  children,  that  their  good  will  may  speak 
well  for  thee  in  the  little  domain  over  which  thou  rulest. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  one  breath  of  stirring  endeavor  in  the  heart 
of  a  little  child. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  any  unkindness  of  speech  or  action  to  enter 
the  door  of  thy  room. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  for  the  drudgery  of  many  "papers,"  the 
precious  hours  that  should  be  given  to  recreation,  that  thy  strength 
and  happiness  may  appear  unto  all  that  come  into  thy  presence. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  witness  to  too  many  precious  schemes  of  "busy 
work,"  for  much  scattered  effort  is  a  weariness  to  the  soul  and  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  wee  fingers. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  room,  nor  her  children,  nor 
her  system,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's;  work  out  thine  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  only  do  not  let  any  one  know  about 
the  trembling  and  the  fear. 

11.  Thou  shalt  laugh :  When  it  rains  and  the  woolly  smelling  wee 
ones  muddy  the  floor;  when  it  blows  and  the  doors  bang;  when  little 
angels  conceal  their  wings  and  wiggle;  when  Tommy  spills  ink,  and 
Mary  flops  a  trailing  tray  of  letters;  when  visitors  appear  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  all  small  heads  have  forgotten  everything  you  thought 
they  kneAv.  And  again  I  say  unto  you:  Laugh.  For  upon  all  these 
commandments  hang  the  law  and  the  profits  in  thy  school. — Ethel  Gess- 
ner  Roclcivell  in  New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education. 


Pine-Needle  Basketry 

Fannie  Lee  Speib,  '17. 

T*T  BHEIST  the  members  of  the  "B"  Class  were  asked  how  we  would 
ft  ft  I  |  like  I"  make  a  basket  oul  of  Longleaf  pine  needles,  we  were 
^^9^  surprised  for  it  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  pine  straw  could 
be  used  for  anything  except  as  a  floor  for  a  horse  stable  or  to  protect 
strawberry  beds  from  the  cold.  We  soon  got  in  the  habit  of  calling  it 
"pine  needles"  when  used  for  making  baskets  and  "pine  straw"  when 
used  for  outdoor  purposes.  Nevertheless  we  were  all  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  making  pine  needle  baskets,  so  one  afternoon  after  school  a 
group  of  girls  set  out  to  gather  pine  needles.  We  had  learned  that  the 
needles  might  be  gathered  green  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  best 
time,  however,  to  gather  them  is  in  the  autumn  and  those  which  fall 
from  the  trees,  dry  or  dead,  are  best.  These  are  generally  a  rich  brown 
and  have  a  hard  smooth  surface  which  renders  the  basket  both  beautiful 
and  durable.  A  wide  range  of  colors  can  be  obtained  in  various  ways. 
The  green  needles,  which  are  pulled  from  the  limb  and  spread  out  in  a 
cool  dark  place  to  dry,  are  ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
dried  in  absolute  darkness  they  will  be  nearly  the  same  color  as  they 
were  when  gathered.  The  needles  may  be  cured  in  a  shorter  time  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them  before  they  are  spread  out  to  dry,  but 
the  color  is  not  so  good.  To  cure  the  needles  brown  they  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  a  few  weeks  and  left  out  day  and  night,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  turned  occasionally,  so  that  they  will  all  cure  the  same 
color.  The  best  time  to  gather  brown  needles  is  in  the  autumn  when 
they  fall  most  abundantly. 

Raffia,  manila,  yucca  [bear  grass]  or  corn  husk  may  be  used  to  deco- 
rate the  baskets  if  desired. 

As  the  pine  needles  must  be  worked  damp  enough  to  be  pliable,  they 
are  soaked  in  water  for  about  three  minutes,  then  taken  out  and  wiped 
dry  with  a  cloth.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  dampening  and 
cleansing.  They  are  then  rolled  in  a  damp  cloth  and  are  so  kept  while 
in  use. 

After  we  had  collected  a  quantity  of  pine  needles  we  went  on  class, 
taking  a  thimble,  a  sewing  needle,  and  the  pine  needles  rolled  in  a  cloth 
ready  for  use.  We  followed  these  directions :  the  needle  should  first  be 
threaded  with  raffia,  but  smaller  children  will  find  it  easier  to  use  coarse 
thread  instead  of  raffia.  The  needle  should  be  a  rather  large  blunt 
needle  with  a  large  eye.  In  sewing  the  basket  the  simple  coil  stitch  is 
used.  A  small  roll  of  pine  needles  wrapped  with  the  sewing  material 
and  coiled  upon  itself  forms  the  "button,"  which  is  the  center  of  the 
basket.  To  begin  the  button  take  about  nine  needles,  having  threaded 
the  needle  with  raffia  or  thread,  place  the  thread  around  the  needles  about 
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an  inch  from  the  large  end.  Then  holding  the  needles  in  the  left  hand 
wind  the  raffia  around  the  coil  about  twelve  times.  This  wrapped  part 
of  the  needles  must  be  very  carefully  coiled  upon  itself  by  bringing  the 
short  end  underneath  and  letting  the  long  end  of  the  coil  pass  towards 
the  left  on  top.  Now  pass  the  raffia  over  the  top  of  the  coil  and  insert 
the  sewing  needle  under  the  first  round  of  the  thread,  letting  the  point 
of  the  needle  come  through  to  the  left  or  right  of  this  thread.  This 
forms  the  first  stitch.  The  sewing  continues  round  after  round  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  insert  the  needle  well  into  the  coil,  letting  all  the 
stitches  be  as  even  as  possible.  Each  stitch  must  be  tightly  drawn  and 
held  in  position  while  the  next  is  being  taken,  and  care  should  be  taken 
from  the  first  to  space  the  stitches  evenly,  for  these  lines  of  sewing 
radiating  from  the  center  form  an  important  decoration  for  the  basket. 
When  pine  needles  are  inserted  be  careful  to  place  the  smooth  or  polished 
side  out  and  the  coil  must  not  be  twisted.  It  is  important  to  have  in 
mind  from  the  beginning  a  definite  shape  for  the  basket. 

In  making  large  baskets,  the  rows  of  stitches  diverge,  so  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  add  extra  stitches  in  order  to  make  it  firm.  To  do 
this  take  a  stitch  in  each  wide  space  between  the  rows  and  let  this  stitch 
begin  a  new  row. 

The  pine  cone  may  be  effectively  used  in  the  center  of  the  lid  of  the 
basket  as  a  handle.  The  cones  should  be  gathered  green  in  the  autumn 
before  they  are  too  widely  open  and  then  spread  out  in  the  sun  or  shade 
to  dry.  To  begin  the  lid  or  cover  wrap  a  strand  of  raffia  around  the 
large  end  of  the  cone  two  or  three  times  to  form  the  beginning  of  the 
coil,  then  take  a  coil  of  pine  needles  the  size  of  that  used  in  the  basket 
and  begin  to  sew  this  with  the  raffia,  passing  the  sewing  needle  under 
the  wrapping  of  raffia  and  taking  the  stitches  close  together  the  sewing 
is  continued  and  then  the  stitches  are  taken  in  the  usual  way.  It  is 
well  to  count  the  number  of  rows  of  stitches  around  the  top  of  the 
basket  and  begin  with  the  same  number  in  the  cover  as  was  in  the  top. 
When  the  cone  is  used  the  size  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  so 
as  to  have  it  in  harmony  with  the  whole  basket. 

The  simplest  form  of  cover  is  one  that  rests  flat  on  the  basket.  It  is 
begun  just  as  the  bottom  of  the  basket  was  and  made  the  desired  size, 
then  fastened  to  the  basket  with  a  piece  of  the  sewing  material.  An- 
other cover  is  one  that  fits  over  the  top  of  the  basket.  In  this  case  the 
form  of  the  basket  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  cover  is  made 
one  round  larger  than  the  basket,  then  turned  down.  After  making 
three  rounds  the  coil  is  allowed  to  run  out  and  the  edge  is  finished 
smoothly. 

We  made  baskets  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors,  the  size  ranging  from 
two  and  one  half  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
Some  of  the  baskets  were  high  with  straight  sides,  while  others  were 
very  much  curved,  but  individuality  was  used  in  each  basket.     We  made 
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not  only  a  variety  of  baskets,  but  pretty  pencil  holders,  jardinieres,  sand- 
wich trays  and  large  fruit  baskets.  We  tried  to  make  each  basket  just 
as  firm  as  possible  and  it  was  interesting  to  find  out  that  they  can  be 
made  just  as  firm  with  a  small  coil  as  with  a  large  one.  In  making  the 
jardiniere  a  large  coil  was  used  because  it  would  have  more  weight  on 
it  than  a  basket,  but  a  large  basket  was  made  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
small  coil  and  when  both  were  finished  the  basket  was  just  as  firm  as  the 
jardiniere. 

After  all  the  baskets,  jardinieres  and  pencil  holders  had  been  com- 
pleted they  were  attractively  arranged  on  a  table  in  the  library,  where 
visitors  might  see  them.  Some  who  saw  the  baskets  thought  them  so 
attractive  and  pretty  that  they  wanted  to  purchase  one,  so  several  of 
the  girls  sold  their  baskets  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  had  a  good  time  together  making  these  baskets  and  each  girl 
profited  by  the  other  girl's  mistakes.  We  were  the  first  class  to  take 
up  this  work  and  we  feel  very  proud  of  our  success;  we  hope  that  any 
who  attempt  to  make  pine-needle  baskets  will  be  just  as  successful  as  we 
were  and  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  the  work  as  we  did.  If  anyone 
wishes  further  information  about  making  baskets  they  can  get  "The 
Pine-Needle  Basket  Book,"  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  McAfee,  published  by  the 
Pine-Needle  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 


County  Commencements 

Daisy  Bailey  Waitt. 

CHE  County  Commencement  has  been  an  item  of  interest  in  all 
the  county  and  State  papers  since  the  latter  part  of  March,  but 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  town  where  a  county 
commencement  has  been  held  or  if  you  have  attended  one  this  year  you 
know  that  the  half  has  not  been  told  in  the  newspapers  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  told,  for  the  inspiration  of  such  an  occasion  is  one  of  the 
intangible  things  of  spirit  and  cannot  be  put  into  print.  As  Superinten- 
dent Joyner  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Bulletin  on  The  County  Com- 
mencement : 

"No  appeal  to  humanity  is  so  powerful  and  irresistible  as  the  appeal  of 
needy  childhood.  The  vast  army  of  children  assembled  on  these  commence- 
ment occasions  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  marching  in  review  before  the 
assembled  citizenship  of  the  county,  impresses  the  average  citizen  and  tax- 
payer as  nothing  else  can,  with  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  in  his  county,  and  gives  him  a  new  conception  of 
his  duty  to  pay  and  even  to  increase  his  taxes  for  such  a  work. 

"The  county  commencement  has  done  much  also  to  knit  closer  town  and 
country  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sociability  and  of  cooperation  for  the 
common  good  among  all  classes  of  citizens." 

And  the  County  Commencement  has  come  to  stay.  To  quote  again 
from  the  bulletin  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Alderman  last  July  and  referred 
to  above: 

"The  county  commencement  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county,  at 
which  certificates  of  graduation  are  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  seventh 
grades  of  all  the  public  schools,  after  they  have  passed  a  uniform  county- 
wide  examination,  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  rural  public 
education  in  North  Carolina  and,  within  four  years,  has  grown  from  a  single 
local  event  in  one  county  till  it  is  now  a  regular,  established,  and  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  educational  work  of  practically  half  the  counties  of  the 
State. 

"The  county  commencement  is  many  things  in  one.  Influences  radiate 
from  it  in  every  direction.  It  has  a  vital  practical  effect  upon  the  actual 
work  of  the  schools  in  all  its  phases,  while  at  the  same  time  exerting  at 
powerful  propagandizing  influence  upon  the  public  in  behalf  of  public  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  standardizing  force  for  both  pupil  and  teacher;  it  is  an 
inspiration,  an  awakener  of  enthusiasm,  the  incentive  to  friendly  rivalry  and 
to  school  and  community  loyalty;  it  gives  impulse  and  encouragement  to  all 
branches  of  elem entry  school  work;  and  it  is  a  great  concrete  advertisement 
of  the  public  schools,  a  magnificent  pageant,  symbolizing  their  epic  progress 
and  the  untold  immensity  of  their  task,  and  rousing  an  apathetic  public  to 
interest  in  the  public's  greatest  enterprise,  that  of  universal  education. 

"During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  1914,  forty-one  counties  in 
North  Carolina  held  such  commencements.  In  round  numbers  an  aggregate 
of  70,000  school  children  took  active  part  in  these  events,  marching  in  the 
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parades  and  participating  in  the  various  contests  and  programs.  If  all  the 
county  commencement  parades  had  been  lined  up  in  one  mammoth  line  it 
would  have  stretched  from  Raleigh  to  Goldsboro,  or  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  Between  2,500  and  3,000  graduates  of  the  seventh  grades  in  these 
forty-one  counties  received  certificates  of  graduation,  after  having  success- 
fully passed  a  uniform  county  examination  given  out  from  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  And  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  witnessed  the  parades  and  the  exercises  of  certificate  pre- 
sentation, reviewed  the  school  exhibits  and  listened  to  the  literary  contests  of 
the  pupils,  and  were  impressed  with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  public  education  and  of  their  responsibility  for  its  perfection  and  con- 
tinuance." 

This  year  the  newspapers  indicate  that  many  other  counties  have 
joined  the  list  and  have  held  their  first  county  commencement — Meck- 
lenburg, Wayne,  Harnett,  Iredell  and  Bertie  among  others.  Mr.  L.  C. 
Brogden,  State  agent  for  Rural  Schools,  who  has  been  attending  county 
commencements  all  over  the  State,  estimates  that  this  year  when  all  the 
reports  are  in  there  will  have  been  between  60  and  70  counties  which 
have  held  general  commencements.  The  principle  features  of  a  county 
commencement  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Alderman  are:  the  examination, 
the  parade,  the  exhibits,  the  address,  athletic  events,  declamation  and  rec- 
itation contests  and  other  miscellaneous  features,  such  as  parade  features, 
singing  contests  participated  in  by  different  schools  ensemble,  game 
festivals  and  plays,  preferably  one  or  two  act  plays  of  a  historical  nature. 
The  first  of  these  features,  the  examination  and  certification  of  children 
who  have  completed  the  first  seven  grades  of  school  work,  and  are  ready 
to  enter  a  high  school,  is  doing  much  to  standardize  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools.  As  last  year  upwards  of  3,000  children  received  certificates  this 
year  the  number  will  be  increasingly  large  as  the  figures  indicate.  In 
the  counties  of  Granville,  Forsyth,  Surry  and  McDowell  Mr.  Brogden 
gave  certificates  to  290.  In  Iredell  County  116  received  certificates,  in 
"Wake  102,  in  Franklin  95,  and  so  on  through  the  list,  indicating  the 
healthy  progress  in  school  organization  and  standardization  of  the 
course  of  study  so  much  needed. 

The  parades  this  year  have  lost  none  of  their  inspirational  value  but 
in  many  instances  the  parade  itself  has  been  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
commencement.  In  Wake  County  a  bit  of  history  may  yet  be  entitled: 
"What  a  County  Commencement  did  for  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh,"  for  as  a  result  of  a  banner  carried  by  the  city  section  of  the 
school  parade  bearing  the  inscription  "Enrollment  4,064,  seating  ca- 
pacity 2,634,"  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  that  means  better,  bigger 
and  more  substantial  school  buildings  for  Raleigh.  Many  knew  that  the 
Raleigh  schools  were  badly  crowded,  but  the  banner,  and  the  sight  of  the 
children  as  they  marched  drove  the  figures  home.  As  a  consequence  an 
organized  effort  for  better  school  buildings  has  been  inaugurated.  In 
the  Harnett  County  parade  a  banner  bearing  the  inscription — 
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MOONLIGHT   SCHOOL 
The  First  Evee  Organized  in  North  Carolina 
District  No.  4  Grove  Toumship 

Give  the  Old  Folks  a  Chance 

was  a  feature  in  school  progress  which  calls  to  mind  that  there  are  in  the 
State  fourteen  out  of  every  hundred  voters  waiting  to  be  organized  in 
similar  schools,  not  to  mention  the  women,  who  are  debarred  from  the 
ballot.  Several  other  counties  boast  Moonlight  Schools  which  were  fea- 
tured in  their  parade  or  march  of  events. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  commencement  parades  this  year  has 
been  the  number  of  organizations  participating,  some  of  these  in  the 
school,  others  interested  in  education.  These  have  been  representatives 
from  women's  clubs,  school  committeemen,  members  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  boy  scouts,  camp  fire  girls,  corn 
clubs,  pig  clubs,  canning  clubs,  etc.,  etc. 

In  some  counties  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises has  caused  the  exhibits  to  be  left  for  a  more  propitious  occasion, 
in  others  the  exhibits  have  been  featured  in  the  commencement.  In 
Cumberland  the  school  exhibits  were  said  to  be  the  best  part  of  the 
commencement.     I  quote  the  newspaper  account: 

"They  were  displayed  in  floral  hall  at  the  Cape  Fear  Fair  Grounds.  The 
school  making  the  best  exhibit  was  given  a  university  encyclopedia,  and  to 
the  school  making  the  most  meritorious  domestic  science  exhibit  went  a 
Webster's  International  dictionary.  The  prizes  were  good  and  the  exhibits 
were  better.  There  were  exhibits  by  some  of  the  older  students  that  were  eye- 
openers  and  work  by  some  of  the  tots  that  was  startling.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  person  who  attended  this  commencement  has  a  larger  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  his  own  people  than  he  had  before.  There  were  drawings — 
good  drawings — specimens  of  penmanship,  many  maps,  exhibits  of  seat  and 
board  work,  hand-embroidery,  patching,  darning,  plain  sewing,  pones  of  corn- 
bread  that  made  one  think  pityingly  of  the  high  cost  of  living  when  he 
thought  of  what  would  happen  when  this  generation  meets  it;  plates  of  butter- 
milk biscuits,  beautiful  loaves  of  bread  and,  most  important  of  all,  exhibits  of 
seed  corn  selection  and  germination." 

The  State  Department,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  University 
and  the  various  colleges  of  the  State  have  been  kept  busy  furnishing 
speakers  for  the  county  commencements.  The  addresses  have  been  in- 
spiring and  varied.  In  many  cases  the  audiences  have  been  so  large 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  hold  the  exercises  outside,  with  the  school 
porch  or  some  other  improvised  platform  as  a  stage  or  speakers'  stand. 
In  Rowan  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  exercises  were  held  simultaneously 
in  five  different  places. 

The  athletic  contests  have  been  varied,  in  some  instances  the  girls 
taking  part  as  well  as  the  boys.     Basketball,  baseball  and  tennis,  as  well 
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as  the  regular  field  and  track  sports  have  entered  into  the  competition, 
and  hoth  skill  and  training  has  been  evinced. 

Several  new  features  have  been  added  to  the  contests  in  addition  to 
athletics,  declamation,  recitations  and  spelling.  The  announcement  sent 
out  in  Mecklenburg  County  governing  these  contests  and  given  below 
illustrates  their  varied  character: 

1.  A  pupil  entering  any  of  these  contests  must  be  a  bona  fide  student 
of  one  of  the  rural  schools.  Thirty  per  cent  attendance  is  required  and 
a  majority  of  the  school  work  must  be  passed. 

2.  The  Declamation  and  Recitation  Contests  will  be  limited  to  pupils 
in  the  sixth  grade  through  the  high  school. 

3.  The  story-telling  contest  from  the  first  grade  through  the  sixth 
grade. 

4.  The  spelling  match  will  be  limited  from  the  first  grade  through 
the  sixth  grade. 

5.  The  glee  club  contest  will  be  open  to  all  the  pupils,  of  any  school. 
There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  open  to  schools  of  different  enrollment. 
Section  1  schools  with  enrollment  exceeding  50.  Section  2  schools  with 
enrollment  under  50. 

6.  Short  story  contest  entered  into  by  pupils  in  high  school  only.  The 
love  story  will  be  eliminated  in  the  contest.  A  committee  of  three  will 
judge  the  merits  of  story. 

The  attention  of  the  high  school  students  is  called  to  the  handsome 
silver  loving  cup  offered  by  the  Signers  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  Charlotte, 
1ST.  C,  for  the  best  essay  on  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence." 
Last  year  this  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Bertha  Hipp,  r.f.d.  5,  Charlotte. 
The  glee  club  contests  in  Mecklenburg,  duplicated  by  chorus  contests 
in  Johnston  and  other  counties,  put  the  premium  on  public  school  music 
and  community  singing  which  the  exhibits  do  for  the  work  in  drawing, 
domestic  science,  etc.  In  Edgecombe  County  also  the  contests  were 
made  to  cover  the  work  actually  done  in  the  grades,  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  etc.     Wake  County  added  the  school  farm  contests. 

The  historical  pageant  as  a  feature  of  the  commencement  was  worked 
out  in  Granville  County,  where  eight  different  schools  presented  eight 
episodes  in  North  Carolina  history,  these  episodes  also  appearing  in  the 
floats  as  features  of  the  parade.  Some  of  the  episodes  used  in  Granville 
were :  The  Lost  Colony,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
The  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  Edenton  Tea  Party,  and  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  episodes  which  the  history  of  the  State  affords. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  and  of  the  school  the  county 
commencements  of  1915  have  been  well  worth  while  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  perhaps 
that  the  Wadesboro  Messenger  and  Intelligencer  makes  the  suggestion 
that  next  year  a  State  commencement  might  be  held  in  Raleigh,  the 
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winners  of  the  various  prizes  to  be  invited  to  the  capital  there  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  for  prizes  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  some  method  of  elimination  being  employed  to  prevent  the 
gathering  from  being  unwieldy.  Such  a  suggestion  is  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration  for  the  future  if  not  for  next  year. 


A  Modern  Nursery  Rhyme 


Baby,  by 
Here's  a  fly ! 
Let  us  kill  him,  you  and  I, 
Ere  he  crawls 
Up  the  walls, 
And  dire  ill  befalls. 
I  believe  on  those  six  legs 
Are  a  billion  typhoid  eggs ! 
There  he  goes 
On  his  toes, 
Tickling  baby's  nose ! 
JSTow  we  must  run  right  away 
For  the  antiseptic  spray, 
To  sterilize 
Where  the  fly's 
Little  microbes  stray! 
Only  think,  'neath  his  two  wings 
Lurk  all  sorts  of  hard-named  things ! 
Every  fly 
Fresh  supply 
Of  these  horrors  brings ! 
So  we  have  to  analyze, 
Neutralize  and  immunize, 
Vaporize, 
Sterilize, 
Just  to  fight  the  flies ! 

— Carolyn  Wells  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
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Are  you  going  to  rust  this  vacation  ?     ISTo,  this  is  not  a  typographical 
error.     Many  people  rust  rather  than  rest  during  the  long  vacation. 


Could  you  not  start  a  summer  reading  circle  m  your 
A  Summer  „       .  „  ,  , 

ReadingCircle  commuulty  •  A  group  of  people  can  get  as  keen  enjoy- 
ment from  talking  over  book  folk  as  they  can  from  gos- 
siping about  their  neighbors.  Select  books  with  strong  human  appeal, 
good  character  play,  and  with  a  background  that  tempts  one  to  linger 
over  it,  with  plot  enough  to  keep  up  interest.  Break  down  all  restraint 
and  have  free  discussion.  Could  you  not  help  others  to*  a  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  books  and  at  the  same  time  make  your  own  summer  reading 
count  for  more  ?  Numerous  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan 
suggest  themselves,  but  if  you  think  about  it  you  can  work  out  for  your- 
self a  plan  that  will  fit  the  group  you  have  in  mind.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  what  books  to  use  you  can  get  suggestive  lists  from  any 
library  or  from  any  school  that  is  interested  in  doing  extension  work. 
Think  about  the  plan.  You'll  get  far  more  genuine  pleasure  reading  for 
a  purpose  and  sharing  your  reading  with  others  than  you  would  get  from 
the  usual  desultory  hammock  reading  of  the  vacation. 


The  artistic  is  featured  in  a  series  of  articles  in  this 
Articles  issue.     To  quote  one  of  the  articles  "Taste  cannot  be 

taught"  but  appreciation  of  line  and  color  can  be  de- 
veloped. The  eyes  of  those  who  have  eyes  but  see  not  can  be  opened. 
This  can  be  done  by  picture  study.     One  of  these  articles  is  by  the 
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superintendent  of  Wilmington  schools,  a  man  who  has  been  markedly 
successful  in  inculcating  a  love  and  appreciation  of  good  pictures  and 
the  beautiful  not  only  in  the  cultured  few  but  in  the  people,  and  this 
he  has  done  by  putting  his  theories  into  practice  in  the  public  schools. 
The  article  by  North  Carolina's  most  eminent  artist  is  proof  that  he 
refuses  to  live  in  a  palace  of  art,  remote  from  the  lives  of  men,  but 
keeps  himself  human  and  helps  men  see  "with  larger  other  eyes  than 
theirs."  Wherever  Training  School  girls  go,  there  you  will  find  the 
practical  work  in  drawing  at  work  in  the  schools.  In  this  number  is 
the  report  that  a  group  of  Training  School  girls  have  taken  entire  charge 
of  the  drawing  in  one  of  the  graded  schools.  The  value  of  hand  expres- 
sion is  realized  by  the  students  while  here  because  of  their  own  interest, 
as  well  as  when  they  go  out  and  find  its  worth  with  children.  The 
article  on  making  baskets  of  pine  needles  gives  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  who  found  pure  joy  in  creating  a  thing  of  beauty  and  usefulness 
out  of  the  once-despised  pine  straw.  She  is  spokesman  for  the  whole 
class. 

The  article  on  table  decorations,  by  the  ruling  genius  of  the  dining 
hall,  shows  the  value  of  a  pleasing  setting  for  meals  and  the  need  for  a 
break  in  the  monotony  of  life.  But,  better  than  that,  she  shows  how  to 
use  what  nature  has  given  "without  money  and  without  price."  A  good 
illustration  for  this  would  be  to  have  pictures  of  decorations  of  nature's 
material  in  a  good  taste  column  and  of  man-made  material  in  a  bad 
taste  column. 

Xhe  Why  should  the  making  of  the  school  beautiful  not 

Rural  School  have  a  place  next  only  to  school  sanitation?  The  school- 
Beautiful  house  built  upon  good  architectural  lines,  with  sanitary 
provisions  and  furnished  simply  and  artistically,  with  regard  to  balance, 
color  combination  and  with  substantial  and  attractive  furniture,  will 
improve  the  artistic  taste  of  the  people  more  than  six  months  of  lectures 
or  any  amount  of  talk.  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say,"  may  be  applied  to  schoolhouses  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
Can  you  measure  the  tastes  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  by  their 
schoolhouses?  Take  for  instance  the  average  schoolhouse  set  in  a  bare 
spot  with  the  grounds  around  the  house  ornamented  only  by  a  littered 
wood  pile;  no  trees,  no  shrubbery — nothing  but  bareness  and  desolation. 
On  the  inside  the  central  article  of  furniture  is  a  rusty  stove  set  in  a  box 
of  sand  and  the  sand  littered  with  apple  cores  and  potato  peelings,  the 
walls  bare  of  pictures,  dirty  windows  with  broken  panes.  What  in- 
centive does  a  "seat  of  learning"  of  this  kind  have  for  the  children  ?  It 
violates  the  principles  of  sanitation  and  beauty  that  are  so  essential  in 
a  child's  training.  North  Carolina  has  been  busy  building  a  great 
number  of  schoolhouses,  but  many  of  them  are  of  the  box  type,  set  in  an 
old  field.     More  attention  should  be  paid  to  a  good  location  and  to  lines 
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of  architecture.  A  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Middle  West  Re- 
view, and  reviewed  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  give  excellent  ideas 
for  building  the  school  and  improving  the  grounds,  while  minute  details 
of  interior  decoration  may  be  had  from  the  articles  here  published.  A 
good  bulletin  on  "Plans  for  Public  Schoolhouses"  with  estimations,  speci- 
fications, bills  of  material  and  estimated  cost  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
There  is  also  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  The 
School  Building  and  Grounds. 


The  average  teacher  who  neglects  the  daily  prepara- 
..  tion  of  her  recitations,  and  fails  to  conform  to  a  definite 

program  of  school  work,  soon  ceases  to  grow  in  her  pro- 
fession, or  to  expand  in  mental  capacity.  In  short,  she  has  reached  the 
danger  line,  and  there  is  little  hope  for  her  success  in  the  school-room 
kingdom. 

Suppose  you  attend  a  summer  school  for  six  weeks  every  two  years 
(and  few  of  us  go  for  a  longer  period),  you  naturally  gain  a  great  deal 
in  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  but  how  long  is  it  after  you  have  begun 
teaching  again  before  you  begin  to  weary  of  your  work,  and  complain 
of  the  dull  pupils  in  your  classes  unless  you  devote  some  time  each  day 
in  daily  preparation  of  your  subjects?  Could  you  teach  a  lesson  in 
November,  we'll  say,  on  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  a  subject  all  of  us  should 
be  familiar  with,  when  you  had  not  given  it  a  minute's  serious  considera- 
tion since  you  left  the  Summer  School  in  July  or  August?  Daily 
preparation,  then,  is  the  point  I'm  trying  to  drive  home.  You  have 
ideas  of  who  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were,  and  what  they  did,  but  do  you 
not  need  to  refresh  yourself  upon  the  subject,  and  plan  a  definite  outline 
to  suit  this  special  class  of  pupils  whom  you  have  not  taught  before  this 
year?  Haziness  of  ideas  in  yourself  will  produce  haziness  in  your 
pupils.  You  may  have  ever  so  many  degrees  tacked  on  to  your  name, 
but  all  of  the  B.S.'s,  A.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  or  even  Ph.D.'s,  you  can  carry  will 
amount  to  nothing  unless  there  is  a  constant  recalling  of  those  nine- 
tenths  of  materials  you  are  prone  to  forget,  and  your  growth  will  very 
soon  be  confined  to  the  danger-line.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  subject  is 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  she  is  quick  to  discern  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  discipline,  an  added  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  and  a 
good  nervous  system  over  and  above  these. 

But  success  cannot  be  assured  after  the  daily  preparation  of  each  sub- 
ject to  be  taught  has  been  duly  recognized  unless  there  is  a  definite  time 
for  each  subject  upon  the  program.  Practically  every  day  temptations 
for  running  over  the  danger  line  and  disregarding  time  limits  arise  in 
the  school  room.  A  class  room  can  be  thrown  into  confusion  for  a  whole 
day  by  a  single  intrusion  upon  this  danger  line. 
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The  children  should  know  the  program  and  be  prepared  for  the  speci- 
fied subject  at  the  time  when  the  recitation  is  scheduled. 

A  conscientious  preparation  of  the  daily  recitations,  and  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  specially  prepared  program,  then,  are  necessary  requisites 
to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  grow  and  expand  in  mental  capacity  or 
power. 

In  the  department  of  suggestions  for  this  month  there 
This  Number  *s  something  valuable  for  each  of  the  first  four  grades. 
The  first  two  are  by  critic  teachers  in  the  Model  School. 
The  one  on  bird  study  in  the  first  grade  shows  how  leading  children  to 
observe  things  around  them  can  be  made  a  joy  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  one  on  the  making  of  the  bean  bags  in  the  second  grade  is  proof  that 
the  alert,  resourceful  teacher  can  develop  initiative  and  independence 
even  in  little  tots,  and  yet  can  carefully  and  wisely  guide  them.  It  is 
this  kind  of  a  teacher  whose  pupils  consider  it  a  reward  to  be  kept  in. 
For  each  grade  the  suggestions  show  that  there  is  abundance  of  material 
at  hand  only  needing  the  seeing  eye  of  the  teacher  to  find  it  and  use  it. 
It  is  this  creative  work  that  taxes  the  teacher's  ingenuity  and  makes 
teaching  an  eternal  delight.  Every  teacher  can  find  this  joy  if  she 
isn't  too  indolent. 

The  The  first  issue  of  The  Quarterly  was  edited  by  the 

Senior  Glass  Class  of  1914,  but  they  made  it  a  Training  School  issue 
Featured  w^h  only  one  section  devoted  to  the  class  activities,  thus 

subordinating  class  spirit  to  school  spirit.  In  this  issue,  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume,  the  senior  class  is  featured  once  again  and  in  but 
one  section.  The  class  feels  it  more  of  an  honor  to  have  a  small  section 
devoted  to  it  in  The  Quarterly,  showing  itself  a  part  of  the  school 
work,  than  it  would  be  to  have  a  large  space  or  a  separate  publication 
devoted  to  the  class  alone.  It  is  befitting,  however,  that  once  a  year 
the  class  that  has  completed  the  course  of  study  of  the  school  and  is 
ready  to  go  out  to  represent  the  institution  should  be  given  some  dis- 
tinction. Therefore  the  Class  of  1915  has  followed  the  precedent  of 
that  of  1914  in  devoting  a  small  portion  of  The  Quarterly  to  its  ac- 
tivities. 

Class  spirit,  if  developed  in  the  proper  manner,  is  a 
School  S  'r"t  '  thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  then  helps  not  only  the 
class  itself  but  the  school  at  large.  Friendly  rivalry 
between  classes  often  develops,  besides  a  pride  in  the  class,  a  fine  com- 
petition which  in  the  end  makes  for  cooperation  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  this  spirit,  if  carried  too  far,  leads  to  selfishness  and  narrowness. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  school  is  a  larger  organization  and 
that  class  spirit  should  be  subordinate  to  school  spirit.     Class  spirit  is 
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often  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  members  see  but  one  side  of  a 
question  in  which  the  school  and  class  are  involved.  This  spirit  often 
causes  unfriendly  thoughts  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  enmity  between  the 
classes;  whereas,  if  all  classes  worked  together  for  the  good  of  the 
larger  organization,  the  school,  the  results  would  be  different  and  far 
better  not  only  for  the  school  but  for  the  class  itself  in  the  long  run. 

Sometimes  this  too  far  developed  class  spirit  is  even  continued  among 
the  alumnae,  causing  a  lack  of  cooperation  and  unity.  Problems  are  too 
often  discussed  with  reference  to  individual  classes  rather  than  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole.  If  this  old  feeling  of  rivalry  could  be  laid 
aside  and  the  planning  and  working  for  the  good  of  the  whole  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  much  more  progress  would  be  made  and  far  better  results 
would  be  obtained.  Then  the  school  or  larger  organization  would  be 
the  unit  to  be  worked  for  and  the  classes  would  make  more  headway 
at  the  same  time. 

In  a  school  so  young  as  the  Training  School,  it  would  be  well  to  fore- 
see such  dangers  before  they  arise.  If  the  proper  spirit  is  developed 
in  the  classes  while  they  are  in  school,  it  will  show  itself  when  the 
class  becomes  merged  in  the  alumna?. 


Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  the  very  successful  county  health  officer  of  Samp- 
son County,  who  had  an  article  on  health  work  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Quarterly,  has  been  called  to  the  State  Department  of  Health.  He 
takes  the  new  place  recently  created,  that  of  Superintendent  of  Rural 
Sanitation,  which  succeeds  the  Rockefeller  Commission. 


Suggestions 

Bird  Study  in  the  First  Grade 

Miriam  MacFadyen. 

For  once  I  have  ceased  to  envy  the  country  teacher !  Now  I  have  the 
same  opportunity  for  bird  study  that  she  has,  for  the  Model  School  is 
ideally  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  campus.  Between  it  and  the 
Training  School  there  are  thick  woods.  As  this  is  school  property  of 
course  the  birds  here  have  been  protected  as  is  shown  by  their  great 
number  and  variety. 

From  the  windows  of  our  school  room  we  have  seen  the  cardinal  and 
his  brown  mate  and  have  learned  to  love  and  to  recognize  his  song.  We 
have  seen  the  male  and  female  English  sparrow,  the  blue  bird,  the  brown 
thrush  and  the  blue  jay. 

Between  bells  in  the  morning  and  at  recess  we  have  gone  into  the 
woods  and  seen  the  robin,  the  brown  creeper,  the  tanager  and  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  pecking  away  for  his  food. 

Reading  lessons  have  been  interrupted  not  by  me  but  by  a  child,  to 
hear  the  "caw"  of  a  crow  or  some  other  "song"  which  he  has  recog- 
nized. 

During  the  four  weeks  of  April  we  made  a  special  study  of  birds  and 
Bird  Day  in  May  was  the  natural  result. 

This  study  gave  a  new  interest  to  all  of  their  other  work.  Every- 
thing possible  was  correlated  with  it. 

All  the  bird  stories  in  their  old  primers  or  readers  were  reviewed. 
Short  poems  were  put  on  the  board  about  the  bird  of  the  day.  Stories 
and  poems  were  given  individual  children  to  prepare  at  home  and  read 
to  class. 

The  Language  work  received  the  greatest  impetus.  Conversational 
lessons  were  a  joy.  One  Monday  morning  one  child  told  of  seeing  a 
crow  pull  up  a  piece  of  young  corn,  another  of  seeing  a  woodpecker 
getting  his  supper  from  a  telegraph  pole,  another  of  how  his  cat  had 
killed  a  little  house  wren,  another  of  seeing  on  his  way  to  school  a  little 
sparrow  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  curbstone,  and  of  how  pretty  he 
looked,  and  a  little  girl  told  us  that  at  breakfast  that  morning  she  had 
heard  a  bird,  in  a  tree  right  outside  the  window,  singing  a  lovely  song 
and  she  had  gotten  up  and  looked  at  it  and  it  was  just  like  our  picture 
of  a  mocking  bird  and  her  mother  said  it  was  a  mocking  bird  ! 

Many  little  couplets  and  verses  about  the  different  birds  were  mem- 
orized. Tennyson's  "Birdie"  was  memorized,  then  played.  For  the 
nest  ten  children  formed  a  circle ;  within  this  the  tiniest  child  was  placed 
for  the  baby  and  the  largest  one  for  the  mother  bird.  The  children 
forming  the  nest  asked  the  question,  "What  does  little  birdie  say  in  her 
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nest  at  peep  of  day?"     Then  baby  bird  and  the  mother  bird  took  their 
parts,  finally  baby  bird  flying  away. 

After  they  had  learned  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,"  it  was  played. 
There  was  absolute  silence  in  the  room  as  the  king  sat  on  the  waste 
paper  basket  placed  on  a  chair — his  throne !  As  the  pie — a  circle  of  ten 
children  inclosing  four  and  twenty  others — "moved"  before  him  the  ex- 
citement was  intense.  When  the  newspaper  which  had  been  thrown  over 
"the  bird's"  heads  was  removed  they  burst  into  the  song  "The  Blue- 
bird" which  they  had  learned.  Later  it  was  great  fun  to  see  the  king 
counting  his  money,  the  queen  eating  bread  and  honey  and  to  see  the 
way  the  maid's  nose  was  "nipped"  by  the  flying  blackbird. 

The  stories  "How  the  Woodpecker  Got  His  Red  Head,"  "The  Crane's 
Express"  and  "The  Crane  and  the  Humming  Bird"  were  told  the  chil- 
dren for  their  pleasure. 

The  children  drew  their  own  lessons  of  self  reliance,  gratitude  and 
so  on,  from  the  fables : 

"The  Lark  and  the  Farmer." 

"The  Dove  and  the  Ant." 

"The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher." 

"The  Fox  and  the  Crow." 

The  Number  Work  at  this  time  dealt  with  birds,  bird's  eggs  and 
nests,  bugs,  worms,  berries  and  other  things  birds  eat. 

In  Drawing  boys  who  had  done  careless  work  now  did  beautiful 
coloring  because  of  their  interest.  The  first  two  birds  that  were  drawn 
were  given  as  definite  Drawing  lessons  in  order  that  children  might  get 
the  proper  stroke.     They  were  given  hectographed  outlines  of  the  birds. 

They  learned  to  write  the  names  of  the  birds  and  to  write  short  sen- 
tences about  them. 

Seat  Wokk. 

Children  were  given  an  outline  of  the  bird  we  were  studying.  This 
they  colored  like  a  picture  of  the  bird  which  was  placed  before  them. 

From  clay  they  modeled  birds,  bird's  eggs  and  nests,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
couraged even  though  they  were  crude. 

They  made  free  hand  paper  cuttings  of  birds. 

They  built  up  the  names  of  the  birds  with  letter  cards. 

School  Room  Decoration. 

Every  bird  studied  was  colored  and  the  best  ones  chosen  for  posters, 
the  others  kept  for  their  bird  booklets. 

Across  the  front  of  the  room  above  the  blackboard  a  strip  of  solid 
colored  wall  paper  the  color  of  the  wall  (cream)  was  placed;  on  this 
was  drawn  two  telephone  poles  and  on  the  wires  drawn  between  these 
the  birds  were  perched. 
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Branches  were  stuck  in  the  sand  table  around  the  playhouse  and  on 
these  branches  many  birds  fluttered. 

On  the  closet  door  was  hung  a  bluebird  calendar  for  the  month  made 
on  a  large  sheet  of  white  cardboard. 

Above  the  other  blackboard  which  extended  across  one  whole  side  of 
the  room  were  placed  in  a  straight  row  the  colored  pictures  of  the  birds 
studied. 

Live  Problems  in  Second  Grade  Number 

Mylitta  Morris. 

One  morning  immediately  after  the  Christmas  vacation  one  of  the 
little  second  graders  asked  if  they  might  play  the  bean-bag  game. 
When,  lo !  and  behold,  as  one  child  went  to  get  the  bags  something  had 
happened.  Three  of  the  four  bean  bags  had  been  gnawed  into  and  much 
of  the  corn  inside  eaten.  The  others  were  called  to  see  the  mischief  the 
mice  had  done  during  the  two  weeks'  vacation. 

"We  can't  play  bean-bags  any  more,"  sighed  several  of  the  children. 
They  talked  freely  about  their  loss  and  what  should  be  done  about  it 
when  someone  asked  if  they  couldn't  make  some  new  ones. 

The  mice  had  thus  unexpectedly  aided  the  teacher.  It  was  her  plan 
to  bring  about  the  construction  of  some  bean  bags  which  would  furnish 
a  basis  for  a  series  of  splendid  problems  that  were  concrete  and  vital 
to  the  children.  She  had  the  plan  worked  out  but  kept  that  to  herself 
and  through  the  free  discussion  of  the  children,  through  their  comments 
on  each  others  suggestions  and  through  her  occasional  questions  the 
children  went  ahead  and  planned  each  new  step. 

When  the  suggestion  of  making  new  bean  bags  was  accepted  by  the 
teacher  every  child  became  enthusiastic  and  each  of  the  thirty-six  chil- 
dren begged  to  make  one.  The  first  thing  needed  was  goods  to  sew  into 
the  bags.  How  much  and  what  kind  of  goods  to  get  were  questions  that 
naturally  followed.  In  answer  to  the  first  they  found  that  they  must 
know  the  size  of  one  bean  bag  and  then  find  out  how  much  material 
would  be  required  for  thirty-six  bean  bags.  Here  they  had  real  need  for 
ruler  work.  The  size  of  the  finished  bean  bag  was  measured  and 
several  of  the  children  discovered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
piece  of  cloth  larger  so  as  to  allow  for  the  seams.  One-half  inch  was 
added  for  seams,  paper  patterns  measured  and  cut  eight  inches  by  six 
inches  so  as  to  make  the  finished  bean  bag  five  inches  by  three  and  one- 
half.  Having  decided  on  the  size  of  the  bean  bag  we  were  ready  to  get 
the  material.  A  heavy  material  was  thought  to  be  best  as  it  would 
stand  the  rough  wear,  and  the  need  for  choosing  something  dark  was 
also  mentioned.  Two  children  were  sent  to  the  store  to  get  samples. 
When  the  samples  were  brought  and  the  less  practical  ones  were  dis- 
carded the  choice  fell  between  a  piece  of  blue  denim  and  the  piece  of 
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striped  ticking.  Before  a  definite  decision  was  made  the  teacher  took 
this  opportunity  to  suggest  the  very  practical  problem  of  comparative 
cost.  Which  would  cost  the  more — denim  at  15  cents  a  yard  or  ticking 
which  was  wider  at  25  cents  a  yard?  Oblongs,  which  were  the  width 
of  each  material  by  one  yard  in  length,  were  measured  off  on  the  black- 
board so  that  the  children  could  see  just  how  many  pieces  they  could 
cut  from  one  yard  in  each  case. 

After  an  interesting  and  valuable  lesson  in  measuring  involving 
inches,  feet  and  yards,  also  in  calculating  the  cost  which  involved  money 
relations,  it  was  decided  that  the  blue  denim  at  15  cents  a  yard  would 
be  best,  and  that  two  yards  was  needed.  The  next  question  that  arose 
was,  "If  I  need  thirty  cents  what  pieces  of  money  should  I  take  to  the 
store,  or  if  I  do  not  have  the  right  change  what  change  must  I  expect  if  I 
give  the  storekeeper  fifty  cents,  or  a  dollar  ?"  After  this  was  worked  out 
so  that  all  understood  it,  two  children  bought  the  goods  and  knew  that 
they  were  bringing  back  the  right  change  from  a  dollar  bill.  It  was 
asked  then  if  they  might  not  play  store  with  the  goods.  This  request  was 
granted  and  they  measured  goods  and  made  change  until  they  were 
satisfied. 

The  next  day  the  denim  was  cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  their  patterns. 
The  sewing  began.  No  tailor  works  with  more  enthusiasm  than  did  the 
entire  second  grade  as  they  busied  themselves  with  needles  and  thread. 
After  the  bags  were  made  beans  must  be  gotten  to  fill  them.  This  had 
been  discussed  previously  and  it  was  decided  that  the  mice  would  prob- 
ably not  bother  beans  as  they  had  corn.  "How  many  beans  should  they 
buy?"  A  quart  was  bought  for  ten  cents  and  it  was  found  to  fill  nine 
bean  bags — therefore  they  knew  they  would  need  four  quarts.  A  lesson 
on  pints,  quarts  and  gallons  was  here  introduced  in  which  the  beans  were 
measured  and  remeasured.  They  played  "milk-man,"  using  the  beans. 
Here  not  only  liquid  measure  was  learned  but  making  change  was  again 
noticed.  Finally  the  bags  were  filled,  sewed  up,  and  ready  for  use.  The 
last  thing  was  that  of  making  out  an  itemized  bill  in  regular  form. 
The  bean  bags  including  two  yards  of  denim  at  15  cents  a  yard,  one 
spool  of  thread,  and  four  quarts  of  beans  at  10  cents  a  quart  had  cost 
in  all  seventy-five  cents.  The  children  had  gained  much  real  knowledge 
about  measuring  in  inches,  feet  and  yards ;  in  pints,  quarts  and  gallons ; 
money  relations ;  and  aside  from  these  a  little  ability  gained  in  the  actual 
sewing  done.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  they  got  from  this 
was  the  power  gained  in  being  able  to  work  out  a  definite  problem 
through  making  their  own  suggestions  and  judging  the  value  of  such 
suggestions.  It  is  surprising  how  much  good  judgment  and  common 
sense  little  children  use  about  those  things  which  concern  and  interest 
them.  In  each  of  these  lessons  there  was  an  appreciable  motive,  a  defi- 
nite problem  in  the  child's  mind,  hence  he  got  much  more  from  them 
than  had  the  purpose  existed  in  the  teacher's  mind  alone. 
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As  a  further  result  of  this  series  of  lessons  the  second  grade  now  en- 
joys several  games  using  the  bean  bags  made  by  themselves.  The  favor- 
ite game  is  one  in  which  all  of  the  bean  bags  are  sometimes  used.  It 
has  numerous  possibilities  and  can  be  adapted  to  teaching  many  number 
facts  and  relations.  The  children  sit  in  their  seats.  A  bean  bag  is 
placed  on  the  front  desk  of  each  row.  A  score  keeper  is  sent  to  the 
blackboard  to  keep  record  of  the  game.  At  a  given  command  the  child 
in  the  front  seat  takes  the  bean-bag  by  two  corners  and  passes  it  over 
his  head  to  the  child  just  behind  him,  who  takes  it  in  the  same  way  and 
passes  it  over  his  head  to  the  next  child.  Each  passes  it  in  turn  down 
his  row  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  it  reaches  the  last  child  in  that  row 
who  takes  it  and  runs  with  it  to  the  front  desk.  The  row  which  succeeds 
in  getting  the  bean-bag  back  to  the  front  desk  first  scores.  Any  method 
of  scoring  may  be  used  depending  upon  whatever  combinations  or  tables 
the  teacher  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  children.  After  the  game  is 
well  learned  using  only  one  bean-bag  it  may  be  varied  by  using  more. 
As  many  as  six  to  one  row  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  In  playing 
with  several  bean-bags,  they  are  passed  back  in  each  row  one  after  an- 
other as  quickly  as  possible  and  when  all  have  reached  the  last  child  he 
takes  them  to  the  front  desk  in  his  row.  In  this  game  every  child  can 
play  all  the  time  and  much  excitement  prevails. 


Applied  Design 

The  Fourth  Grade  at  the  Model  School  had  been  studying  design  in 
their  drawing  work.  After  they  had  gotten  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  the  problem  came  up  of  how  to  apply  what  they  had  learned 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  correlate  with  their  other  work  and  at  the 
same  time  be  interesting  enough  to  the  children  to  bring  forth  their  best 
efforts. 

They  had  been  doing  some  work  in  dramatization  and  in  outlining 
their  stories,  but  were  rather  weak  in  both,  so  it  was  decided  that  if  they 
should  work  up  the  dramatization  nicely,  they  might  invite  the  Third 
Grade  in  to  see  them  play  their  story.  We  decided  to  have  it  just  as 
much  like  a  real  play  as  possible.  Some  child  then  suggested  that  real 
shows  always  had  programs,  whereupon  we  unanimously  decided  to 
make  a  program  for  each  of  our  guests  that  would  not  only  be  attractive, 
but  one  that  would  help  them  enjoy  our  play  as  well.  Using  a  piece  of 
drawing  paper  folded  crosswise  to  form  a  booklet,  we  opened  it  out  and 
on  one  side  wrote  the  cast  of  characters  and  on  the  other  a  brief  outline 
telling  the  important  events  of  the  story.  Then  came  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  back  attractive.  Partridge-berries  were  in  season  at  that 
time,  so  it  was  decided  that  we  could  have  nothing  prettier  than  a  simple 
spray  of  partridge-berries  at  the  top  and  running  down  the  side  of  our 
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booklet.  We  next  placed  the  name  of  the  story,  place,  date,  and  time 
of  giving  on  the  back  in  the  way  which  seemed  most  attractive. 

The  result  was  quite  satisfactory.  Every  child  did  his  best,  both  on 
the  design  and  penmanship,  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
they  presented  each  guest  with  a  program  next  day. 

The  children  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  applying  their 
designs  to  booklets  that  we  made  a  booklet  illustrating  Whittier's  Corn 
Song.  Brown  drawing  paper  was  used  for  this.  With  the  brown 
crayola  they  drew  a  stalk  of  ripe  corn  extending  the  length  of  the  left 
side  of  the  back  of  the  booklet.  They  used  their  lessons  in  lettering  by 
printing  "Corn-Song"  in  brown  and  yellow  in  the  space  which  was  left. 
A  very  effective  front  piece  was  made  of  cream  colored  paper  with  sev- 
eral stacks  of  brown  corn  heaped  high  in  a  field.  The  poem  was  copied 
neatly  and  tied  into  the  booklet  with  a  brown  cord. 

The  same  ideas  have  been  used  very  successfully  with  a  Hallowe'en 
spelling  pad  and  a  Thanksgiving  poem,  and  I  find  the  children  suggest- 
ing that  we  make  booklets  for  every  poem  that  they  particularly  like. 


Miscellaneous  Suggestions  for  Correlation 

The  Third  Grade  children  at  the  Model  School  in  studying  a  little 
November  poem  for  language  work  suggested  making  booklets  to  illus- 
trate the  "trees  bare  and  brown,"  "red  cheeked  apples,"  and  an  ear  of 
popcorn.  They  copied  the  poem  into  the  booklet,  and  placed  small 
drawings  near  their  descriptions.     The  results  were  quite  pleasing. 

A  week  before  Washington's  Birthday  we  began  reviewing  our  march- 
ing songs  and  learning  new  ones.  For  Drawing  we  made  the  large  three- 
cornered  paper  hats,  also  the  soldier  hats  of  newspapers.  The  children 
could  wear  either  and  enjoyed  marching  about  in  them  singing  their 
patriotic  songs. 

Just  before  Valentine's  Day  we  learned  the  song  "A  Recipe  for  a 
Valentine,"  from  the  Gaynor  Book. 

"A  piece  of  cardboard  white, 

A  bit  of  paper  lace, 
A  wreath  of  flowers  'round  a  smiling  little  face: 

A  gentle  word  of  love, 

That's  love  so  sweet  and  true, 
Telling  best  it  can  how  dearly  I  love  you." 

For  Drawing  the  children  followed  the  suggestions  in  the  song  in 
their  order.  They  were  furnished  with  heavy  white  drawing  paper  from 
which  they  cut  two  hearts  of  the  same  size.  They  brought  their  own 
paper  lace  (torn  from  candy  boxes)  which  they  pasted  all  around  the  top 
heart.     The  "wreath  of  flowers"  was  tiny  forget-me-knots  drawn  around 
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the  edge  with  blue  crayolas  and  the  "smiling  face"  was  a  happy  little 
paper  doll  head.  On  the  second  heart  they  wrote  their  "gentle  word  of 
love"  and  tied  the  two  together  with  a  bit  of  blue  cord. 


Rhymes  for  Illustration 

Millie  Roebuck. 

Rhymes  and  jingles  can  be  impressed  through  the  hands  as  well  as 
through  the  eyes,  therefore,  after  the  children  have  studied  a  rhyme  and 
perhaps  after  they  have  dramatized  it,  then  the  children  can  draw  or 
cut  the  pictures.  The  following  rhyme  gives  a  good  opportunity  to 
correlate  language  and  drawing  in  the  first  grade.  After  having  brought 
out  the  definite  pictures  in  the  rhyme,  have  the  children  draw  Little  Boy 
Blue,  his  horn,  the  sheep  and  the  cows  as  they  saw  them,  but  never  from 
a  copy.  Another  idea  is  to  have  the  children  cut  free-hand  the  things 
in  the  rhyme  and  paste  them  on  cardboard. 

"Little  Boy  Blue, 
Come  blow  your  horn; 
The  sheep  are  in  the  meadow, 
The  cows  are  in  the  corn. 
Little  Boy  Blue, 
Come  blow  your  horn." 

Have  something  definite  for  which  to  work  in  each  lesson;  for  ex- 
ample, have  them  study  one  of  the  rhymes  below  for  its  literary  value, 
and  enjoyment,  bringing  out  the  pictures  as  vividly  as  possible,  then 
merge  your  drawing  in  to  furnish  a  means  of  expression.  To  furnish  a 
motive  suggest  that  they  make  a  booklet  and  write  the  rhyme  in  it  to 
give  to  mother.  You  can  have  a  number  of  interesting  drawing  lessons 
with  the  idea  in  view  of  decorating  their  booklet  backs. 

These  rhymes  can  be  used  for  nature  study  as  well.  Study  the  violet 
with  the  children  as  they  study  the  rhyme  and  ask  questions  to  arouse 
interest,  then  leave  them  by  a  few  definite  questions  to  study  the  violet 
out  of  school.  Have  a  free  discussion  about  the  violet  at  your  next 
nature  study  period.     These  rhymes  are  to  be  used  in  the  fourth  grade. 

"Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 

Till  that  May  morn; 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across — 
Violets  were  born." 


A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 
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Why  are  bees  and  butterflies 

Dancing  in  the  sun? 
Violets  and  buttercups 

Blooming  every  one? 

Why  does  all  the  whole  big  world 

Smell  like  a  fresh  boquet 
Picked  from  one  of  God's  flower  beds 

Oh,  I  know!    it's  May. 

The  first  stanza  of  the  last  rhyme  has  several  different  pictures  that 
can  he  used.  There  are  no  pictures  in  the  second  stanza,  but  it  should 
be  given  together  with  the  first  for  completeness. 

In  the  spring  when  birds  are  abundant  have  the  children  study  them  in 
connection  with  rhymes. 

Drawing  and  nature  study  may  also  be  correlated  with  this.  Attrac- 
tive posters  or  booklets  with  sentences  about  the  birds  can  be  used 
effectively. 

The  pussy  catbird  wears  a  gown  like  a  nun, 
But  she's  chirp  as  a  squirrel  and  chock  full  of  fun, 
She  lives  in  a  house  upon  Evergreen  Lane — 
A  sunny  little  house,  although  modest  and  plain. 


Ashen  coated  catbird 
On  the  alder  spray, 

Mocking  all  their  fellows 
Through  the  livelong  day. 


Midway  in  the  May  month  season, 

From  her  haughty  strutting  master 

To  the  silence  of  the  pinewood 

Steals  the  happy  partridge  mother 

Under  cloak  of  yew  and  moosewood, 

Seeks  a  hollow  lined  with  mosses, 

Filled  with  leaves  and  sweet  pine  needles. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  the  last  list  of  selected  rhymes  would  be 
obvious  as  they  themselves  suggest  plainly  how  they  can  be  correlated 
with  other  subjects. 

The  alder  by  the  river 
Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls, 
The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 
A  music  clear  and  sweet. 
And  fast  the  maples  now 
Crimson  through  every  bough. 


There's  a  dandy  little  fellow 

Who  dresses  all  in  yellow — 

In  yellow  with  an  overcoat  of  green, 

In  the  spring-time  bright  and  early, 

A-tripping  over  the  meadow  he  is  seen. 
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A  golden  cup  with  a  golden  frill 
And  golden  wings  make  a  daffodil. 
The  pines  have  long  needles, 
The  maples  have  keys, 
The  ash  trees  have  paddles 
That  drift  in  the  breeze; 
The  poplars  have  tassels 
To  swing  in  the  parks 
And  down  in  the  dingles 
Ferns  make  question  marks. 


Wondrous  things  you  often  see 
Through  the  windows  of  the  tree — 
Steeples  pointing  to  the  sky, 
Happy  birds  a  flying  by, 
House-tops,  and  tall  chimneys,  too, 
And  white  clouds  high  in  the  sky. 


Oh!  eggs  take  wings  to  soar  and  to  sing, 
And  little  birds  leave  the  nest. 
When  a  nest  you  find,  do  you  know  what  kind 
Of  a  little  bird  loved  it  best? 


Hurrah!    Hurrah!    we  love  our  land, 
To  our  country  we'll  be  true; 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!    we  love  our  flag, 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 


Question  Box 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  a  well  prepared  assignment  so  necessary  when  time  is  so 
limited  ? 

2.  How  can  we  keep  the  children  from  forming  bad  habits  of  study? 

3.  Is  it  well  for  children  in  the  first  grade  to  take  their  books  home? 

4.  How  can  I  correct  mere  "word  calling"  in  reading? 

5.  What  is  "the  bondage  of  the  printed  word?" 

As  these  are  such  broad  questions  and  our  space  is  so  limited  we  will 
try  to  give  only  a  few  guiding  principles  in  answer  to  them. 

1.  When  time  is  so  limited  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  a 
well  prepared  assignment  because  the  child  is  compelled  to  do  his  work 
alone  out  of  class.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  done  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  teacher  must  bring  out  clear  questions  which  will  arouse 
his  interest  and  maintain  a  desire  to  continue  the  study. 

2  and  3.  To  prevent  the  children  from  forming  bad  habits  of  study, 
the  teacher  should  have  them  under  her  supervision  at  first  so  that  she 
can  direct  their  work  in  the  proper  manner.  This  is  done  by  skillful 
questioning  which  enables  the  child  to  get  the  thought  and  to  see  and 
overcome  his  difficulties,  thereby  doing  more  independent  work.  So  it  is 
not  well  for  the  children  in  the  first  grade  to  take  their  books  home 
because  the  teacher  wishes  to  present  the  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  the 
children  will  be  forced  to  concentrate  on  the  thought  as  well  as  on  the 
mechanics. 

4.  In  order  to  prevent  mere  word  calling  in  reading  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  children  and  emphasize  the  thought  rather  than  the 
mechanics.     How  can  this  be  done? 

First.  Clear  assignment,  which  represents  the  question  or  desire 
which  the  child  feels. 

Second.  Ask  questions  which  will  lead  to  thoughtful  discussion  in 
answers. 

Third.  Emphasize  the  mental  pictures  of  incidents  in  stories. 

Fourth.  Provide  opportunities  for  realistic  representations  of  stories 
in  form  of  dialogues,  dramatization,  etc. 

5.  When  a  lesson  is  presented  without  questions  and  suggestions  which 
enable  the  child  to  get  the  thought,  mental  pictures,  give  free  discus- 
sions, and  expressions  of  individuality  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  rote 
memory  of  exact  words  which  has  given  rise  to  the  expression,  "the 
bondage  of  the  printed  word." 

Perhaps  the  expression  can  best  be  explained  as  a  habit  of  recalling 
mere  word  forms  which,  because  of  lack  of  associations  and  mental 
images,  mean  nothing. 


Reviews 

"Present  status  of  Drawing  and  Art  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  United  States,"  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  (Bulletin  13,  1914,  No.  586),  by  Mr.  Koyal  Bailey 
Farnum,  is  complete  and  comprehensive  and  has  fulfilled  the  promise 
in  the  preface.  The  material  presented,  not  only  available  for  future 
use,  but  for  immediate  and  practical  use,  represents  the  thought  of  the 
leaders  in  the  art  education  of  this  country. 

In  this  bulletin,  Mr.  Farnum  discusses  first  "The  Historical  Develop- 
ment." The  second  division,  "Aims  and  Scope  in  Art  Teaching,"  has 
the  subdivisions  (1)  Two  Broad  Aims,  Cultural  and  Industrial, 
(2)  Drawing  a  general,  not  a  special,  subject,  (3)  Drawing  trains  ex- 
pression, observation,  and  appreciation.  The  other  divisions  are  organi- 
zation, methods,  and  outlines ;  application  and  correlation ;  picture  study 
and  school  decoration;  materials  and  equipment;  art  clubs  and  associa- 
tions. The  following  tables  are  given :  Drawing  in  State  school  sys- 
tems ;  courses  for  training  teachers  of  art ;  drawing  in  city  schools ; 
drawing  in  public  high  schools;  and  drawing  in  private  schools.  Sixty 
pages  of  illustrations  are  also  given. 

The  series  of  articles  in  the  Middle-West  Review,  entitled  "The  Rural 
School  Beautiful,"  by  Anna  Van  Wie,  of  Chicago,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  school  teacher  and  every  school  worker.  The  author 
does  not  begin  in  the  middle  of  her  subject  by  telling  what  kind  of  pic- 
tures to  put  on  the  wall.  What  is  the  use  of  the  finishing  touches  unless 
the  fundamental  principles  of  house  and  grounds  are  first  considered? 
She  begins  at  the  beginning.  The  first  essential  of  the  Rural  School 
Beautiful  is  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  building.  Think  of  some  of 
the  rural  schools  that  are  built  down  on  a  rocky  hillside — put  there 
because  the  ground  was  fit  for  nothing  else.  Why  not  build  the  school- 
house  on  some  one  of  the  beautiful  sites  that  are  going  to  waste  in  every 
community?  The  author  of  these  articles  insists  that  "no  matter  how 
unpretentious  the  schoolhouse  is,  it  should  be  built  upon  artistic  lines, 
and  placed  upon  artistic  surroundings."  This  is  all  well  and  good  and 
is  the  work  of  the  community  and  of  the  committeemen.  As  the  teacher, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  location  and  building  of  the  school, 
her  task  is  to  overcome,  as  much  as  possible,  this  disadvantage  and  make 
the  ugly  little  schoolhouse  conscious  of  some  redeeming  trait. 

Miss  Yan  Wie's  first  injunction  to  the  teacher  is  to  clean  up  the 
grounds,  and  plant  a  few  flowers  and  trees.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
get  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  parents,  but  when  this  cannot  be 
done  she  must  do  the  best  work  possible  with  the  children,  and  the 
parents  will  soon  see  that  it  is  worth  while  and  will  gladly  help.  To 
beautify  the  school  itself  requires  some  money,  but  "where  there's  a  will 
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there's  a  way,"  and  if  the  teacher  has  enough  determination  she  can 
accomplish  this  also.  In  doing  the  inside  work,  careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  color  combination.  Do  not  have  anything  the  least  bit 
fancy  or  fussy,  but  let  simplicity  be  the  keynote.  Let  the  children  help, 
or  think  they  are  helping,  by  discussing  with  them  how  the  improve- 
ments shall  be  made.  No  one  could  ask  for  a  better  opportunity  of 
teaching  interior  decoration  and  much  that  the  children  learn  will  be 
put  into  practice  in  their  homes. 

The  following  tabulation  covers  the  main  points  which  determine  the 
attractiveness  and  home-like  atmosphere  of  the  school : 

1.  Selection  of  suitable  site. 

(a)  Convenience  of  location. 

(b)  Right  drainage  and  good  drinking  water. 

(c)  Natural  beauty. 

2.  Suitable  building. 

(a)  Comfort. 

(b)  Convenience. 

(c)  Appearance. 

3.  Distribution  of  land. 

(a)  Buildings. 

(b)  Play  grounds. 

(c)  Garden. 

4.  Location  of  walks. 

(a)  Convenience. 

(b)  Appearance. 

5.  Painting  exterior  of  building. 

(a)  Durability. 

(b)  Suitability  of  color. 

6.  Planting  of  grounds  and  garden. 

(a)  Shade  and  shelter. 

(b)  Study  purposes. 

(c)  Attractiveness. 

7.  Furniture  and  equipment. 

(a)  Fitness  to  need. 

(b)  Convenience. 

(c)  Appearance. 

8.  Paint,  interior  of  building. 

(a)  Durability. 

(b)  Suitability  of  color. 

1.  Hygiene. 

2.  Attractiveness. 

9.  Pictures,  statuary,  pottery,  etc. 

(a)  Decoration. 

(b)  Education. 

10.  Teacher  and  pupils. 

(a)  Habits  of  work. 

(b)  Habits  of  play. 

(c)  Appearance. 

A  pamphlet  series  on  "the  ISTew  Internationalism,"  by  Jay  "William 
Hudson,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Director 
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of  Education  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
"These  pamphlets  have  been  prepared  especially  for  a  comprehensive 
statement  in  simple  language  of  what  the  International  Peace  Movement 
of  today  means.  They  are  particularly  adapted  for  reading  circles." 
The  numbers  of  the  series  are : 

1.  What  is  the  JSTew  Internationalism? 

2.  The  Arithmetic  of  War. 

3.  Agencies  for  Promoting  World  Order. 

4.  A  Practical  International  Program. 

5.  America's  International  Ideals. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Inter-Mountain  Educator,  the  Teacher's 
Pension  Bill  that  was  passed  by  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature 
of  Montana  is  published  in  full.  This  bill  provides  that  each  teacher 
shall  pay  one  dollar  out  of  each  month's  salary  to  the  Pension  Fund 
and  that  after  she  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  has  paid  to  the  fund  the  amount  of  $300  she  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  fifty  dollars  per  month.  This  pension  will  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  make  teaching  a  life  work,  rather  than  making  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  else.  Consequently,  there  will  be  more  and  better 
teachers  and  education  will  be  advanced  greatly  in  Montana.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  this  movement  of  pensions  for 
teachers. 

The  use  of  periodicals  as  text-books  in  the  universities  and  schools 
of  this  country  has  for  some  time  been  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The 
Independent  is  one  of  the  magazines  that  has  become  a  national  text- 
book. It  has  recently  issued  a  supplement,  giving  reports  from  the 
different  schools  and  universities  that  use  it  as  a  text.  In  this  supple- 
ment the  writers  show  the  results  gained,  and  thoroughly  advocate  the 
use  of  The  Independent  for  the  study  of  oral  composition,  supplementary 
reading,  public  speaking,  rhetoric  and  civics.  Some  of  these  reports  are 
from  the  universities  of  North  Dakota  and  Michigan  and  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
The  reports  reveal  the  methods  used  and  the  results  obtained.  It  gives 
valuable  suggestions  to  those  interested  in  live  methods  of  teaching 
English  and  History.  Other  weekly  magazines  suitable  for  this  kind  of 
work  are  the  Outlook  and  the  Literary  Digest;  the  monthlies  Review  of 
Reviews  and  Current  Opinion. 


Alumnae 

Miss  Eula  Proctor,  '12,  of  Kocky  Mount,  was  in  town  May  5th  and 
6th,  making  arrangements  for  the  alumnae  banquet. 

Don't  fail  to  see  the  "Mikado"  Monday  evening,  June  8,  in  the  school 
auditorium. 

Bessie  Doub,  '14,  Wendell,  attended  the  Damrosch  concerts  in  Ra- 
leigh, April  13. 

Mary  Newby  White,  '13,  Tyner,  r.f.d.  No.  3,  was  recently  called 
home  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  brother. 

Mrs.  Edward  Banks  Gibson,  '11  (Sallie  Faison  Pierce),  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  son,  "The  1911  class  Mascot,"  are  in  North  Carolina, 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  mother  in  Warsaw. 

What  have  you  done  about  your  alumnae  dues  for  1914-1915? 

Juanita  Dixon,  '11,  Louie  Dell  Pittman,  '13,  Lalla  Pritchard,  '13, 
Mary  Moore,  '13,  Luella  Lancaster,  '14,  Geneva  Quinn,  '14,  Mavis 
Evans,  '14,  and  Bosa  Mae  Wootton,  '14  attended  the  Senior  play,  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  at  the  Training  School,  Friday  evening,  April  30. 

Mrs.  Kate  R.  Beckwith,  visited  the  Training  School  Alumnae  in  the 
Grimesland  Schools  this  spring,  and  made  a  talk  on  " Stick-to-it-ive-ness ," 
before  the  school  which  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Sadie  Exum,  '12,  Castle  Hayne,  has  just  completed  her  second  year's 
work  in  the  schools  at  that  place.  New  buildings  have  been  completed 
during  the  year,  and  growth  and  a  splendid  attendance  are  a  pleasing 
bit  of  history  for  the  school. 

Grace  Bishop,  '11,  Marguerite  Davis,  '12,  Lula  Fountain,  '13,  Mary 
Moore,  '13,  Mae  Belle  Cobb,  '14,  and  Mattie  Bright,  '14,  attended  the 
Edgecombe  County  Commencement  at  Tarboro,  April  30. 

Ila  Bullock,  '11,  Bethel,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Lewiston  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  decided  to  return  to  Lewiston  next  year.  Mr. 
Wright  delivered  the  address  in  her  school  this  year. 

Emily  Gayle,  '14,  is  another  of  our  girls  who  is  making  good.  Under 
her  supervision  the  primary  grades  in  Grifton  on  the  16th  of  April 
gave  a  three-act  play  called  "The  Ugliest  of  Seven,"  charging  five  and 
ten  cents  admission,  and  raised  enough  money  to  purchase  blackboards 
and  erasers  for  the  school.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  the 
children  taking  part  in  the  comedy  presented  Miss  Gayle  with  an  armful 
of  white  carnations  in  appreciation  of  her  untiring  efforts  and  enthu- 
siasm.    Every   other  Friday   afternoon   these   same  grades  met  for  a 
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"Wright  Society"  of  their  very  own.  The  programs,  which  consisted 
of  songs,  recitations,  and  readings,  chiefly,  were  managed  entirely  by  the 
children.  Dues  from  these  meetings  were  used  in  securing  supplies 
for  the  school  rooms.  During  the  year  special  programs  were  arranged 
for  the  various  holiday  seasons  to  which  the  parents  were  invited. 
While  this  fellow-worker  may  have  had  her  ups  and  downs,  no  doubt  the 
youngsters  have  known  much  of  joy  and  sunshine. 

Lula  Fountain,  '13,  Bethel,  spent  the  Easter  holidays  in  Kinston, 
with  friends.  "Miss  Fearless  and  Co.,"  which  was  given  May  3d,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bethel  Graded  School  was  a  decided  success  financially 
and  otherwise. 

Willie  Ernestine  Ragsdale,  '12,  Estelle  Greene,  '12,  and  Gertrude 
Critcher,  '14,  are  at  home  in  Greenville,  for  the  summer  vacation. 

Mrs.  Leon  Fleming  (Louise  Fleming),  '11,  is  living  on  Evans  Street, 
Greenville.  "Louise,  Jr.,"  is  just  now  beginning  to  talk,  much  to  the 
delight  of  her  parents,  and  others. 

Lillie  Lee  Freeman,  '13,  Washington,  has  at  last  learned  that  life 
without  Hope  is  not  worth  living,  and  so  Prince  charming  has  again 
invaded  our  ranks.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  the  Christian 
church  in  Washington,  of  which  the  groom  is  pastor. 

Ruth  Moore,  '12,  Burgaw,  has  decided  to  return  to  Warsaw,  next 
year,  as  assistant  in  high  school  work. 

Below  is  a  report  of  how  four  training  school  girls  have  worked  out 
drawing  in  one  school : 

Before  the  year  1914-1915  there  had  been  no  drawing  in  the  Whiteville 
school.  Mr.  Spencer,  the  superintendent,  wanted  to  introduce  a  drawing 
course  in  the  Primary  and  Grammer  grades.  So  the  four  Training  School 
girls  agreed  to  do  this  work.  The  four  are  Grace  Smith,  '14;  Essie  Woolard, 
'14;  Elizabeth  Shell,  '13,  and  Annie  Hardy,  '14.     The  three  write: 

"Annie  decided  that  she  did  not  have  time  for  any  work  except  the  first 
grade  work,  and  that  of  her  High  School  English  class.  Therefore  we  three 
divided  the  work  as  follows:  Elizabeth  has  the  second  and  third;  Essie,  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  Grace,  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

"We  three  made  out  a  course  of  study  that  would  fit  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  needs  in  these  grades.  And  we  have  followed  this  as  closely  as  we  have 
been  able  to. 

"As  each  of  us  teaches  only  one  grade  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  exchange 
periods  twice  a  week  with  the  teachers  of  the  other  grades.  Thus  you  see 
this  gives  three  drawing  periods  a  week  in  our  rooms  and  two  in  the  other 
grades. 

"Elizabeth  has  in  the  second  grade  done  the  work  of  the  first  and  second 
grades,  and  in  the  third  grade  she  has  done  first,  second  and  third  grade 
work. 

"Essie  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  has  done  the  work  of  the  first  three 
grades  and  most  of  the  fourth  grade  work. 

"Grace  has  done  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  all  the  work  of  the  first 
five  grades  and  has  done  some  sixth  and  seventh  grade  work. 
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"As  we  have  said,  the  children  had  never  had  any  work  in  drawing.  So 
our  first  aim  in  this  work  was  to  develop  a  love  and  an  appreciation  for  it. 
At  first  everything  had  to  be  very  simple,  and  we  gradually  put  in  more 
difficult  work.  Thus  far  the  work  and  its  results  have  been  pleasing  and 
gratifying. 

"We  have  correlated  the  drawing  with  the  other  subjects,  especially  with 
arithmetic,  English,  history,  and  geography.  We  are  convinced  that  such 
correlation  is  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  also   to  the   teachers." 


The  Alumnae  Will  Present  "The  Mikado" 
at  Commencement 

The  proceeds  of  "The  Mikado"  will  form  a  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  the  building  of  a  gymnasium.  The  alumnae  wish  to 
have  on  the  school  grounds  some  tangible  expression  of  their 
gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  school.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
alumna?  that  this  fund  will  grow  so  rapidly  that  not  many 
years  will  pass  before  this  alumnae  building  can  be  erected. 
One  year  ago  was  adopted  the  slogan 

"Watch  Us  Build  Our  Gym." 
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1.  Anderson,  Maude, 

Enfield,  Halifax  County. 

"I    hold    my    peace,    sir?       No." 

8.   Brooks,  Mildred, 

Roxboro,  Person  County, 

"I  have  lived  and  loved." 


2.  Albritton,  Eunice, 

Kinston,   Lenoir  County. 

"Silently   she  pursues  her  way." 

9.  Bryan,   Rebie, 

Durham,   Durham  County. 

"I  am  Sir  Oracle,  when  I  ope  my  mouth 
let  no  dog  bark." 

3.  Bishop,  Connie, 

Wilson,   Wilson   County. 

"A  bundle  of   merriment   which  is   a 
joy  to  all." 

10.  Cuthrell,  Mabel, 

Aurora,   Beaufort  County. 
"As  musical  as  Apollo's  flute."  (?) 

4.  Brid<;man,  Mary, 

Lake  Landing,   Hyde   County. 

"Impulsive,  earnest,  prompt  to  act  and 
make  her  generous  thought  a  fact." 
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11.   Cox,  Leona, 

Richlands,  Onslow  County. 

"A  peace  above  earthly  dignities,   a 
still  and  quiet  conscience." 


5.  Brown,  Emma, 

Rich  Square,  Northampton  County. 
"A  statue  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman." 

12.   Clement,  Sarah, 

Mocksville,  Davie  County. 

"We  grant  although  she  had  much  wit 
she  was  very  shy  of  using  it." 

6.  Brown,  Esther, 

Swan  Quarter,  Hyde  County. 
"Wise  to  resolve  and  patient  to  perform." 


13.   Davis,  Clara. 


.Atlanta,    Ga. 


"A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall 
and   most  divinely  fair." 


7.   Brown,  Pearle, 

Gatesville,   Gates  County. 

Still  the  wonder  grows  that  one  small 
head  can  carry  all  she  knows." 


14.   Davis,  Mabel, 

Pink  Hill,  Lenoir  County. 
"Perseverance   winneth   in    all   things." 
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15.  Davis,  Pearle, 

Leechville,  Hyde  County,  X.  C. 

"One  who  has  never  turned  his  back 
but  marched  breast  forward." 

22.  Hooks,  Bettie, 

Fremont,  Wayne  County. 
"It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise." 

16.  Pagan,  Bernice, 

Dardens,  Martin  County. 

"A  life,  a  presence  like  the  air,  scatter- 
ing  gladness   without   care." 
v 

23.  I.JAMES,    Gelene, 

Mocksville,  Davie  County. 
"Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room." 

17.  Pinch,  Ethel.  .  .Bailey,  Nash  County. 
"I  would  not  be  quick  to  take  offense." 

24.  Jackson,  Sallie, 

Greenville,   Pitt  County. 
"Thy  heart  is  true  as  steel." 


is.  Forbes,  Ernestine, 

Greenville,   Pitt   County. 

"Happy  am  I,  from  care  I  am  free, 
\Vhv  aren't  thev  all  content  like  me  V 


Johnson,  Pattie, 

Lumber  Bridge,   Robeson  County. 

"Filled  with  patieivp  and  strength 
to  wait." 


19.  Forbes,  Rubelle, 

Greenville,   Pitt  County. 

"If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

26.   Johnston,  Christine. 

Greenville,   Pitt  County. 

"Good   nature,   wisdom,    and   prudence 
have  met  to  make  a  woman." 

20.  Griffin,  Clara, 

Macclesfield,    Edgecombe  County. 
"Oft   fineness   compensates   for   size." 


Jordan,  Julia, 

Sunbury,  Gates  County, 

"This  lady    sittetli   by   the   side  of   the 
Brook." 


21.  Howard,  Rachel, 

Efland,   Orange  County. 

"The  sweetest  pledge  of  a  deathless  name 
is   the   silent    homage   of   thoughts 

unspoken." 

28.    Kino,  AMINE .. Greenville,  Pitt  County. 
"My  heart  was  social  and  loved  joy." 
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29.  Moore,  Louise, 

Burgaw,  Pender  County. 
"Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the 

scorn  of  SCOI'n,   the  love  of  love." 

36.  REID,   Lois, 

Garysburg,  Northampton  County. 
"She  wastes  no  word  on  common  herd." 

30.  Ne w.man,  Lela, 

Durham,  Durham  County, 

"She  finds  no  fault  in  you,  never  implies 
your  wrong  by  her  right." 

37.  Roebuck,  Millie, 

Robersonville,  Martin  County. 
"The  mirror  of   all  courtesy." 

31.  Proctor,  Ruth, 

Rocky  Mount,  Nash  County. 

"I   was  born   all  to  speak  mirth  and 
no  matter." 

38.  Sawyer,  Kate, 

Merritt,   Pamlico  County, 

"We  desire  you  keep  in  mind  that  a 
purpose  is  behind." 

32.  Perkins,  Valeria, 

Greenville,  Pitt  County. 

"A  girl  she  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
and  confident  tomorrows." 


39.  Stephens,  Alice, 

Aurora,  Beaufort  County. 
"A  worthy  ambition  leads  to  untold  ends." 

33.  Perry,  Florence, 

Macon,  Warren  County. 
"There's  the  modest  girl." 

40.  Stewart,  Edxa, 

Mocksville,   Davie  County. 

"Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt." 

34.  Perritt,  Bessie, 

Paison,  Duplin  County. 

"Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,   pleasant 

fellow,   there's  no  living'   with 

thee  or  without  thee." 

41.  Spencer,  Bettie, 

Washington,  Beaufort  County. 

"She  tastes  the  joy  that  comes 
from  labor." 

3o.   Robertson,  Emma, 

Williamston,  Martin  County. 
"A  little  maid  of  complete  majesty." 

42.  Tillery,  Alice, 

Scotland  Xeck,   Halifax   County, 

"All  those  who  know  her  love  her,  and 
those  who  know  her  not,  as  soon  as 
they  have  met  her  will  join  the 
happy  lot." 
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43.  Tillery,  Kate, 

Scotland  Neck,  Halifax  County. 

"Born  for  success,  with  grace  to  win, 
with  heart  to  hold." 

46.  White,  Irene, 

Scotland  Neck,  Halifax  County. 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  ours." 

44.  Tyson,  Christine, 

Greenville,  Pitt  County. 

"Mischiefs  and  moods  lurk  in  those  eyes." 
t. 

47.  "White,  Laurie, 

Scotland  Neck,  Halifax  County. 

"He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn 
much." 

45.  White.  Ella  .  Middleton,  Hyde  County. 

"A  smooth  and  steadfast  mind,  gentle 
thoughts   and   calm  desires." 

48.  Waters,  Vera  Mae, 

Pactolus,  Pitt  County. 
"I  am  sure  care's  an  enemv  to  life." 


History  of  Class  of  1915 

An  artist,  when  lie  finishes  a  picture,  stands  off  and  studies  his  com- 
pleted task  before  beginning  another.  So,  girls  of  1915,  as  we  are  about 
to  finish  our  record  as  students  of  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.,  let  us  turn  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  memory  book  and  with  a  brief  review  get  the  general 
retrospect  of  our  life  on  the  hill. 

On  the  first  page  of  our  book  we  see  the  date  September  26,  1911. 

Immediately  there  rushes  upon  us  that  lonesome  dread  which  to  us 
has  ever  characterized  that  day.  We  were  a  little  band  of  students  who 
for  the  next  two  years  must  finish  high  school  work  before  entering  upon 
our  professional  course.  We  were  bound  together  by  our  common  help- 
lessness for  we  realized  that  there  was  a  great  chasm  between  us  and 
the  professional  girls.  Together  we  began  to  grow  strong  and  when  we 
selected  our  motto  our  past  experience  had  an  unconscious  influence 
upon  us  for  we  selected  as  our  standard  "In  unity  there  is  strength." 
We  believe  this  little  class  had  no  malice  when  green  and  white  was 
selected  for  class  colors  but  whatever  motives  prompted  them  then,  now 
they  have  lost  all  sinister  meaning  and  stand  for  that  which  binds  us 
together. 

During  this  year  we  began  to  be  thrilled  by  the  game  of  basketball 
which  was  represented  by  two  teams — Goblins  and  Dixies.  The  oppos- 
ing teams  met  in  a  game  at  Thanksgiving,  the  Dixie's  being  victorious. 
From  that  time  this  game  has  played  an  important  part  in  our  life. 

After  pulling  through  three  sets  of  examinations  we  found  ourselves 
"B's."     When  we  began  work  in  September,  1912,  we  found  some  of  our 
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number  gone  but  others  had  come  to  take  their  places.  We  felt  impor- 
tant for  the  Seniors  were  our  "big  sisters"  and  those  1913  Seniors 
were  "it." 

Tennis  claimed  our  attention  and  we  proved  our  strength  by  our 
victory  over  the  Juniors  at  Thanksgiving.  This,  together  with  the 
"stunt-social"  given  to  the  faculty,  were  the  fetes  of  the  year. 

At  commencement  we  hated  to  part  with  our  "big-sisters,"  who  had 
saved  our  lives  many  times  by  bringing  us  the  results  of  their  course  in 
domestic  science,  but  we  were  two  years  old  and  had  learned  to  stand 
alone. 

On  the  next  page  of  our  memory  book  we  see  "Juniors"  written  in 
large  letters,  we  were  entitled  to  another  title,  "First  Year  Professional 
Class."  The  high  schools  of  the  State  seemed  to  have  opened  their 
doors  and  poured  out  girls  until  our  number  was  nearly  doubled.  We 
were  two  big  sections  of  "C's."  With  Mr.  Austin  as  class  advisor  we 
started  upon  a  career  which  stands  out  for  many  things.  This  year  we 
realized  how  truly  pedagogical  was  our  motto  for  we  saw  how  we  were 
individuals  that  made  up  a  general  unit.  Many  things  there  were  to 
bind  us  together  and  every  one  who  has  ever  been  a  Junior  on  "the 
hill"  can  enumerate  them. 

Is  there  any  need  to  name  the  height  of  our  ambition  or  to  go  over 
again  those  nights  when  one  object  filled  our  dreams  or  to  recall  those 
watchful  nights  when  we  sought — the  staff?  Until  our  search  we  never 
before  realized  how  intricate  was  the  design  of  the  Training  School 
from  basement  to  attic,  from  cabin  to  dormitories. 

Every  Thanksgiving  brings  defeat  to  some  class  and  this  year  it  was 
extended  to  us  on  the  basketball  court  by  the  Seniors.  So  united  were 
we  even  in  defeat  that  we  couldn't  be  separated  for  a  night's  rest.  You 
know  the  consequence. 

We,  however,  had  another  trial  at  basketball  with  the  Seniors  for 
there  was  to  be  a  tournament  and  a  real  loving  cup  was  to  be  the  win- 
ner's. We  had  been  put  on  our  mettle  and  after  the  second  game  of 
the  tournament  every  Junior  wore  a  grin,  for  was  not  the  cup  ours  "to 
have  and  to  hold" — if  we  could  ? 

Another  great  occasion  for  our  class  was  the  trip  to  "Junior  Park" 
with  the  Seniors  for  our  guests.  This  annual  Junior-Senior  reception 
was  worked  out  on  the  plan  of  a  trip  to  "Junior  Park,"  by  way  of  the 
"Steamship  Junior."  The  Juniors  formed  the  boat  and  an  imaginary 
voyage  was  taken  to  "Junior  Park"  where  our  guests  were  entertained 
by  shows,  exhibitions  and  music.  The  "Casino"  where  the  refreshments 
were  served  was  also  at  the  park. 

We  gave  an  informal  tea  to  the  "A,"  and  "F"  classes  on  the  campus 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  support. 
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Commencement  came  and  we  were  honored  by  having  the  marshals 
from  our  class,  the  greatest  honor  granted  the  Juniors.  By  the  way, 
we  gained  our  ambition  at  the  last  moment.     We  found  the  staff. 

Now  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  our  book  and  so  far  we  have  lived  up 
to  our  motto.  There  were  forty-nine  of  us  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
at  the  model  school.  All  of  us  know  how  it  is  to  walk  through  the  woods 
seeking  a  tune  from  some  more  fortunate  fellow-man  or  seeking  to  be 
inspired  with  a  way  to  meet  our  problem.  We  all  came  out  alive  to 
say  the  least  for  most  of  us  fell  in  love  with  the  school. 

In  the  game  of  basketball  at  Thanksgiving  we  won  and  our  team  was 
delightfully  entertained  by  the  Juniors.  In  the  tournament  we  came 
out  with  a  new  lease  upon  the  cup.  How  great  was  our  joy  to  be  de- 
clared champions  of  the  Training  School ! 

Because  of  the  delay  caused  by  the  fire  we  had  to  combine  some  of  our 
"stunts."  We  had  our  Senior  day  on  April  15,  when  we  had  our  chapel 
exercises  and  planted  in  front  of  the  administration  building  two  little 
fir  trees  which  we  consider  worthy  of  a  separate  article.  If  the  trees 
respond  to  all  the  blessings  upon  them  they  will  indeed  be  models. 

Now  our  days  were  full  for  we  were  preparing  for  our  Senior  Play, 
"The  School  for  Scandal."  We  gave  this  play  on  April  30th  in  cos- 
tumes from  Baltimore  instead  of  from  "New  York." 

As  we  turn  the  last  leaf  of  our  memory  book  we  hold  in  our  hands  a 
cablegram  from  "Junior  Union"  saying  that  an  escort  will  call  May 
10th.  That  deals  with  the  future,  however  as  this  chronicle  closes  on 
May  8th.     We  have  something  to  live  for. 

It's  almost  time  for  us  to  separate.  Have  we  stood  together  through 
the  years?  This  is  told  by  our  unity  and  our  unity  by  our  strength 
and  our  record  is  an  index  to  our  strength.  We  have  stood  together  in 
trials  and  in  glory  for  we  claim  three  "firsts" — "first"  to  use  the  Model 
School,  "first"  to  gain  a  Loving  Cup  and  "first"  to  use  the  new  Domestic 
Science  Laboratory.  When  we  leave  the  hill  may  we  still  stand  to- 
gether as  teachers  in  the  Old  North  State.  Let  us  substitute  love  for  our 
alma  mater,  for  a  part  of  our  class  spirit  and  prove  a  tie  between  our 
school  and  State.  Christine  Johnston. 

Senior  Day 

Thursday,  April  15,  1915,  was  Senior  Day  at  the  Training  School. 

ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  exercises  of  Senior  Day  began  at  the  assembly  period,  when  the 
Seniors  held  their  annual  assembly.  They  first  conducted  the  usual 
religious  exercises.  After  this  the  president  of  the  class  in  a  few  apt 
words  announced  the  numbers  on  the  program,  which  she  said  was 
retrospective  in  its  nature.  Those  who  expected  a  class  history  were 
disappointed. 
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In  "My  Experience  in  Teaching,"  one  of  the  class  gave  reminiscences, 
relating  incidents  of  her  work  as  a  leader  in  bringing  the  school  and 
community  together  and  seriously  telling  how  she  received  the  coope- 
ration of  the  community  and  succeeded  in  forming  such  organizations  as 
a  Betterment  Association,  Girl's  Tomato  Club,  Boy's  Corn  Club  and 
others  which  helped  in  building  up  the  community.  All  of  this  won- 
derful work  of  great  results  told  by  a  young,  inexperienced  girl,  in  a 
perfectly  solemn  manner,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  particu- 
larly by  that  experienced  portion  in  the  back  of  the  Assembly  Hall. 
She  brought  out  the  precepts  and  principles  which  she  had  absorbed  in 
school  and  gave  them  out  in  a  serious  tone,  using  aptly,  but  gravely, 
expressions  which  the  faculty  recognized  as  their  own  and  which  the 
students  heartily  enjoyed.  With  keen  wit  and  delightful  satire  she 
showed  how  she  had  sagely  been  putting  into  practice  all  the  valuable 
points  she  had  learned  at  the  Training  School.  As  a  result  she  had 
realized  that  much  discussed  "ideal  community." 

In  another  delightful  piece  of  satire,  "Advice  to  the  Juniors,"  the 
Juniors  were  warned  to  overcome  the  troubles  which  had  beset  the  path 
of  the  Seniors.  In  every  case  the  Seniors  responded  with  a  most  em- 
phatic denial  and  shake  of  head,  asserting  themselves  guiltless  of  any 
of  the  "don't"  or  "never"  crimes. 

As  the  Seniors  sang  their  class  song  the  audience  marched  out  to  the 
front  campus  for  the  tree  planting. 

TREE  PLANTING. 

The  Class  of  '13  established  the  beautiful  custom  of  tree  planting  at 
the  Training  School  and,  believing  the  custom  to  be  a  good  one,  the 
Class  of  '15  decided  to  plant  not  only  one,  but  two  trees.  The  class 
gathered  around  the  two  little  fir  trees  which  were  to  be  planted  on  each 
side  of  the  driveway  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building.  The 
planting  of  the  trees  made  a  very  impressive  scene.  The  picture  of  the 
girls  in  white  dresses  and  green  sashes  added  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  occasion.  The  class  divided,  half  circling  around  each  tree. 
Each  member  of  the  class  deposited  the  class  colors — green  and  white — 
around  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  covered  them  with  a  shovelful  of  dirt 
with  the  historical  spade,  which  is  preserved  by  each  succeeding  class 
as  a  trusted  relic.  As  each  turned  to  leave  the  tree  she  spoke  some 
parting  words  of  good  wishes,  as :  "May  your  beauty  ever  adorn  the 
entrance  to  our  Alma  Mater."  The  president  of  the  class  then  pre- 
sented the  trees  to  President  Wright  who  accepted  it  in  his  usual  happy 
manner.  She  cited  several  incidents  showing  the  part  the  fir  tree  has 
played  in  history  and  literature,  both  secular  and  sacred. 

Then  with  a  few  words  of  injunction  and  good  wishes  for  the  class 
the  historical  spade  was  presented  to  the  Class  of  '16.  In  this  the 
insignificant  appearance  of  that  spade  was  referred  to — the  spade  that 
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had  performed  so  many  noble  deeds  and  no  one  can  surmise  the  re- 
sults of  its  famous  career  in  the  school  before  it  is  ended. 

The  spade  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  president  of  the  Junior 
Class  who  accepted  it  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  with  the  full 
assurance  that  it  would  he  most  sacredly  preserved  and  that  the  class 
would  carry  out  the  beautiful  custom  of  tree  planting  the  next  year. 

A  little  poem,  "The  Fir  Trees,"  was  read,  after  which  the  exercises 
closed  with  the  Senior's  singing  a  lullaby  to  the  little  fir  trees,  which 
was  composed  by  members  of  the  class  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Bird's  Nest."  Gelene  Ijames. 

The  School  for  Scandal 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Sir  Peter  Teazle Maude  Anderson 

Sir  Olive  Surface Mabel  Davis 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  Pearle  Brown 

Sir  Harry  Bumper Laurie  Wbite 

Joseph  Surface   Ernestine  Forbes 

Charles  Surface  Kate  Tillery 

Crabtree Mary  Bridgman 

Careless   Rebie  Bryan 

Snake    Ella  White 

Rowley Kate  Sawyer 

Moses  Pearl  Davis 

Trip — Servant  to  Charles Bessie  Perrett 

William — Servant  to  Joseph Millie  Roebuck 

Maid  to  Lady  Teazle Mildred  Brooks 

Servant  to  Lady  Sneerwell Pearl  Davis 

Lady  Teazle Emma  Robertson 

Lady  Sneerwell Clara  Davis 

Mrs.  Candour Connie  Bishop 

Maria Bernice    Fagan 

Guests  of  Lady  Sneerwell — Irene  White,   Bessie  Perrett,  Ella  White,  Rebie 

Bryan,   Rubelle   Forbes,   Christine   Johnston,    Betty    Spencer,   Mildred 

Brooks. 

Sheridan's  "School  for  Scandal,"  which  was  given  by  the  Senior  Class 
on  Friday  evening,  April  30th,  was  a  brilliant  success  for  both  the 
school  and  the  class. 

The  costumes,  which  were  in  keeping  with  the  age,  added  greatly  to 
the  play,  and  the  members  of  the  cast  made  an  elegant  appearance  in 
them.  The  costumes,  which  were  made  of  brocaded  silk  and  satins  of 
the  richest  colors  and  embroidered  in  brilliant  jewels,  were  furnished  by 
a  professional  costumer  of  Baltimore. 

The  18th  century  interiors,  furnished  with  mahogany  or  oak,  and 
lighted  by  many  candles  beaming  from  brass  candelabras,  were  good 
reproductions  of  that  period.  All  of  the  stage  furnishings  were  collected 
from  the  Training  School  community. 
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The  play  as  a  whole  was  a  great  success,  the  big  scenes  standing  out. 
The  most  intense  suspense  was  during  the  screen  scene  at  the  climax 
when  the  screen  fell  and  Lady  Teazle  was  discovered.  The  most  spec- 
tacular scene  was  the  party  at  Lady  Sneerwell's,  during  which  the 
beautiful  old  English  dance,  the  gavotte,  was  danced  by  eight  couples. 
The  portrait  scene  when  Charles  sold  all  of  his  family  portraits  except 
Sir  Oliver's  was  the  most  delightful.  The  last  scene  was  of  particular 
interest  when  the  unraveling  of  the  plot  was  completed.  The  audience 
could  not  but  feel  sorry  for  Lady  Snecrwell  and  Joseph,  yet  it  was 
equally  pleased  with  the  happy  lot  of  the  others. 

The  girls  were  well  chosen  for  their  parts  and  succeeded  in  taking 
the  audience  from  the  20th  century  back  to  the  18th  century.  Emma 
Robertson  as  Lady  Teazle  acted  wonderfully  well  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  She  brought  out  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  in  her  lines 
and  expressed  well  her  change  of  moods,  but  was  especially  good  when  in 
her  scornful  moods.  In  her  serious  moments  she  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  did  superb  acting  in  the  climax  when  she  denounced  Joseph. 

Connie  Bishop  as  Mrs.  Candour,  with  her  frank  speeches  and  viva- 
cious manner,  carried  off  with  verve  her  part  in  reporting  the  tales  she 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  creating.  Clara  Davis  made  a  beautiful 
Lady  Sneerwell  and  plotted  well  as  president  of  the  scandalous  society. 
Bernice  Fagan  as  Maria  made  a  beautiful  young  girl  and  took  well 
the  part  of  a  lovely  yet  depending  girl. 

The  girls  who  took  the  part  of  men  deserve  particular  credit.  How- 
ever as  it  was  an  effeminate  age  it  was  not  so  difficult  for  girls  to  take 
the  part  of  men  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  modern  play.  The  bluster- 
ous Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Maude  Anderson,  was  very  good  indeed  throughout 
the  play  but  was  especially  good  when  in  his  rages  against  Lady 
Teazle.  Mabel  Davis  showed  marked  ability  as  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 
She  was  splendid  in  playing  the  difficult  role,  letting  the  audience  see 
the  real  Sir  Oliver,  yet  keeping  his  nephews  ignorant  of  his  identity. 
Kate  Tillery  played  the  part  of  Charles  with  a  dash  and  spirit  that  cap- 
tivated the  audience  completely.  She  acted  with  ease  and  grace  and 
one  could  not  blame  Sir  Oliver  for  forgiving  him.  Ernestine  Forbes,  as 
Joseph,  played  the  difficult  part  of  the  hypocritical  brother  remarkably 
well.     She  was  exceptionally  good  when  giving  plausible  explanations. 

The  minor  characters  gave  strong  support  to  the  leading  characters 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  strong  cast. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  responsive  audience  at  the  Training 
School  and  they  followed  closely  the  finest  points  throughout  the  three 
hours  of  the  play.  In  the  screen  scene  the  audience  responded  with  a 
tense  stillness  which  was  a  far  greater  tribute  than  applause.  The 
music  played  by  Miss  Hill,  and  the  old  English  songs,  "Dear,  Dear, 
What  Can  the  Matter  Be,"  "Where  Love  was  Kind,"  "Drink  to  Me 
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Only  with  Thine  Eyes,"  "Begone  Dull  Care/'  sung  by  a  chorus  selected 
from  the  Junior  Class,  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

The  success  of  the  play  was  due  to  the  untiring  and  inspiring  work  of 
Miss  May  B.  B.  Muffly,  who  staged  the  play.  The  advertising  com- 
mittee sent  out  a  large  number  of  handbills  to  be  distributed  over  the 
surrounding  countiy.  They  also  did  the  newspaper  advertising,  which 
helped  greatly  to  get  people  interested  in  the  play.  Each  of  the  girls 
in  the  Senior  Class  made  an  attractive  poster,  using  figures  and  poses 
from  the  play.  These  were  sent  to  the  different  towns  around  here. 
These  were  also  a  great  credit  to  both  the  drawing  department  and  to 
the  Senior  Class. 

By  this  performance  another  link  has  been  added  to  the  chain  of  suc- 
cesses in  dramatics  at  the  Training  School.  Julia  Jordan. 

"15  "  Starts  the  Model  School 

We,  the  pioneers  of  the  present  Senior  Class,  had  heard  for  three 
years  of  the  Model  School  "to  be  erected"  for  the  individual  benefit  of 
the  Seniors  "who  were  to  go  out  from  this  school." 

Each  one  of  us  was  more  or  less  interested  in  this  Model  School  be- 
cause it  concerned  the  Training  School.  But  each  succeeding  year  we 
were  frequently  chided  by  our  more  learned  schoolmates  for  the  light 
manner  in  which  we  looked  on  Practice  Teaching  and  we  were  told  that 
we  would  some  day  change  our  way  of  thinking — Oh!  how  true  this 
prophecy!  We  were  also  informed  that  Senior  trials  and  tribulations 
would  at  once  cease  when  the  Model  School  became  a  real  thing — Did 
they  ?     Well !    just  wait  and  see ! 

When  we  left  school  in  the  summer  of  our  Junior  year  the  Model 
School  was  being  erected — however,  as  teachers  can  have  no  troubles 
in  a  model  school,  we  crossed  no  bridges — ah  me!  But  when  on  our 
return  the  next  fall  we  found  the  Model  School  ready  for  use  our 
knees  shook  and  cold  chills  ran  up  and  down  our  spinal  cords. 

Early  in  the  fall  the  Seniors  were  called  together  to  learn  which 
practice  section  they  were  to  be  in.  It  was  a  curious  set  of  girls,  for 
"newness  arouses  curiosity  and  curiosity  arouses  interest,"  you  know. 
Every  girl  was  in  a  quandary.  Every  girl  wanted  to  teach  the  first 
term  so  she  could  get  it  over  with  and  yet  every  girl  wanted  to  teach  the 
second  term  so  she  could  enjoy  her  school  work  as  long  as  possible — you 
see,  none  of  us  knew  the  real  magic  power  in  teaching.  After  the  lists 
were  read  the  girls  who  were  to  teach  the  first  term  were  jubilant  but 
before  the  term  was  over  they  had  their  curiosity  sufficiently  appeased — 
but  they  did  enjoy  speaking  of  themselves  as  "teachers  of  experience" ! 
— and  those  who  were  to  teach  the  second  term  were  held  on  the  rack. 

During  our  Practice  Teaching  we  most  certainly  did  endure  some 
experiences  that  only  those  having  the  greatest  will  power  and  ability 
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could  have  withstood.  For  instance,  one  poor  girl,  whom  I  shall  always 
recall  with  the  greatest  sympathy,  was  given  singing  to  teach.  When 
she  took  charge  of  the  room  she  found  herself  in  this  predicament: 
first,  she  had  lost  her  voice  and  when  she  found  it  it  was  vibrating  on 
the  tune(  ?)  fnlly  ten  tones  above  its  "normal  height." 

Another  girl,  while  demonstrating  the  steps  to  a  song,  in  her  nervous- 
ness and  excitement — although  she  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  self-confi- 
dence and  ability — knocked  the  clock  on  the  floor,  cleared  the  teacher's 
desk  of  its  school  equipment  and  fell  over  the  feet  of  a  "few  hundred  of 
the  twenty-seven  children  in  the  room.  The  climax  to  this  wrecking 
episode  came  when  the  girl  looked  back  and  beheld  the  usually  sympa- 
thetic critic  teacher  completely  convulsed  with  laughter. 

I  could  cite  many  more  equally  terrifying  incidents — for  every  girl 
experiences  any  number  of  them.  However  besides  work  in  our  Practice 
Teaching  we  also  had  much  pleasure  for  the  distressing  mistakes  of  one 
girl  served  to  remunerate  the  other  girls  for  their  worries. 

In  short  our  Practice  Teaching  has  not  only  done  us  much  good  in 
showing  us  how  to  teach,  but  it  has  given  us  "an  immense"  appetite  for 
teaching,  and  we  are  willing  to  work  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  more  or 
less,  in  the  capacity  of  plain,  everyday  school  teachers  in  order  to 
reach  the  goal  of  being  a  teacher  at  the  Model  School. 

Sarah  Clement. 

Senior  Luncheons 

A  series  of  luncheons  given  by  the  Seniors  during  the  spring  term 
forms  the  climax  to  their  year's  work  in  Household  Economics.  The 
class  is  divided  into  groups  of  six  and  each  group  is  allowed  the  sum  of 
$1.25  with  which  they  are  required  to  purchase  and  prepare  a  luncheon 
for  six  people- 
In  order  that  they  may  become  more  accustomed  to  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  serving  a  meal  before  giving  their  luncheon  to  guests, 
they  prepare  and  serve  luncheons  to  each  other.  In  this  work  the  class 
is  so  divided  that  each  member  gets  practice  in  the  preparation  of  the 
food  and  the  manner  of  serving.  The  girls  are  required  to  make  out 
their  own  menus,  decide  on  the  quantity  to  be  served ;  and  make  out 
a  shopping  list  for  each  meal.  Then  they  must  make  out  a  time  table  by 
which  the  meal  is  to  be  prepared  and  served. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  luncheon  is  dependent  upon  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  girls,  as  the  decorations  are  all  decided  upon  and  carried  out  by 
the  girls. 

In  this  work  the  girls  are  learning  many  principles  of  housekeeping. 
Food  values,  best  method  of  marketing,  preparation  of  foods,  table  re- 
quirements, details  of  serving  and  the  general  care  of  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  are  topics  which  receive  especial  attention. 

5 
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Senior  Gardens 

The  gardening  of  the  Seniors  is  one  of  the  features  of  greatest  interest 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  spring  term. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  couples.  Each  couple  is  given  a  plot  of 
ground  8x15  feet.  They  are  required  to  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly 
and  to  plant  various  garden  vegetables.  The  work  of  cultivating  these 
plots  also  devolves  upon  the  girls. 

Each  girl  keeps  a  diary  of  her  plot,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  she 
can  see  just  what  has  been  done  and  the  various  stages  of  the  work 
together  with  the  results  obtained. 

In  this  way  many  of  the  principles  of  agriculture — soil  preparation, 
fertilization,  seed  selection,  soil  maintenance,  planting  and  transplant- 
ing, and  the  manner  of  the  growth  of  various  plants — are  made  more 
effective  by  actual  work  and  observation  than  by  just  reading  about 
them. 


School  Organizations 

Athletic  League 

Much  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  this  term  in  both  tennis  and  walk- 
ing. This  is  due,  in  part  to  the  loving  cup  which  is  to  be  given  to  the 
class  who  wins  the  most  points  in  tennis  and  walking.  The  trial  games 
of  tennis  have  been  played,  the  first  year  professionals  or  Juniors  and 
the  second  year  professionals  or  Seniors  being  the  classes  to  play  in  the 
tournament.  These  contests  are  being  held  just  as  The  Quarterly 
goes  to  press  so  that  the  results  cannot  be  given. 

The  walking  club  has  taken  one  8-mile  walk.  The  members  walked 
four  miles,  ate  lunch  in  picnic  fashion,  and  then  walked  back.  They 
have  also  taken  one  three-mile  twilight  walk  after  dinner. 

Later. 

PENNY  CARNIVAL. 

A  "Penny  Carnival" — why,  even  the  name  arouses  one's  curiosity. 
What  is  it?  And  why  did  we  have  it?  Simply  because  the  Athletic 
League  knew  it  would  be  the  quickest  way  and  a  unique  way  of  securing 
the  money  for  a  loving  cup.  Consequently  several  committees  were 
appointed  and  the  following  plans  were  worked  out. 

The  girls  who  were  to  participate  in  the  Carnival  (the  Gypsy  Fortune 
Teller,  Negro  Minstrel  Group,  Uncle  Sambo  and  Aunt  Dinah,  the 
Grizzly  Bear,  etc.),  formed  the  "Great  Parade,"  and  marched  through- 
out the  dormitories  and  campus,  thus  arousing  the  curiosity  of  almost 
every  girl,  and  causing  all  to  go  to  the  Carnival. 

The  carnival  grounds,  which  were  back  of  the  dormitory,  near  the 
basketball  court,  were  roped  in  and  3  cents  admission  was  charged. 
Then  each  person  registered  and  wrote  a  sentiment  "cute  or  otherwise" 
and  passed  on  into  the  grounds,  where  the  crowd  was  met  by  so  many 
different  attractions,  each  was  confused  as  to  what  should  be  the  first 
place  to  visit. 

There  was  "The  Wild  Woman,"  "Dunn's  Negro  Vaudeville,"  "The 
Ninth  Wonder  of  the  World,"  "Southern  Camp  Meeting,"  and  "William 
Green  Hill  Theater."  Besides  these  there  were  various  places  of  past- 
time,  such  as  the  Fortune  Telling  Wigwam,  where  for  the  small  sum 
of  one  cent  we  received  the  consolation  ( ?)  that  "99  per  cent  of  all  school 
teachers  became  old  maids" — and  that  "each  of  us  had  a  treacherous 
rival  at  home  who  was  rapidly  getting  the  upper  hand  of  affairs" — 
There's  nothing  like  giving  one  something  pleasant  to  think  about. 

The  "Good  Advice  Stand"  was  quite  unusual,  for  advice  is  usually 
plentiful  and  never  has  to  be  paid  for,  yet  when  we  deposited  our  penny 
we  knew  we  would  be  sufficiently  recompensed — and  we  were.  It  is  not 
everyone  that  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  "when  whittling  always 
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whittle  from  you  and  you'll  never  get  cut" — "a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,"  etc. 

Red  lemonade  and  candy  were  not  at  all  among  the  minor  features, 
we  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry. 

Admission  fee  to  any  shows,  did  not  exceed  three  cents.  The  Carni- 
val was  open  for  about  one  and  one-half  hours,  the  net  proceeds  for  that 
time  being  $18. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  make  some  money,  too,  organize 
a  "home-made"  carnival  like  we  did.  Bernice  Fagan. 

y.  w.  a  A. 

The  new  cabinet  for  1915-'16  was  installed  April  18.  The  twelve 
members  are  as  follows : 

President — Allen  Gardner. 

Secretary — Trilby  Smith. 

Finance  Committee — Mary  Wooten. 

Membership  Committee — Lucile  O'Brian. 

News  Committee — Carrie  Teel. 

Mission  Study  Committee— Fannybel  Roberson. 

Bible  Study  Committee — Bessie  Walker. 

Religious  Committee — Eunice  Vause. 

Social  Committee — Gladys  Ross. 

Music  Committee — Gladys  Warren. 

Sunshine  Committee — Gertrude  Boney. 

Room  Committee — Olivia  Hill. 

At  the  installation  service,  Mr.  Wilson  made  an  appropriate  talk, 
congratulating  the  old  cabinet  upon  the  good  work  that  it  has  done 
during  the  year,  and  encouraging  the  new  cabinet  in  taking  up  the  work 
that  is  before  it.  He  also  gave  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a 
good  leader.  The  out-going  president,  Katie  Sawyer,  in  her  farewell 
talk  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year.  Allen 
Gardner,  the  new  president,  in  accepting  the  office  outlined  her  policy 
for  the  year.  The  chief  points  are:  (1)  To  develop  among  the  girls 
a  spirit  of  service  for  others,  and  to  bring  them  into  closer  friendship 
with  one  another  and  with  Christ;  (2)  To  have  service  twice  a  week 
which  will  be  uplifting  and  for  the  advance  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  one 
service  to  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  other  on  Sunday  evening; 
(3)  To  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  by  correspond- 
ing with  our  Student  Secretary  and  by  reading  the  news  from  maga- 
zines. The  other  items  in  the  policy  concerned  the  business  and  social 
phases  of  the  association. 

The  different  members  of  the  cabinet  have  outlined  their  policies  for 
next  year,  and  have  made  plans  for  the  extension  of  their  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  term  examination,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  an 
informal  tea  to  the  faculty  and  students.  The  tea  was  served  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Administration  Building.     The  guests  enjoyed   selec- 
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tions  on  the  Victrola.  It  formed  a  delightful  break  between  terms — 
the  girls  threw  aside  all  the  worry  of  the  week  and  refused  to  look  to 
the  week  ahead. 

Two  of  the  best  features  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  during  the  spring 
term  are  the  Mission  Study  Class,  a  sketch  of  which  was  given  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Quarterly,  and  the  "Eight  Week  Club."  Each  of 
these  teaches  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  country  communities. 
The  chief  difference  in  the  "challenge  to  the  country,"  the  text  used  in 
the  Mission  Study  Class,  and  the  "Eight  Week  Club"  is  that  the  former 
takes  up  community  service  as  a  national  problem,  while  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  is  for  students  to  organize  clubs  in  their  own  neighborhood 
for  the  benefit  of  the  less  fortunate  people  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  out  in  closer  touch  with  the  world.  The  two  together 
form  an  ideal  course. 

The  Eight  Week  Club  meets  every  Wednesday  evening,  and  is  taught 
by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  hand-books  used  in  the  course  are :  "The  College 
Women  and  Country  Leadership,"  by  Jessie  Field,  and  the  "Manual  for 
Eight  Week  Clubs,"  which  deals  with  the  formation  of  the  club  and  its 
work,  for  the  sake  of  millions  of  girls  who  live  in  small  towns  and  coun- 
try districts,  with  the  hope  that  through  work  and  play,  study  and 
service,  they  may  grow  in  friendliness  and  find  the  meaning  of  world- 
wide sisterhood.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  "College  Women  and 
Country  Leadership"  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Call  of  Country  Communities  for  Leaders. 

2.  The  Kind  of  Leaders  Needed  in  the  Country. 

3.  Creating  Community  Spirit. 

4.  Working  With  the  Country  Church  and  its  Allies  in  Community  Service. 

5.  Helping  the  Country  School  to  Teach  in  Terms  of  Country  Life. 

6.  Furthering  the  Interest  of  Good  Home  Making. 

7.  Furthering  the  Interest  of  Good  Farming. 

8.  Planning  for  Social  and  Recreational  Life. 

9.  The  Spirit  That  Makes  New  Country  Life  Possible. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  skillfully  adapted  the  work  of  the  course  to  the  needs 
of  JSTorth  Carolina,  and  therefore  gives  frequent  references  to  the  North 
Carolina  Year-book  for  special  information.  If  the  thirty  girls  who  are 
taking  this  course  organize  clubs  in  their  commuunities,  as  is  their 
purpose,  it  will  mean  much  to  thirty  neighborhoods  in  North  Carolina. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  past  year  shows  that  the  receipts 
have  been  $376.37  and  the  expenditures  have  been  $308.72. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  during  the  past  two  months  have  been 
led  by  the  various  committees  of  the  association.  On  May  2,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Sawyer,  of  Pamlico  County,  made  an  excellent  talk.  On  May  9  pictures 
showing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  throughout  the  country  were  shown.  Miss 
Graham  explained  the  pictures. 
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The  delegates  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge  are: 
Allen  Gardner,  Lucile  O'Brian,  and  Mary  Wooten.  All  three  will 
attend. 

Societies 

The  inter-society  debate,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Quarterly,  was  held  March  13.  The  query  was: 
"Resolved,  That  State,  county,  and  city  officers  should  be  elected  by 
direct  primary."  The  Laniers  upheld  the  affirmative  side  and  were  rep- 
resented by  Allen  Gardner,  Juanita  Brasington  and  Julia  Rankin;  the 
Poes  defended  the  negative  and  were  represented  by  Lucile  O'Brian, 
Martha  Lancaster  and  Alice  Herring.  The  judges,  who  were  Mr.  S.  B. 
Underwood,  Mr.  John  Wooten  and  Mr.  Albion  Dunn,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  negative.  Immediately  after  the  debate  the  girls  of  both  societies 
who  lost  out  in  the  preliminaries  entertained  the  debaters  of  the  even- 
ing at  a  marshmallow  toast  in  the  green  parlor. 

Two  very  pleasing  entertainments  have  recently  been  given  by  the 
Laniers ;  one  was  a  guessing  contest  in  which  some  of  the  girls  dressed 
to  represent  popular  novels  and  newspapers.  Some  of  these  were: 
"Inside  the  Cup,"  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  "Daddy-long-legs,"  and 
"Arms  and  the  Woman."  They  afforded  a  great  deal  of  merriment. 
"Daddy-long-legs"  proved  himself  the  prime  favorite.  Another  evening 
was  given  over  to  music  and  to  reading. 

The  commencement  marshals  have  been  elected  as  follows : 

Lanier — Juanita  Brasington,  Chief;  Lela  Durham,  Carrie  Teel,  Julia 
Rankin,  Gladys  Ross. 

Poe — Sallie  J.  Winslow,  Elizabeth  Southerland,  Lola  Brinson,  Love  East- 
wood. 
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The  dining  hall  and  kitchen  at  the  Training  School 
The  Fire  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  April  1st. 

The  usual  precautions  had  been  taken.  The  night 
watchman  on  his  rounds  had  inspected  the  building  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  before  the  blaze  burst  through  the  roof.  The  roof  and  upper 
part  of  the  building  were  completely  destroyed,  but  the  walls  were  left 
in  good  condition  and  the  cold  storage  plant  was  damaged  only  slightly 
and  that  by  water.  Nearly  all  of  the  dining-room  furniture  was  saved. 
The  loss  is  practically  covered  by  insurance.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  insurance  company  made  the  adjustments  is  commendable. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  during  the  fire  was  remarkable  and  Presi- 
dent Wright  met  the  emergency  with  dispatch  and  efficiency  that  proved 
him  to  be  a  man  of  great  resourcefulness  and  sound  judgment.  Before 
the  fire  was  out  he  had  plans  under  way  for  work  on  the  building  to 
begin  the  next  morning  and  had  also  made  plans  for  the  students.  As 
soon  as  the  fire  was  under  control  all  the  students  were  requested  to 
assemble  in  the  auditorium,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  all 
in  their  accustomed  seats  just  as  if  a  midnight  assembly  was  an  old 
performance.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  girls  were  requested  to  spend 
the  Easter  holidays  at  home  and  to  prolong  the  holiday  for  a  week, 
after  which  time  President  Wright  assured  them  that  the  dining-room 
would  be  ready  for  them.  The  girls  were  informed  of  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  the  people  of  Greenville  who  had  volunteered  to  furnish 
breakfast  for  them. 

Immediately  after  the  assembly  the  Bursar's  office  was  opened  so  that 
the  girls  could  draw  money  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
leaving.  Then  all  the  girls  retired  to  their  rooms,  packed  suitcases  and 
long  before  dawn  quietness  reigned  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Later  arrangements  were  made  to  accommodate  a  part  of  the  faculty 
and  for  a  few  of  the  girls  who  lived  a  long  distance.  Meals  were  pre- 
pared in  the  Domestic  Science  Laboratory. 

To  repair  the  dining-room  in  a  week  seemed  to  many  an  impossible 
feat,  but  the  promptness  with  which  the  girls  returned  showed  their 
faith  in  President  Wright's  promise.  The  dinner  which  was  served  in 
the  dining-room  on  April  12th,  the  day  the  girls  returned,  justified  their 
faith. 

The  dining-room  was  not  completed  as  it  will  permanently  stand. 
Only  a  temporary  roof,  intended  to  serve  until  after  the  summer  term, 
has  been  put  on.  Then  the  permanent  work  on  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen  will  be  done. 
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The  intermission  caused  by  the  fire  will  not  prolong  the  school  term. 
The  time  lost  is  being  made  up  by  intensive  work  rather  than  by  an 
extension  of  time. 

The  summer  term  will  begin  on  exactly  the  time  it  is  scheduled  in  the 
summer  term  bulletin  and  also  in  a  previous  issue  of  The  Quarterly, 
June  15. 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Address  by  struction  of  Maryland,  delivered  an  educational  address 

at  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  on  April 
16th.  President  Wright  introduced  Dr.  Stephens,  but  did  not  announce 
the  subject,  neither  did  Dr.  Stephens,  but  all  could  easily  see  that  his 
theme  was  the  "True  Vision." 

As  an  introduction  he  told  a  story  that  contained  the  keynote  of  his 
address.  An  artist  in  painting  a  picture,  used  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
so  ingeniously  that  each  one  who  looked  on  it  saw  it  in  a  different  color. 
A  king  sent  many  servants  to  view  the  picture  and  each  reported  a 
different  color  until  at  last  the  king  went  to  see  for  himself  and  he  saw 
it  was  still  another  color.  The  artist  solved  the  mystery  by  showing  him 
each  color  and  explaining  the  cause  of  the  change.  The  lesson  con- 
veyed by  this  picture  was  that  true  discernment  must  come  by  many  tests 
to  determine  the  truth.  Dr.  Stephens  brought  out  the  idea  that  time 
vision  had  been  different  in  the  past  in  educational  ideas.  Standards 
of  worth  had  been  confused,  but  the  light  had  grown  brighter  for  those 
who  had  eyes  to  see.  This  awakening  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Hegel,  the  German,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  the  English  philosopher. 

No  country  in  a  decade  has  made  such  a  record  in  educational  achieve- 
ment as  America.  The  thought  is  not  new  but  Americans  have  brought 
in  many  new  things,  have  vitalized  educational  ideas.  Educational 
theory  is  in  advance  of  educational  practice.  This  should  not  be. 
Such  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  that  every  child  should  get 
the  benefit  of  the  best  theories  in  practice.  There  is  abundant  theory 
that  schools  must  have  money,  time,  must  pay  attention  to  social  rela- 
tions, good  health,  good  morals  and  spiritual  uplift.  All  this  theory 
must  be  put  into  practice  if  we  are  to  have  good  results.  He  stated 
that  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  method  of  improving  present  con- 
ditions were  furnishing  good  houses  for  schools.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  towards  specializing  too  early.  Our 
learning  may  become  our  weakness.  We  must  broaden  out.  One  of  the 
tendencies  is  to  give  vocational  training,  however  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  who  take  agriculture  must  be  farmers  or  that  all  girls  who  take 
sewing  must  be  seamstresses.  Vocational  training  is  intended  to  bring 
the  students  into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  dominant  interest  of  the 
age  and  country.  Dr.  Stephens  also  stressed  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing the  moral  and  spiritual  side.     The  teacher  should  live  a  strong,  noble 
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life.  Two  lessons  all  should  learn  are  obedience  to  authority  and  re- 
spect for  proper  rights. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Dr.  Stephens  quoted  from  Robert  Burdette, 
his  friend,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"There  are  two  days  in  the  week  about  which  I  never  worry,  about 
which  I  am  kept  wholly  free  from  fret  and  apprehension.  Yesterday 
with  all  its  pains  and  sorrows  is  past  beyond.  I  cannot  recall  a  word. 
And  tomorrow.  Today  only  is  left.  What  man  cannot  fight  one  day? 
I  think,  I  act,  I  journey,  but  one  day  at  a  time." 

Dr.  Stephens'  address  showed  depth  of  thought,  long  familiarity  with 
the  best  of  educational  ideas  and  practice,  and  well  balanced,  sane  judg- 
ment. After  having  heard  him  one  could  readily  see  that  he  was  one 
who  could  sift  out  essentials  from  fads  and  fancies  and  one  who  could 
keep  his  balance  regardless  of  changes. 


Mrs.  McKim-  Mrs.  Jane  McKimmon,  Supervisor  of  the  Girls  Clubs 

Girls'  Club  lu  North.  Carolina,  gave  a  talk  at  the  Training  School 

Work  on  March  15th  telling  of  the  work  of  the  Canning  Clubs 

in  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  McKimmon  was  very  practical  in  her  lecture;  there  was  nothing 
of  theory  which  was  impossible  to  practice.  The  growth  of  the  club 
work  and  its  results  upon  community  life  made  a  great,  appealing  story 
and  Mrs.  McKimmon  told  it  in  a  manner  that  was  really  charming  and 
entertaining.  She  aroused  the  interest  of  her  audience.  The  students 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  idea  of  entering  into  this  great  work  and 
helping  to  carry  it  on.  She  explained  briefly  the  organization  of  clubs, 
their  recognition  by  the  club  association  and  the  requirements  of  girls 
entering  the  club.  She  also  told  wonderful  stories  of  real  human  beings 
whose  lives  had  been  expanded  by  their  connection  with  the  club  work. 

She  carefully  explained  the  importance  of  setting  a  standard  of  goods 
and  the  method  of  packing.  She  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  good 
standard  commercial  pack.  During  1914  this  was  the  chief  thing  she 
had  stressed.  Their  success  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Canning  Clubs  have  made  a  national  reputation. 

Each  girl  sends  a  sample  of  her  goods  to  Mrs.  McKimmon's  office  in 
Kaleigh  and  she  aids  them  in  securing  sale.  All  the  girls  agree  to  make 
good  any  poor  product  and  this  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  there  will 
be  very  little  of  the  inferior  goods  sent  out  by  them.  Often  a  girl  gets 
orders  from  the  same  patrons  year  after  year.  In  some  communities 
the  club  goods  have  gained  such  recognition  that  the  housewives  form 
into  clubs  to  purchase  their  goods  from  the  club  girls. 

The  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  club  goods  must  go  to  the  girls 
who  raise  them.  Often  this  keeps  a  girl  from  feeling  that  she  must  beg 
for  all  the  money  she  spends. 
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In  all  the  stories  Mrs.  McKimmon  told  one  could  easily  see  by  her 
manner  that  her  whole  heart  was  in  her  work  and  that  she  was  one 
among  the  people  with  whom  she  worked. 


Lieut.  Cot-  Lieutenant    Commander    Lyman    A.    Cotten    of    the 

ten's  Talk  on  United  States  Navy  talked  to  the  students  of  the  Train- 
Japan  ing  School  on  March  28th  on  the  "Ideals  of  the  people 
of  Japan."  He  gave  a  most  interesting  interpretation  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Japanese.  As  Lieutenant  Cotten  has  spent  three  years  in 
Japan,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  these  people  and 
could  speak  with  authority. 

Lieutenant  Cotten  stated  in  his  introduction  that,  to  rightly  under- 
stand a  people  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  beginning,  but,  since  the 
history  of  Japan  extends  back  into  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  brief  account.  He  said  that  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Japan  has  had  a  wonderful  change — from  Feudalism 
to  modern  civilization.  In  the  sixth  century  she  did  the  same  thing  in 
her  direct  contact  with  China.  When,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  Japan's  ports  were  opened  to  the  world,  she  realized  that  it 
was  for  her  good  and  appropriated  it.  The  next  half  century  will  deter- 
mine whether  Japan  will  be  able  to  assimilate  the  new  gains. 

The  Japanese  are  most  amenable  to  discipline.  Every  Japanese  is 
used  to  obeying  from  childhood.  In  every  family  there  is  a  leader  who 
is  a  representative  to  the  government.  The  family  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  unit.  Unfortunately  this  discipline  goes  to  the  extreme, 
they  often  obey  blindly  and  without  reason.  This  is  shown  in  every 
phase  of  their  life.  This  characteristic  develops  entire  absence  of  initia- 
tive and  in  the  absence  of  leaders  they  do  nothing.  Counterbalancing 
this  they  have  developed  the  capacity  for  planning  in  advance.  Nothing 
is  undertaken  unless  every  detail  is  carefully  planned. 

The  Japanese  people  are  as  patriotic,  as  any  people  in  the  world. 
They  are  willing  to  endure  pain,  suffering,  and  even  death  if  it  will  be 
useful  to  their  government.  This  devotion  to  the  government  often 
develops  a  frame  of  mind  that  is  difficult  for  the  Occidental  to  under- 
stand. 

The  Japanese  are  the  most  secretive  people  in  the  world.  Their 
power  to  keep  collective  secrets  is  wonderful.  This  form  of  collectivism 
is  different  from  that  of  the  individual.  Almost  every  Japanese  will 
admit  that  the  Emperor  is  made  of  common  clay  if  asked  individually 
but  when  together  they  believe  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Sun 
Goddess. 

That  they  are  brave  needs  no  comment.  But  at  the  same  time,  this 
feature  of  collectivism  comes  in,  collectively  they  are  brave,  but  when 
alone  they  are  not  brave.  One  need  not  scream  at  night  hoping  to  call 
a  Japanese  to  his  assistance  for  he  will  not  come. 
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The  Japanese  laugh  at  everything,  whether  serious,  gay,  sad,  or 
trivial.  Often,  not  knowing  what  emotions  are  proper  to  assume,  they 
cover  their  own  emotions  with  a  laugh. 

In  considering  Japan  as  a  nation  and  trying  to  reason  out  her  attitude, 
she  may  be  characterized  as  the  spoilt  child  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  world  gave  the  best  to  Japan.  She  had  only  to  stretch  out  her 
hand  and  take  it.  Now  when  Japan  wants  something  she  wants  to 
carry  her  point,  and  finds  that  the  hands  of  the  nations  are  not  extended, 
because  they  feel  that  it  is  not  best  for  Japan,  like  a  child  she  screams. 
She  may,  however,  develop  into  a  responsible  adult. 

We  are  to  remember  this  attitude  and  only  hope  the  friendship  be- 
tween Japan  and  America  will  remain  as  sincere  as  present  conditions 
seem  to  warrant. 

p      . ,  President  Wright  spoke  at  the  Southern  Conference 

Wright  at  for  Education  and  Industry  which  met  at  Chattanooga, 

Chattanooga  Tennessee,  the  last  week  in  April.  His  subject  was: 
"What  can  we  do  to  supply  an  adequate  number  of  sufficiently  trained 
teachers  in  the  country  schools."  President  Wright  gave  the  students 
an  interesting  report  of  the  meeting.  He  explained  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  under  any 
organization,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  all  of  the  forces  of  our 
Southland  to  work  together  for  the  uplift  of  the  section.  The  old 
idea  that  education  is  apart  from  other  interests  has  been  broken  down. 
Some  of  the  meetings  were:  Southern  Educational  Conference;  Confer- 
ence of  Southern  Women ;  Artisans'  Conference ;  Rural  Social  Survey ; 
Country  Church  Conference;  Conference  for  Teacher  Training; 
Library;  College;  Superintendents;  Country  Church  and  Community; 
Grain  Growers;  Bee  Culture  Conference;  Conference  on  Play  and 
Eecreation ;  Live  Stock ;  Fruit  Growers. 

This  wide  range  of  interests  is  evidence  of  the  great  fact  that  the 
South  is  honest  in  trying  to  understand  her  problem. 

North  Carolina  has  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  first  president  of 
conference. 

Pres.  Wright  at  President  Robert  H.  Wright  represented  the  school  at 
of  Pres.  the    inauguration    of    Dr.    Edward    Graham,    the    new 

Graham  president  of  the  State  University. 

On  his  return  he  gave  the  students  of  the  Training  School  a  brief 
report  of  the  inaugural  exercises.  The  academic  procession,  composed 
of  nearly  a  thousand  guests,  was  vividly  described.  President  Wright 
also  gave  brief  reports  of  some  of  the  addresses  made  by  men  of  promi- 
nence from  many  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these  addresses,  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.   Goodnow,  president   of  Johns-Hopkins  University,  dealt 
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almost  exclusively  on  the  values  of  research  work.  Through  all  the 
other  addresses  the  vein  of  the  theory  of  the  new  meaning  of  education 
was  conspicuous.  

Creenville  During  the  winter  a  Greenville  Branch  of  the  South- 

Branch  ern  Association  of  College  Women  was  organized  with 

eleven  members.  Miss  Waitt  was  elected  president  and 
Miss  Graham  vice  president ;  Miss  Upchurch  of  the  Greenville  High 
School,  secretary.  In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  association,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  branch  to  do  some  definite  piece  of  work  each  year  on 
some  problem  near  at  hand  that  will  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  education  or  social  service.  The  meetings  for  the  spring  have  been 
spent  in  an  earnest  search  for  the  problem  for  next,  year's  work.  At  one 
meeting  Mr.  Underwood  gave  them  a  clear,  plain  talk  on  conditions  in  the 
schools  in  Pitt  County.  At  other  meetings  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in 
the  State  has  been  carefully  studied.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  various 
branches  in  Durham  on  State  Day,  this  branch  was  represented  by  Miss 
Jenkins.  Miss  Waitt  represented  the  branch  at  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  Goldsboro.  On  "College  Day"  the  members  enter- 
tained the  students  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Greenville  High  School 
and  their  parents.  The  different  kinds  of  schools — the  college,  junior 
college,  normal  and  finishing  school  were  explained  to  them,  so  that 
they  might  understand  clearly  what  each  kind  of  school  stood  for  and 
thus  make  a  more  satisfactory  choice  of  school. 


The  crowning  event  of  the  Branch  this  spring  was  a 
Mis**  GUI'1  v*s^  ^ rom  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  Executive  Secretary 

for  the  Co-ordinate  College  at  Trinity  College,  one  time 
Dean  of  Barnard  College.  The  Branch  had  all  the  club  women  of  Green- 
ville to  meet  with  them  at  the  Training  School  on  April  8  to  hear  Miss 
Gill.  Her  subject  was  "Justification  of  Club  Life."  Miss  Gill  gave  the 
evolution  of  the  woman's  club  and  the  motives  back  of  each  type  of  club, 
beginning  with  the  purely  social  club  with  the  motive  of  killing  time, 
then  the  literary  club  with  the  idea  of  self-improvement,  and  finally  the 
idea  of  the  most  progressive  clubs  of  today  when  the  motive  is  a  larger 
community,  or  social  motive.  At  the  close  she  enumerated  the  assets 
that  the  club  woman  has.  After  the  address  an  informal  reception  was 
held  so  that  all  present  could  meet  Miss  Gill.  While  in  Greenville  Miss 
Gill  was  the  guest  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  Greenville 
Branch.     Miss  Davis  entertained  her  at  a  luncheon. 


p  .  The  new  postoffice  at  Greenville  was  presented  to  the 

of  New  town  by  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Government  on 

Postoffice  April  2d. 

An   interesting  program   was   prepared   for  the   occasion.     Speeches 
were  made  by  prominent  local  men,  Congressman  John  H.  Small  and 
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Mr.  McAllister,  the  Federal  representative  from  the  postofnce  depart- 
ment. The  music  was  prepared  by  the  Greenville  Graded  School  and 
the  Training  School.  On  account  of  the  fire,  which  occurred  at  the 
Training  School  on  the  night  of  April  1st,  the  part  of  the  program  pre- 
pared by  the  Training  School  was  omitted. 


Rev  A  L  ^ev'  x^-  -k"  Ormond  talked  to  the  students  at  assembly 

Ormond  at  on   May   6th.     He   said   that   ministers   frequently   get 

inquiries  concerning  the  character  of  teachers,  and  that 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  good  Christian  character  is  greater  today  than 
ever.  He  urged  that  the  students  train  themselves  spiritually  as  well  as 
intellectually. 


i,   .  ..  ..  An  exhibit  of  the  hand  work  done  in  connection  with 

frLxnunt  in 

Primary  the   primary  history  was  to   the   Senior   Class   one  of 

is  ory  ^e  mog{.  interesting  features  of  their  year's  work  in 

primary  methods.  As  the  various  countries  were  being  studied  the  girls 
worked  out  plans  for  constructing  homes  and  villages  typical  of  each 
country. 

The  types  selected  were :  Modern  life,  illustrated  by  paper  and  wood 
play  houses;  primitive  life,  illustrated  by  the  North  American  Indians 
with  their  wigwams  and  implements  of  warfare;  Eskimos  with  their 
huts  of  snow  and  ice;  children  of  other  lands,  illustrated  by  the  Japa- 
nese, with  their  light  bambo  houses ;  the  Dutch,  with  windmills. 

Paper  and  china  dolls  were  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  the  different 
countries  and  arranged  around  the  villages  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
spectator  could  readily  see  the  manner  of  living,  customs  and  amuse- 
ments of  each  country. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  construction  work,  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions for  drawing  were  shown  by  the  blackboard  illustrations. 

Each  group  of  girls  worked  out  the  cost  of  the  production,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  could  be  correlated  with  various  other  subjects. 
These  statements  were  left  with  the  work  so  that  those  viewing  the  ex- 
hibit might  see  just  how  this  work  could  be  used. 


"Work  in  basketry  has  been  given  by  Miss  Lewis  this 

Baskets  ^ear  to  ^e  "^"  or  secon(^  vear  academic  course.     The 

"B"  class  has  spent  the  last  two  terms  in  making  baskets. 
Longleaf  pine  needles  and  willow  are  the  materials  they  are  using. 

At  the  close  of  last  term  they  had  an  exhibit  of  the  pine  needle  baskets 
that  they  had  made  during  the  term.     The  library  was  daintily  decorated 
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and  the  baskets  arranged  on  the  tables.     There  were  about  one  hundred 
baskets  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which  made  an  attractive  display. 

An  article  on  Basketry — starting  with  the  needles  on  the  tree,  the 
whole  process  of  gathering,  preparing,  and  converting  into  the  basket — 
is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly  by  one  of  the  students 
who  did  this  work.  

"Arms  and  The  Man"  was  presented  by  the  Dramatic 

DramadcClub  Club  from  ChaPel  Hin  at  the  Training  School  on 
March  8th. 

The  play  was  well  chosen  and  the  acting  exceptionally  good,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  boys  who  took  the  parts  of  girls.  It  would  have  taken 
an  experienced  playgoer  to  have  detected  that  they  were  not  really  girls. 

After  the  play  the  Senior  Class  entertained  the  Club. 


Visit  from  ^"be  ^m&ing  Class  from  Oxford  Orphan  xlsylum  made 

Oxford  its  annual  visit  to  the  Training  School  on  April  13th. 

mging  c  ass  rpne  concert  is  exceptionally  good  this  year.  The  chil- 
dren entered  into  the  concert  with  just  that  spirit  that  shows  careful 
training  and  also  affords  much  pleasure  to  the  audience. 


Each  week  some  of  the  men  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Activities  Training  School   are  called  upon  to  make  commence- 

ment addresses  at  various  places  in  the  State.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  visited  the  following  schools :  Smith  Town,  Pitt  County,  March 
30th;  Beechfork,  Chowan,  April  8th;  Everetts,  Beaufort  County,  April 
9th;  Epsom,  Yance  County,  April  27th;  Sunbury,  Gates  County,  April 
29th;  Elmo,  Chowan  County,  April  30th.  He  has  also  attended  the 
county  commencement  of  Beaufort  and  Pamlico  counties. 

Mr.  Austin  spoke  at  Autreville,  Sampson  County,  April  8th;  Pierce, 
Pitt  County,  April  27th ;  Dixie  School,  Edgecombe  County,  April  28th. 

Mr.  Meadows  has  spoken  at  Ballard's  Cross  Roads,  Potecasi,  Winter- 
ville,  "Warsaw  and  Spring  Hope. 

Mr.  Underwood  has  attended  the  commencements  of  nearly  all  the 
schools  in  Pitt  and  has  spoken  at  Clay  Root,  Pitt  County;  Bridgeton, 
Craven  County. 

President  Wright  has  had  many  requests  but  on  account  of  the  fire  and 
the  vast  amount  of  extra  work  entailed  thereby  he  has  had  to  refuse 
nearly  all  of  them.  However,  he  has  appointments  at  Manteo,  Dare 
County,  May  18th,  Lumber  Bridge,  Robeson  County,  May  25th,  and 
New  Bern,  Craven  County,  June  1. 

Miss  Muffley  spent  one  week  during  March  in  Durham,  directing  the 
musical  activities  and  making  a  musical  survey  in  the  city  schools. 

The  culmination  of  Miss  Muffley's  year's  work,  both  at  Kinston  and 
Greenville,  was  a  playground  event  at  each  place.     The  one  at  Kinston 
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was  held  on  May  4th.  The  one  at  Greenville  will  be  held  on  May  28th. 
Songs,  drills  and  singing  games  were  featured  at  both  places. 

Miss  Muffley  spent  May  5th  and  6th  in  the  Goldsboro  schools.  On 
the  7th  of  May  she  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  in  public  school  music 
before  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Miss  Davis  worked  out  the  plan  for  four  of  the  episodes  in  the  colonial 
pageant  given  at  Granville  County  Commencement. 

Miss  Jenkins  gave  suggestions  for  the  plan  for  one  of  these  episodes. 

A  number  of  requests  has  come  to  Miss  Davis  for  suggestions  because 
of  her  article  in  a  former  issue  of  The  Quarterly,  "The  Use  of 
Pageants  in  Schools." 

Misses  Davis  and  Jenkins  talked  to  the  End  of  the  Century  Club  of 
Greenville  on  April  6th  on  Illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Moon- 
light School  Movement. 

Mr.  Austin  went  to  Raleigh  on  April  24th  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Miss  Waitt  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Greenville  Branch  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women  to  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  which  was  held  in  Goldsboro  the  first 
week  in  May. 

Mr.  Meadows  represented  Baylor  University  at  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Edward  Graham,  the  president  of  the  State  University. 

Misses  Barrett  and  Armstrong  attended  the  Edgecombe  County  Com- 
mencement and  acted  as  judges  in  the  reading  contests. 

Miss  Waitt  was  made  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Goldsboro. 


At   the   sixth   commencement,   June   6-9,   the  annual 

Sixth  Com-  commencement    sermon    will    be    preached    by    Bishop 

mencement  r  j  r 

Thomas  C.  Darst,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sermon  by  Rev. 

George  Matthis,  of  Clinton ;  the  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  Hon. 
Francis  D.  Winston. 


The  officers,  faculty  and  students  are  deeply  con- 
Illness  of  _  cerned  over  the  serious  illness  of  Gov.  T.  J.  Jarvis,  who 
Gov.  Jarvis  .  .  . 

has  been  their  beloved  friend  and  safe  adviser  ever  since 

the  school  was  founded. 


The  Spice  of  School  Life 

Ethel :  "Johnnie,  are  you  afraid  of  a  fox  V 

Johnnie :  "No,  ma'am ;  my  Sunday  School  lesson  said  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  be  not  afraid." 

Pearle  (after  singing  a  song  for  the  second  grade)  :  "Now  children 
you  may  sing  it  with  me." 

Mary :  "Oh  Miss  Brown,  you  sing  it  again,  you  sound  just  like  a 
graphophone." 

Rubelle :  "Who  knows  what  polite  means  ?" 
Haywood :  "Oh,  it  means  sit  up  straight." 

Maude:  "Who  knows  who  Elijah  the  prophet  was?" 
Erank :  "Oh,  I  do,  he  was  that  fortune  teller." 

Lois :  "Rogers,  why  does  the  wind  blow  ?" 
Rogers :  "To  keep  you  from  melting." 

Senior :  "What  does  rumor  mean  ?" 

Erank :  "That  means  boarders,  we've  got  some." 

A  farmer  near  Corning,  Kas.,  whose  son  was  an  applicant  for  a  posi- 
tion under  the  Government,  but  who  had  been  repeatedly  turned  down, 
said : 

"Well,  it's  hard  luck,  but  John  has  missed  that  civil  service  examina- 
tion again.     It  looks  like  they  just  won't  have  him." 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

"Well,  he  was  short  on  spellin'  and  geography,  and  missed  purty  fur 
in  mathematics." 

"What  is  he  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

"I  dunno.  Times  is  mighty  hard,  and  I  reckon  he'll  have  to  go  back 
to  teaching  school  for  a  livin'." — Selected. 

A  school  teacher  in  one  of  the  counties  of  New  York  State  recently 
received  the  following  note  from  the  mother  of  one  of  her  pupils :  "Dear 
Mis,  you  writ  me  about  whipping  Sammy.  I  hereby  give  you  permis- 
sion to  beet  him  up  eny  time  it  is  necessary  to  learn  him  lessons.  He  is 
just  like  his  father — you  have  to  learn  him  with  a  club.  Pound 
nolege  into  him.  I  want  him  to  git  it  and  don't  pay  no  atenshion  to 
what  his  father  says,  I'll  handle  him." — Everybody's. 


W^t  framing  g>rf)ool  (f  uarterlp 
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Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis 
1836-1915 

"His  life  is  as  an  open  book." 

CHE  name  Jarvis  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Carolina 
from  early  colonial  days,  when  one  Thomas  Jarvis  bought  from 
the  Indians  a  strip  of  land  between  the  Perquimans  River  and 
Carolina  Sound  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Albemarle  country. 
By  1691  this  Thomas  Jarvis  had  attained  sufficient  influence  to  be 
appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  North  and  South  Carolina  when  Colonel 
Ludwell  was  appointed  Governor.  In  1734  one  Thomas  Jarvis  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Assembly.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  Sam- 
uel Jarvis  was  a  general  in  command  of  the  Albemarle  militia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  census  of  1790  the  heads  of  three  different  fam- 
ilies bore  the  name  of  Thomas  Jarvis.  It  was  the  grandson  of  one  of 
these  men,  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis,  son  of  Bannister  Hardy  Jarvis,  who 
so  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  by  his  wise  and 
constructive  statesmanship  as  to  win  for  himself,  in  his  declining  years, 
the  title  of  the  "State's  Grand  Old  Man." 

Born  at  Jarvisburg,  in  Currituck  County,  on  January  18,  1836,  the 
early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm  where  he  gained 
such  training  as  could  be  had  at  home  and  attended  such  country  schools 
as  the  neighborhood  afforded.  Not  the  least  important  influence  dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  life  was  the  influence  of  his  mother  who  instilled 
in  him  the  characteristics  which  so  marked  his  later  career. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  Randolph-Macon  College,  then  at 
Boydton,  Virginia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1860,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  the  following  year.  His  college  career  had  been 
made  possible  through  teaching  at  intervals  and  loans  received  through 
a  friend. 

A  few  months  after  graduation  he  began  teaching  in  Pasquotank 
County,  where  he  was  when  the  war  between  the  States  was  declared. 
He  immediately  enlisted  as  a  private,  but  in  1861  was  commissioned 
as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Eighth  North  Carolina  Regiment, 
and  a  few  months  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  For  three 
years  Captain  Jarvis  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  the  field,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff  in  May,  1864,  he  received  a  wound  in  his 
right  arm.  The  character  of  the  wound  necessitated  a  resection  of 
a  part  of  the  bone  and  he  was  confined  to  the  hospitals  in  Richmond  and 
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at  Petersburg  and  was  on  parole  when  Lee  surrendered.  From  the 
wound  received  at  Drewry's  Bluff  Captain  Jarvis  never  recovered,  but 
carried  always  a  lifeless  right  arm  as  a  reminder  of  his  war  record. 

Those  who  served  under  him  during  that  time  testify  to  his  courage, 
faithfulness,  persistence  and  prudence.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Cap- 
tain Jarvis  went  to  Tyrrell  County,  where  he  opened  a  small  store  in 
the  town  of  Columbia,  and  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  to  the  Andrew  Johnson  Convention  by  the  people  of  Currituck, 
his  native  county. 

He  continued  to  read  law,  received  his  license  from  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1867,  and  entered  upon  the  profession  that  he  was  to  follow 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1868  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Tyrrell  County  to  represent 
them  in  the  General  Assembly,  where  he  began  a  public  career  of  serv- 
ice to  his  State  that  lasted  until  his  death.  Few  men  have  had  the 
privilege  of  so  long  a  period  of  public  service. 

In  1870  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  1875  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  relieved  the  eastern  counties  of  negro  rule. 

In  1874  Captain  Jarvis  married  Miss  Mary  Woodson,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  John  Woodson,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Vance, 
and  in  1879,  when  Governor  Vance  became  United  States  Senator, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Jarvis  became  Governor.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
to  serve  a  full  term.  Coming  to  the  executive  chair  fresh  from  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  active  men  of  the  State,  and  fully  informed  on 
all  the  details  of  public  matters,  his  administration  of  more  than  six 
years  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  State,  standing 
out  in  particular  for  promoting  public  education,  advancing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  building  the  Western 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Morganton,  and  the  Eastern  Asylum  for  the 
colored  race  at  Goldsboro,  the  Governor's  mansion  in  Raleigh,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  land  occupied  at  present  by  the  Supreme  Court  building 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  exposition  in  Raleigh,  toward  the  close  of  his  administration, 
revealed  the  State  to  itself,  and  a  subsequent  exhibit  of  her  natural 
resources  in  an  exposition  held  in  Boston  called  the  attention  of  many 
in  the  country  at  large  to  North  Carolina's  great  mining,  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources.  The  impression  made  by  Governor  Jarvis  at 
this  time  was  such  as  to  cause  several  New  England  papers  to  advocate 
him  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

In  1884  Mr.  Cleveland  appointed  Governor  Jarvis  as  Minister  to 
Brazil.  In  this  capacity  he  served  ably  until  the  election  of  President 
Harrison,  when  he  returned  to  Greenville  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law. 

Governor  Jarvis  was  President  of  the  State  Democratic  Convention 
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which  nominated  Elias  Carr  for  Governor  and  afterwards  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  with  Carr,  speaking  in  many  places  in  the  State. 

On  the  death  of  Senator  Vance  Governor  Jarvis  was  appointed  to  fill 
his  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  only  served  until 
the  Legislature  convened  and  elected  his  successor  for  the  short  term. 

In  1900,  during  the  great  suffrage  campaign,  the  advice  of  Governor 
Jarvis  was  most  eagerly  sought  and  followed. 

As  a  lawyer  he  took  part  in  many  cases  of  State-wide  importance. 
In  1902  he  was  counsel  for  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  were 
impeached  at  that  time.  He  was  employed  for  the  State  in  the  litiga- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

Not  only  in  the  counsels  of  the  State,  but  of  the  church  as  well,  was 
Governor  Jarvis  prominent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and  represented  his  church  in  the  General  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College. 

The  interest  and  activity  Governor  Jarvis  manifested  for  the  cause 
of  education  as  chief  executive  never  grew  less,  but  increased  with  his 
advancing  years.  His  part  in  the  founding  of  the  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers Training  School  and  his  final  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  for 
the  cause  of  education  have  been  given  elsewhere. 

Such  a  service  and  such  a  vision  were  a  fitting  close  to  a  life  spent 
for  the  public  good. 


Sketch  of  Governor  Jarvis,  1865-1876 

T.  B.  KlNGSBUET. 

(The  following  article  is  a  partial  reprint  from  the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  previous  to  Governor  Jarvis' 
election  as  Lieutenant  Governor.) 

TJST  1865,  Governor  Jarvis  was  elected  to  the  Andrew  Johnson  Con- 
vention, which  met  at  Raleigh,  by  the  people  of  his  native  county — 
Currituck,  receiving  every  vote  cast  except  fourteen.  His  old 
friends  and  countrymen  knew  that  the  times  were  so  extraordinary  as 
to  require  men  to  act  who  were  discreet,  firm,  wise  and  just.  They 
showed  their  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  they  made. 

He  Reads  Law  and  is  Licensed. 

While  conducting  his  mercantile  business  for  a  temporary  living  and 
to  secure  the  necessary  means  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  future 
plans,  he  read  law,  and  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  June  term  of  1866.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  entered  upon 
that  profession  to  which  he  purposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
days.     He  continued  to  reside  at  Columbia,  and  in  1868  was 

Elected  to  the  Legislature 

from  Tyrrell  County,  without  opposition.  He  took  his  seat  in  that 
Legislature  on  July  1,  1868,  little  thinking  the  important  part  he  was  to 
act  in  it  before  it  should  expire  in  1870. 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

By  nature  quite  modest  and  unassuming,  wholly  unskilled  in  the  "ways 
that  are  dark"  in  which  the  mere  politician  so  delights  to  tread,  and 
with  but  little  training  in  parliamentary  usages,  Captain  Jarvis  made 
but  little  impression  during  the  first  session  of  that  body  which  is 
destined  to  an  immortality  of  infamy,  and  is  as  distinguished  and  sepa- 
rate by  reason  of  its  unmitigated  corruption,  bribery,  peculation  and 
impudence  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  Legislatures,  as  the  famous 
Rump  Parliament  is  distinct  and  peculiar  among  the  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain.  Never  since  the  Almighty  fiat  gave  form  and  motion  to 
this  earth  has  such  a  body  of  vandals,  pariahs,  vultures  and  vampires 
gathered  within  the  walls  of  any  capitol.  The  curses  which  overtook 
the  land  of  the  Pharoahs  when  one  of  the  name  entered  into  an  unwise 
and  impious  contest  with  Jehovah,  seem  to  have  been  concentrated 
within  one  body  and  to  have  been  visited  upon  our  poverty-smitten, 
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greatly  oppressed  and  despondent  people.     How  shall  they  bear  such 

an  awful  visitation — such  an  outpouring  of  the  Divine  wrath?     How 

shall  they 

"Bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm 

How  shall  their  houseless  heads;  and  unfed  sides, 

Their  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  them 

From  seasons  such  as  these?" 

The  accursed  horde  of  devourers  came  with  sharpened  beaks  and  in- 
satiate maws,  and  they  literally  ate  up  the  whole  land — consumed, 
blasted  and  destroyed  everything.  That  infamous  body  deserves  the 
execration  of  every  honest  man.  It  was  in  this  shameless  Legislature 
that  has  left  its  legacy  of  corruption  and  unbearable  debts  that  will 
remain  for  decades  to  come  an  incubus  upon  the  energies  of  our  people, 
that  Captain  Jarvis  began  his  career  as  a  law-maker.  His  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  with  beating  heart  he  watched  anxiously  the  greedy 
vultures  as  they  held  their  orgies  in  the  capitol  and  concocted  their 
devilish  plans  for  the  robbery  of  the  people.  He  waited  patiently  for 
the  right  time  when  he  might  strike  with  effect. 

The  Condition  of  Affaies  in  1869. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  overwhelming  was  the  Radical  majority — 
how  powerless  and  hopeless  was  the  minority.  What  could  the  faithful 
few  do  in  the  face  of  the  faithless  many?  Such  was  the  manifold  cor- 
ruption, the  sublime  impudence,  the  swaggering  bravado,  the  desperate 
game  of  that  day  that  all  really  seemed  lost.  All  good  and  faithful 
men,  save  a  very  few,  felt  that  turn  which  way  they  might  there  was  no 
way  of  escape  from  the  impending  and  awful  doom — that  all  was 
"Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair." 

But  there  were  a  few  who  still  hoped  "for  the  good  time  coming." 
Jarvis  watched  and  waited  until  his  clear,  cool,  unerring  judgment 
should  say  "The  time  has  come,  now  strike."  The  time  had  indeed 
come  at  last  after  a  long  and  painful  delay.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
1869,  the  Revenue  Bill  was  on  its  several  readings  in  the  House,  of  which 
Captain  Jarvis  was  a  member.  At  that  time  nine  million  of  the  Special 
Tax  Bonds  had  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  specula- 
tors and  sharpers  who  hung  around  the  corridors  and  lobbies  of  the 
Capitol  like  so  many  birds  of  evil  omen,  ready  to  fatten  upon  any 
garbage  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  Radical  Fleshpots. 

Jaevis  to  the  Rescue. 

It  was  then  that  Captain  Jarvis  came  forward  with  a  proviso 
to  the  Revenue  Bill  to  this  effect :  Provided,  That  all  the  taxes  for 
State  and  county,  imposed  upon  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
State,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.  See  House 
Journal,  Session  1868-'69,  page  267. 
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He  delivered  a  speech  on  his  amendment  which  was  so  logical,  so 
convincing,  so  unanswerable,  that  notwithstanding  it  was  admitted  if 
the  amendment  was  adopted  it  would  lock  up  all  the  Special  Tax  bonds 
in  the  State  Treasury;  and  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  opposition,  that  amendment  was  actually  adopted.  But,  the 
Radical  conscience  that  had  been  thus  quickened  for  a  moment  into 
some  semblance  of  life  under  the  tremendous  blows  of  Jarvis,  soon  re- 
lapsed into  its  original  torpor  or  death;  and  Radical  reason  that  had 
been  stimulated  under  his  vigorous  and  penetrating  argumentation  into 
temporary  right  thinking,  was  soon  hurled  back  into  the  sloughs  and 
marshes  that  appeared  to  be  its  native  element,  and  the  Radical  caucus 
did  for  the  amendment  what  every  honest  tax-payer  deeply  regrets  to 
this  day,  and  what  every  rogue  and  robber  rejoices  in.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  amendment  should  be  strangled.  In  a  day  or  two  this  impor- 
tant amendment  was  reconsidered  and  rejected.  By  this  and  other  sub* 
sequent  acts,  a  deep  stigma  was  fastened  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of 
North  Carolina,  fixed  there  by  corrupt,  bold  adventurers,  and  by  un- 
worthy natives  who  had  apostatized  and  were  recreant  to  duty,  honor 
and  race.  But  Captain  Jarvis  tried  to  avert  the  injury  and  wrong.  He 
can  boldly  say  to  the  minions  of  power  who  thus  dealt  the  blow,  "I  did 
what  I  could  to  shield  the  unprotected  head  of  my  dear  old  State.  The 
wrong  was  not  mine."     Whilst  to  Worth  Carolina  he  can  truly  say : 

"Thou  canst  never  say  I  did  it;  Never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me."' 

The  Crushing  Radical  Tax  of  1869. 

The  Special  Tax  Bonds  were  issued  and  about  one  million  of  dollars 
was  collected  from  the  tax-ridden  people  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year 
1869  to  pay  the  interest  only  on  them.  That  robbery  can  never  be 
canceled.  The  money  thus  wrested  from  the  people  has  gone  long  ago 
into  the  pockets  of  the  cormorants  who  have  been  sucking  for  so  many 
years  the  life's  blood  of  the  State,  and  who  are  madly  striving  to  obtain 
another  lease  on  power  that  their  nefarious  and  destructive  work  may 
continue. 

But  so  adroit  and  well-aimed  was  this  blow  of  Captain  Jarvis',  that 
although  it  failed  of  its  end,  it  made  him  the  leader  of  that  little  band  of 
heroic,  consecrated  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  were  re- 
sisting the  flood-tide  of  corruption  and  extravagance  that  was  rolling 
over  the  State  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  threatening  destruction 
and  carrying  dismay. 

A  Reminiscence. 

We  remember  how  at  that  time  the  names  of  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  and 
Plato  Durham — sweet  rest  to  his  soul  and  lasting  honor  to  his  memory ! 
— were  upon  the  lips  of  every  true  man,  and  all  that  they  said  or  did 
was  read  with   the   most   profound    interest.     Jarvis   was   conspicuous 
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for  his  watchfulness,  his  deliberation,  his  self-possession,  his  wariness, 
his  well  poised  judgment.  Durham  was  dashing  and  bold  and  defiant, 
burling  his  anathemas  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  robbers  and  bribers, 
and  invoking  Heaven's  curses  upon  their  baseness  and  cruelty. 

A  clear  brain,  a  calm  judgment,  thorough  self-possession,  are  very 
necessary  qualities  in  a  leader.  These  Jarvis  has  in  an  eminent  degree. 
During  the  session  of  1869-'70,  he  made  excellent  use  of  his  prominent 
position. 

His  Skillful  Tactics. 

Early  in  that  memorable  session,  he  opened  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  by  a  series  of  operations  that  brought 
financial  salvation  to  the  State,  and  entailed  sure  and  inevitable  ruin 
upon  its  despoilers.  How  was  it  possible  that  a  people  that  had  been 
nearly  beggared  by  the  war,  whose  entire  basis  of  credit  had  been  swept 
away  at  one  fell  stroke,  could  bear  the  tremendous  tax  necessary  to  meet 
the  interest  due  upon  the  Special  Tax  Bonds?  To  pay  the  tax  was 
simply  to  crush  the  people.  Captain  Jarvis  began  his  attack  by  a 
series  of  resolutions  upon  Littlefield  and  Swepson — those  twin  brothers 
in  robbery, 

"Whose  game  was  States,  and  whose  stakes" — 

should  have  been  the  penitentiary  for  life,  to  tell  what  they  had  done 
with  the  seven  millions  of  bonds  that  had  gone  to  their  hands,  and  what 
had  become,  too,  of  the  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  taxes  that  had 
been  collected  from  the  people  in  1869,  ostensibly  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bonds.  Day  after  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  response  to  these  iterated  and  reiterated  inquiries. 
The  Radical  oracles  were  dumb,  the  pilferers  had  become  as  silent  as  the 
grave.  After  again  and  again  repeating  the  call  for  information,  until 
he  made  the  Representative  Hall  echo  and  re-echo  with  the  true  answer — 
stolen,  stolen,  stolen !     Captain  Jarvis  at  last  introduced 

His  Famous  Bill 

to  repeal  the  laws  levying  any  tax  to  pay  interest  on  the  special  tax 
bonds,  Maj.  John  W.  Graham,  then  the  able  Senator  from  Orange,  hav- 
ing introduced  a  similar  bill  about  the  same  time  in  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol.  Then  began  a  fierce  struggle  in  the  House,  that  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  honest  citizen  or  oppressed  tax-payer.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  North  Carolina  this  day  who  has  any  character  who 
does  not  owe  Captain  Jarvis  a  debt  of  gratitude,  aye,  the  very  women 
of  the  State,  and  their  children  around  them,  should  rise  up  and  call 
this  true  friend  of  the  people  and  staunch  patriot  blessed. 

For  three  long,  exhausting  weeks  he  fought  for  the  passage  of  his 
bill.  He  made  strong  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  few  Radicals  in  that 
body  who  dared  to  assert  their  independence  in  the  least  degree,  and  who 
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had  not  been  corrupted  and  bought  up  by  the  jobbers  and  speculators,  to 
come  up  to  his  help,  and  cooperate  with  him  and  his  friends  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  lift  the  mighty  burden  of  taxation  from  the  almost 
ruined  people.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  strongest  arguments 
and  the  most  persuasive  appeals.  He  showed  them  as  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  mathematical  demonstration  that  the  people  could  not 
possibly  stand  the  payment  of  such  an  enormous  tax  year  after  year. 
The  opposition  to  the  passage  of  Jarvis'  bill  was  led  by  such  men  as 
W.  A.  Moore,  a  scallawag  (now  Judge  Moore),  A.  S.  Seymour,  an  edu- 
cated carpet-bagger  (now  Judge  Seymour),  and  G.  Z.  French,  a  shrewd 
carpet-bagger,  also.  These  men  had  the  brains,  boldness  and  tact. 
Around  them  stood  their  lieutenants,  who,  if  less  gifted  with  education 
and  ability,  were  equally  reckless,  impecunious  and  hungry.  They  were 
all  conspirators  engaged  in  as  wicked  and  damning  a  plot  as  ever  cursed 
a  country  or  pillaged  a  people.  They  had  already  driven  their  accursed 
daggers  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  she  was  bleeding 
profusely  from  many  gaping  wounds.  Her  blood  still  stains  their 
hands,  from  which  "All  great  Neptune's  ocean"  can  not  "wash"  it. 

A  Brave  and  Stubborn  Fight 

was  made.  Jarvis,  resolute,  hopeful,  sagacious,  led  the  small  conserva- 
tive band.  His  clear,  calm  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  tumult  ring- 
ing all  along  the  lines. 

Wherever  the  battle  was  thickest  and  the  conflict  waxed  most  doubtful 
there  was  our  Captain,  his  tall  form  towering  above  the  rest,  animating 
his  followers  and  inspiring  them  with  the  hopes  of  victory.  The  white 
plume  that  waved  in  the  bonnet  of  Henry  of  Navarre  gave  no  more 
encouragement  to  his  army  in  the  hottest  fight,  than  did  the  bugle  tones 
of  Jarvis,  sounding  daily  at  the  onset,  give  inspiration  and  confidence 
to  the  glorious  little  band  that  gathered  around  him.  But  the  Con- 
servatives stood  not  alone.  Their  thin  ranks  had  been  recruited,  there 
were  some  honest,  conscientious  Republicans  in  that  body — men  who 

had  not 

"Bent  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
That  thrift  might  follow  fawning." 

They  came  to  Jarvis'  aid,  and  with  their  votes  united  to  nearly  all 
of  the  Conservative  votes,  were  able  to  pass  the  bill,  and  thus  save  the 
State  from  further  detriment.  Let  us  not  cease  to  honor  and  applaud 
them  for  what  they  did.  In  that  important  crisis  they  surely  "rendered 
the  State  some  service." 

The  People  Relieved. 

From  that  day,  the  people  have  been  free  from  that  infamous  Special 
Tax  levy  of  1869,  by  which  they  were  absolutely  robbed  of  over  one 
million  of  dollars.     From  that  day,  Captain  Jarvis  became  the  almost 
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master  of  the  House — the  Radical  party  being  rent  in  twain.  From  that 
day,  he  has  been  one  of  the  great  favorites  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  when  his  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  are  fully 
known,  and  his  great  and  invaluable  services  are  remembered,  as  they 
should  be,  he  will  become  one  of  the  first  favorites  with  the  people  of  the 
whole  State,  of  the  center  and  of  the  west  as  he  already  is  of  the  east. 
He  is  sprung  directly  from  the  people,  and  is  with  the  people  in  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  body.  True  to  his  own  convictions,  he  is  un- 
falteringly true  to  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  every  section  of  his 
dear,  native  North  Carolina. 

Always  moderate  in  expression,  free  from  personal  bitterness,  emi- 
nently conservative  in  his  views — wise,  serene,  prudent,  firm,  he  soon 
became  popular  with  the  better  class  of  Republicans,  and  many  of  them 
followed  his  lead  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  1869-'70. 

Captain  Jarvis  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  mainly  of  the 

Legislative  Address  of  1870, 

upon  which  we  carried  the  State  so  triumphantly,  electing  Judge  Shipp 
Attorney  General  by  5,000  majority.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  the  first  political  paper  issued  by  the  Conservative  party  in  North 
Carolina,  in  which  the  final  settlement  of  the  "status"  of  the  negro  was 
admitted.  But  such  an  admission  or  acknowledgment  was  no  new  thing 
with  Captain  Jarvis.  He  voted  on  March  4,  1869,  to  ratify  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
sagacious  and  wise  statesman  he  had  forecast  enough  to  discern  that  the 
dominant  North  had  resolved  to  carry  out  their  plans  of  reconstruction, 
and  that  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  amendment,  in  which  the 
rights  and  position  of  the  negro  before  the  law  were  concisely  stated, 
should  forever  be  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  He  wisely  an- 
ticipated the  action  of  those  who  have  since  recognized  the  same  fact,  and 
have  governed  themselves  accordingly.  Since  the  day  the  Legislative 
Address  was  issued,  the  status  of  the  negro  in  this  State  has  been  con- 
sidered as  settled,  and  we  have  been  at  peace. 

In  what  we  have  written  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  great 
hold  upon  public  opinion  the  outrages  of  the  Holden  Administration 
and  the  Kirk  War  had;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  victory  of  1870  was 
in  part  the  first  of  the  corruption  and  wild  extravagances  of  the  Radical 
party.  But  after  the  long  imperious  rule  of  the  Radicals,  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  to  overthrow  them  without  the  adoption  of  wise  political 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives. 

The  Conservatives  carried  the  Legislature  of  1870  by  a  large  majority, 
and  upon  its  assembling  in  November  Captain  Jarvis  was 

Elected  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  having  been  reelected  from  his 
county.     This  was   a  fitting  recognition  of  the  great  service  he  had 
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rendered  the  State  during  the  two  preceding  years  when  a  tremendous 
conflict  was  waged  between  a  handful  of  honest,  faithful,  patriotic 
men  and  a  host  of  political  charlatans  and  thieves.  During  the  two 
years  that  Captain  Jarvis  occupied  the  Speaker's  Chair  there  were  but 
few  appeals  from  his  decisions.  He  literally  ruled  in  equity.  His 
fairness,  courtesy,  impartiality  and  ability  were  willingly  conceded  by 
the  opposition.  There  have  been  but  few  presiding  officers  in  either 
House  who  could  bear  a  comparison  with  him.  In  saying  this,  we  but 
echo  a  common  sentiment  that  prevails  among  gentlemen  who  have 
some  familiarity  with  deliberative  bodies. 

Whilst  a  member  of  the  Legislature  he  was  the  unvarying  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  strictest  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  State 
government  in  all  of  its  departments.  Inflexibly  honest  himself,  and 
from  early  life  having  practiced  the  rules  of  rigid  economy,  he  could  not 
and  would  not  countenance  or  sustain  the  widespread  waste,  the  extrava- 
gance and  corruption  that  distinguished  the  Government  of  that  time. 
He,  therefore,  held  that  the  public  servants  entrusted  with  the  grave, 
honorable  and  important  duties  should  be  held  to  the  strictest  possible 
accountability. 

A  Friend  to  the  State  Asylums. 

Captain  Jarvis  was  a  very  warm  and  constant  friend  of  the  two  great 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State — the  asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  He  exerted  all  the 
influence  he  could  wield  in  behalf  of  those  two  noble  charities.  He 
stoutly  and  unfalteringly  maintained  that  politics  should  not  be  carried 
into  those  State  Institutions,  that  the  officers  should  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  merit  and  not  party  affiliation.  When  an  effort  was  made 
to  remove  Dr.  Eugene  Grissom,  the  capable,  humane  and  very  efficient 
Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  he  resisted  the  effort  most  strenu- 
ously, insisting  that  unless  Dr.  Grissom  was  either  incompetent  or  un- 
faithful in  his  great  and  delicate  duties,  that  he  be  retained.  In  this 
he  manifested  his  wisdom  and  fairness,  as  he  has  done  in  all  of  his 
important  political  acts.  Every  well  regulated  mind  not  controlled  by 
passion  or  prejudice  must  admit  the  propriety  and  equity  of  his  course 
in  regard  to  the  two  grant  eleemosynary  Institutions,  that  are  among 
the  chiefest  ornaments  of  the  State,  and  among  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
ponents of  our  civilization  and  benevolence  as  a  people. 

It  was  a  black  day  in  our  calendar  when  political  inonoclasts  broke 
in  pieces  the  images  and  household  gods  of  our  State  literary  institution 
— the  University.  It  was  an  evil  day  when  the  prostituting  hand  of 
Radicalism  seized  upon  our  asylums  for  the  afflicted  and  made  them  a 
part  of  their  political  machinery.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  the  Con- 
servative party  has  imitated  remotely  such  wicked,  censurable  examples. 
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Elector  in  Two  Campaigns. 

In  1868,  Captain  Jarvis  was  the  Seymour  and  Blair  Electoral  can- 
didate for  the  first  district.  He  rendered  excellent  service.  In  1872, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Greeley  electors  for  the  State  at  large,  and  made 
an  active  and  vigorous  canvass.  In  1872  he  moved  to  the  county  of 
Pitt  where  he  has  since  resided  and  has  practiced  his  profession.  When 
the  campaign  of  1874  opened  in  Pitt,  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
County  Executive  Committee.  He  accepted  the  responsibility  and  at 
once  began  the  work  of  organizing  them. 

A  Goon  Lesson  for  the  Times. 

He  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  as  organizer  of  a  party. 
What  he  did  is  well  worth  considering.  Let  us  see  how  this  excellent 
political  leader  operated.  He  first  appointed  an  active,  intelligent, 
working  executive  committee  for  each  township.  He  next  subdivided 
each  township,  placing  an  active,  wide-awake,  earnest  man  over  each 
subdivision.  By  this  division  of  territory  and  of  labor,  each  captain  or 
leader  could  know  well  every  voter.  The  area  allowed  each  was  not 
too  large  to  be  well  cultivated.  Through  these  committees  he  had  full 
and  accurate  registration  of  all  of  the  voters  in  the  county  sent  to  him, 
with  the  political  complexion  of  each  voter  carefully  noted.  These 
registrations  he  had  copied  and  sent  a  copy  to  every  adjoining  township 
and  precinct.  What  was  the  result  of  such  excellent  organization?  In 
the  first  place,  it  secured  a  full  vote  of  the  Democrats.  Discipline  had 
made  them  soldiers,  and  on  the  day  of  election  they  were  nearly  all  at 
their  posts.  The  heads  of  subdivisions  could  easily  tell  by  two  or  three 
o'clock  who  of  their  subdivisions  had  failed  to  come  to  the  election,  and 
all  tardy  voters  were  sent  for.  In  this  way  the  Conservatives  carried  a 
county  by  over  nine  hundred  majority  that  had  never  been  carried  by 
over  a  dozen  majority. 

Elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 

In  1S75,  Captain  Jarvis  was  nominated  by  acclamation  by  the  Con- 
servatives of  Pitt  for  a  seat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The 
same  party  organization  was  kept  up,  and  by  this  and  his  own  personal 
canvass  he  was  elected  over  Jacob  McCotter,  a  very  popular  man,  who 
had  never  been  defeated  before,  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  majority. 

Captain  Jarvis'  services  in  that  important  body  which  assembled  in 
Raleigh  in  1875  need  not  be  spoken  of  at  any  length.  It  was  unques- 
tionably an  able  body  of  men.  In  that  body  but  few  exerted  as  much 
influence  as  he  did,  and  the  services  of  very  few  were  appreciated  as 
were  those  he  rendered.  Indeed,  there  were  times  during  the  stormy 
sessions  of  that  body,  when  the  friends  of  order  and  constitutional  reform 
turned  to  him  instinctively  to  lead  them. 
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A  Threatening  Time. 

We  remember  well  being  present  on  one  day  of  great  and  very  un- 
necessary excitement.  The  Radical  leaders,  bent  on  disappointing  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  breaking  the  force  of  the  convention  movement, 
had  resorted  to  every  sort  of  party  dodge  and  trickery,  had  availed 
themselves  of  every  parliamentary  obstruction  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of 
sheerest  desperation,  had  assumed  the  role  of  boisterers  and  bullies  of  the 
Rannie-Sniffle  kind.  They  carried  it  on  that  particular  day  with  a  high 
hand  an  outstretched  arm,  creating  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
and  almost  bringing  about  personal  collisions  in  the  hall.  Their  manner 
was  insolent,  overbearing  and  disgusting.  It  really  appeared  as  if  they 
were  resolved  on  mischief,  and  purposed  to  break  up  the  convention  in 
a  row.  Nothing  but  the  prudence  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Conserva- 
tives prevented  the  consummation  of  unscrupulous  Radical  ends.  We 
have  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  in  any  deliberative  body.  The 
French  Assembly  in  the  last  century  when  its  members  were  drank  with 
crime  and  blood,  or  the  South  Carolina  negro  convention,  as  described 
by  Northern  letter  writers,  when  that  body  appeared  in  one  wild  frenzy 
of  passion,  may  have  passed  the  confusion  and  excitement  produced  on 
the  Radical  side  of  the  convention.  The  following  day,  we  were  present 
also,  but 

How  Changed  the  Scene! 

The  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  this  time  occupied  the  Speaker's  Chair, 
and  it  was  a  study  to  see  the  change — the  transformation  wrought  by 
the  ability,  promptness,  self-possession,  firmness  and  parliamentary  tact 
of  the  presiding  officer.  A  thorough  master  of  the  rules  of  order,  Mr. 
Jarvis  soon  reduced  the  tumultuous  and  recalcitrant  members  to  good 
behavior,  checkmated  them  at  every  turn  by  fair,  just  and  decisive  ruling 
to  which  they  were  compelled  to  submit,  as  they  knew  he  was  right. 
It  was  a  splendid  triumph  of  a  strict  parliamentarian  over  a  faction 
fast  degenerating  into  a  mob. 

In  the  Convention  he  labored  incessantly  to  have  passed  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  tax  to  pay  the  infamous  Special  Tax 
Bonds,  unless  the  question  was  first  submitted  to  the  people.  The  ordi- 
nance, however,  failed,  which  is  to  be  deeply  regretted.  From  the  first 
he  was  an  uncompromising  and  pronounced  enemy  of  those  bonds,  and 
so  he  will  remain  forever. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  main  points  of  Mr.  Jarvis'  career.  We 
have  tried  to  let  the  readers  see  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  We  must 
detain  you  a  little  longer  whilst  we  refer  to  some  few  of 

The  More  Salient  Features 

of  his  character.  He  is  over  six  feet  high,  erect  in  carriage  and  well 
formed,  weighing,  we  suppose,  190  pounds.  He  has  a  florid  complexion, 
a  kindly,  genial  expression  with  a  blue  eye  that  beams  with  intelligence 
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and  amiability.  His  manners  are  easy,  quiet  and  pleasing.  He  does 
not  attitudinize  for  effect,  for  he  is  too  manly  and  genuine  for  such  stage 
trickery.  He  is  a  candid,  true,  open  friend.  His  heart  is  large  and 
throbs  in  loving  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  generous 
and  true.  The  people  of  his  section  of  the  State  know  him  well,  have 
trusted  him  often,  and  esteem  him  as  highly  as  they  do  any  of  their 
leading  men.  No  man  commands  in  a  greater  degree  their  confidence 
and  affection.  A  very  intimate  friend  of  Captain  Jarvis  who  resides 
in  the  same  town,  has  written  to  us  concerning  the  extreme  tenderness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  affection.  He  says :  "He  has 
always  tried  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  poor,  to  the  story  of  the  wronged, 
and  to  the  appeals  of  the  helpless,  and  is  certain  to  render  assistance 
if  in  his  power.  Without  foolish  pride  himself,  he  dislikes  it  in  others. 
He  asks  what  a  man  is  and  not  what  his  grandfather  was.  If  he  be 
honest  and  upright  it  is  enough  for  him  to  know."  We  like  this.  It 
shows  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place  and  that  his  brains  are  not 
befogged.  He  was  too  well  balanced  a  character  to  act  and  to  think  other- 
Mase  than  is  indicated  by  the  quoted  passage.  ISTo  man  of  right  princi- 
ples and  a  clear  understanding  can  regard  a  man  as  clever  or  ignoble 
according  as  his  forefathers  were  one  or  the  other.  As  Joseph  Addison 
has  long  ago  suggested,  "a  good  man  may  be  rendered  more  illustrious 
by  title  and  ancestry,  while  an  ill  one  is  only  rendered  the  more  con- 
temptible." A  man  may  be  as  Tennyson  so  tersely  states  it  : 
"By  blood  a  king,  in  heart  a  clown." 

An  American,  boasting  of  his  ancestry  when  he  has  no  special  claims 
to  recognition  as  a  man  of  parts  or  character,  is  like  the  reflection  of 
stars  in  the  water;  but  for  the  bright  originals  above  there  would  be 
no  light  below.  Or  as  our  lamented  friend,  the  late  Hon.  A.  W. 
Venable,  once  stated  it  in  our  hearing  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  "A 
fellow  boasting  of  his  distinguished  forefathers,  when  he  is  a  degenerate 
and  unworthy  descendant  is  like  a  luxuriant  crop  of  potato  vines — all 
that  is  really  valuable  about  them  lies  beneath  the  soil." 

Mr.  Jarvis'  style  is  clear,  forceful,  logical.  He  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  in  any  marked  degree  the  gift  of  eloquence.  And  yet  he  has  a 
certain  magnetism,  and  there  is  an  unmistakable  power  exerted  over 
his  audience.  He  is  master  of  himself,  understands  well  in  what  direc- 
tion his  abilities  lie,  and  is  too  cautious  and  sensible  to  attempt  that  in 
which  he  must  fail.  He  relies  mainly  upon  the  perspicacity  of  his 
statements,  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning,  the  candor,  fairness, 
and  good  common  sense  of  his  remarks — all  conveyed  in  plain,  forceful 
diction,  for  his  success  in  debate  or  in  public  address.  Without  the 
rich  adornments  of  ancestry,  without  the  splendid  decorations  of  culture, 
and  genius,  there  is  an  honesty,  a  deep  conviction,  an  earnestness  of 
manner,  a  simplicity,  vigor  and  clearness  of  presentation  that  carry 
weight  and  conviction  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
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His  administrative  talents  are  thought  to  be  unusually  good.  His 
ability  as  a  party  leader  is  certainly  of  a  very  high  order.  There  is 
no  safer  or  wiser  leader  in  our  State  since  the  illustrious  Graham  "fell 
on  sleep."  He  has  many  of  those  attributes  that,  when  combined  in 
any  one  person,  form  the  successful  party  leader.  Always  cautious 
and  yet  bold  at  the  right  time,  always  self-contained,  self-reliant,  equa- 
ble in  temper;  never  under  the  control  of  passion  or  intense  prejudice, 
alert,  sagacious,  persistent,  judicious — he  is  a  safe  man  to  lead  his 
party  in  a  great  contest.  While  he  never  intrudes  his  leadership  upon 
any  party  with  whom  he  cooperates,  or  upon  any  body  in  which  he  may 
sit,  yet  he  never  shrinks  from  its  responsibilities  and  business  when 
called  upon  to  act  by  his  confederates. 

His  abilities  as  a  presiding  officer  are  uncommonly  fine.  He  is  be- 
yond doubt  one  of  the  finest  parliamentarians  we  have  ever  seen.  He 
has  the  very  gifts  or  qualities  that  enter  into  the  exactness  of  such  a 
position.  A  man  to  be  a  successful  and  consummate  parliamentary 
officer  must  have  an  attentive  and  accurate  memory,  very  quick  percep- 
tion, rapid  mental  process,  decision  of  character,  must  be  calm,  just, 
patient,  dignified,  courteous,  prompt,  firm,  tireless.  If  elected  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  he  will  make  a  most  excellent  presiding  officer  for  the 
Senate.     Like  Wadsworth's  "Happy  Warrior,"  he  is  one  who 

"Through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law  in  calmness  made — " 

He  is  cautious  in  his  promises,  but  keeps  them  when  made.  He  never 
gives  pleasure  by  promising  when  he  does  not  mean  to  fulfill.  He  feels 
that  if  he  should  swear  to  his  neighbor,  he  should  steadfastly  perform 
however  much  he  might  bring  injury  upon  himself.  "He  that  sweareth 
to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not." — XV  Psalm.  This  is  not  a  de- 
scription of  the  ordinary  politician. 

Captain  Jarvis  is  a  sincere  man,  sincere  in  life,  in  actions,  in  speech. 
He  weighs  his  words,  and  means  what  he  says.  The  true  wisdom  of  life 
lies  in  the  midway  ground,  in  the  golden  mean.  He  walks  as  habitually 
and  as  nearly  in  this  way  as  any  man  we  know. 

"He  undertakes  with  reason  and  not  by  chance." 

His  moral  sense  has  been  disciplined  and  made  acute  by  constant 
exercise.  He  has  not  been  unwise  enough  to  attempt  the  training  and 
development  of  his  intellectual  man  whilst  neglecting  his  moral  nature. 
He  knows  that  man  to  be  but  half  a  man  at  best,  whose  conscience  and 
better  feeling  have  been  dwarfed  and  paralyzed  by  inaction  and  abuse. 

He  loves  the  truth.  At  the  bar  he  is  more  concerned  to  find  what 
is  right  than  what  is  surprising  and  ingenious.  As  that  noble  jurist, 
Lord  Tenterden,  who  was  sprung,  too,  from  the  people,  said  of  himself, 
so  Captain  Jarvis  feels:  "The  search  for  truth  is  much  more  pleasant 
than  the  search  for  arguments."     In  all  that  he  does  there  is  a  thorough 
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manliness,  thorough  honesty,  thorough  conscientiousness.  In  all  his 
public  life  he  has  exhibited  the  highest  integrity  and  patriotism.  Unlike 
so  many  men  in  political  life,  he  is  not  consumed  by  selfishness.  When 
his  own  interests  are  involved,  his  character  then  shines  with  greater 
luster.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who,  according  to  Colton,  reverse  both 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "become  all  things 
to  all  men  and  not  to  serve  others,  but  themselves." 

A  martinet  in  discipline  himself  as  regards  his  public  and  private 
transactions,  he  demands  of  others  the  strictest  honesty,  the  most  un- 
deviating  integrity.  His  private  virtues  are  as  charming  as  his  public 
acts  are  blameless  and  conspicuous.  As  a  neighbor,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
husband,  son,  brother,  he  is  all  that  you  could  expect  of  one  whose  youth 
was  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  whose  life  has  been  guided  and 
controlled  by  principle,  and  who  is  naturally  amiable,  genial,  benevolent 
and  affectionate. 


President  Wright's  Talk 


To  the  Students  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  June  19, 
1915,  on  the  Death  of  Thomas  J.  Jarvis 

GXCEEDINGLY  do  I  regret  that  at  my  first  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  students  of  this  Summer  Term  I  must  talk  to  you  of  the 
death  of  one  of  our  State's  greatest  men.  I  have  often  said  to 
the  student  body,  "There  will  come  a  time  when  you  will  not  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  knowing  in  person  'The  Grand  Old  Man'  of 
North  Carolina,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis."  This  time  has  come  and 
you  are  the  students  of  this  school  who  are  first  deprived  of  this  priv- 
ilege. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1915,  this  school  gave  Governor  Jarvis  a 
birthday  dinner.  He  was  then  seventy-nine  years  old.  Some  of  the 
students  of  the  school  gave  reviews  of  his  life  and  then  I  called  upon 
Governor  Jarvis  to  make  a  short  talk.  When  he  got  up  he  said  in  sub- 
stance: "While  these  young  ladies  were  talking  I  was  sitting  here 
thinking  what  has  been  the  real  motive  in  my  life  that  has  prompted 
me  to  do  what  I  have  done,  and  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  to  you 
this  evening  that  the  moving  spirit  in  my  life  has  been  to  be  of  some 
service  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina." 

I  believe,  young  ladies,  that  Governor  Jarvis  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  central  desire  of  his  life  was  to  be  of  service.  The 
State  has  honored  Governor  Jarvis  in  many  ways.  He  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Governor,  United 
States  Senator,  Minister  to  Brazil,  and  at  all  times  a  devout  Christian. 
In  each  of  the  positions  he  held,  his  moving  impulse  seemed  to  be  to 
serve  his  people.  He  gave  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  building 
of  this  institution,  and  we  can  truthfully  say  that  for  the  buildings  and 
equipment  you  have  here  you  owe  more  to  Governor  Jarvis  than  to  any 
other  one  person. 

When  this  school  was  founded  Governor  Jarvis  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
gave  his  time  unstintingly  to  this  school,  and  when  I  say  he  "gave  his 
time"  I  mean  that  literally,  for  he  never  let  the  school  pay  him  anything 
for  his  services. 

On  one  occasion  Governor  Jarvis  said  to  me :  "When  you  get  three 
hundred  girls  in  that  school  I  am  going  over  there  and  take  them  and 
march  them  over  town  and  have  their  pictures  taken."  We  have  en- 
rolled this  summer  over  three  hundred  students.     It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
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that  you  should  go  to  his  funeral  in  a  body.  We  have  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  and  they  will  direct  you  on  tomorrow.  You  will  assemble 
in  this  hall  and  go  in  a  body  to  Cherry  Hill  Cemetery  and  there  take  up 
your  positions  from  the  gate  around  the  grave. 

Governor  Jarvis  was  intensely  interested  in  everything  that  concerned 
this  school,  even  during  his  last  illness  when  we  were  afraid  that  he 
would  not  live  through  our  commencement.  Of  course  I  went  each  day 
to  see  him  and  as  long  as  he  could  talk  he  asked  me  about  the  commence- 
ment, even  making  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  people  who  attended 
each  of  the  religious  services  on  Sunday,  and  the  number  who  were 
present  on  commencement  day,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  talk  I  went 
to  see  him  and  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  listened  with  keen  interest  to 
my  report  of  our  most  successful  commencement,  showing  clearly  that 
he  understood  all  I  said  and  that  he  was  very  much  gratified  to  know  we 
had  had  a  good  commencement. 

I  mention  this  to  you,  young  ladies,  that  you  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  even  up  to  the  last  of  his  life  his  heart  and  soul  seemed  to 
be  in  the  welfare  of  this  institution.  In  his  death  the  school  has  lost 
one  of  its  strongest  supports,  and  our  State  has  lost  her  first  citizen. 


Thomas  J.  Jarvis  to  His  Friends 

An  Expression  and  an  Appeal 

(A  reprint  of  a  letter  to  the  News  and  Observer,  January  24,  1915.) 

THAVE  been  very  deeply  touched  by  the  warm  expressions  of  love 
and  esteem  so  beautifully  written  of  me  in  yours  and  other  news- 
papers and  so  tenderly  said  to  me  in  letters  and  telegrams  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  seventy-ninth  birthday.  While  you  and  they  wrote  these 
things  because  of  your  esteem  and  fondness  for  me,  yet  you  could  not  en- 
ter fully  into  the  pleasure  you  were  giving  me.  To  have  such  things  said 
of  me  persuades  me  my  life  has  not  been  in  vain  and  encourages  me  to 
work  on  to  the  end.  To  these  dear  friends  I  can  truly  say  I  am  a  very 
contented  man.  I  am  blessed  with  good  health  and  a  good  capacity  for 
work.  I  have  a  happy  home  and  hosts  of  friends  who  wish  me  well. 
I  am  trying  to  live  right  and  be  ready  when  the  summons  shall  come. 

I  shall,  with  your  permission,  use  your  columns  to  thank  those  who 
have  honored  me  with  their  kind  thoughts  and  generous  words;  and  to 
make  a  plea  with  them  and  all  others  who  may  read  this  for  a  cause  that 
is  very  near  my  heart — to  provide  for  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
the  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  a  good  school. 
What  is  that  one  thing?  It  is  not  a  handsome  school  building  fully 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances.  Such  a  building  is  very  desirable 
and  should  be  provided,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  a  good  school  without 
it.  JNTor  is  it  ample  funds  to  pay  the  teachers  and  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school.  They,  too,  are  very  desirable  and  should  be  provided, 
but  it  is  possible  to  have  a  good  school  without  them.  The  one  thing 
needful  to  a  good  school  is  a  good  teacher,  and  without  such  teacher  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  good  school  no  matter  what  else  it  may  have. 

The  difference  between  a  good  school  and  a  sorry  one  is  vast  and 
pregnant  with  vital  results.  In  the  good  school  the  child  is  properly 
taught  and  trained  to  the  duties  of  life;  in  the  sorry  school  the  public 
funds  and  the  wasted  energy  of  the  teacher  count  for  but  little  and  the 
child  is  the  victim  and  society  is  the  sufferer. 

My  Plea. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  an  aggressive  advocate  of  education.  I  have 
stood  for  the  education  of  all  the  people,  and  have  been  a  steadfast  friend 
of  all  schools  of  all  grades  which  were  aiding  in  the  education  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  State.  I  rejoice  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
all  these  schools  by  whatever  name  known;  but  my  deepest  sympathies 
go  out  to  the  public  schools  where  the  child  first  begins  his  school  life 
and  where  most  of  the  children  of  the  State  get  all  the  education  they 
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ever  acquire  in  any  school.  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years  doing 
what  I  could  in  an  humble  way  to  aid  in  preparing  teachers  for  these 
public  schools.  In  this  work  I  have  found  a  great  field  for  service  and 
have  received  much  benefit  and  pleasure  in  working  in  that  field.  I 
have  studied  our  whole  public  school  system,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  weak  point  in  that  system  is  the  inefficient  teacher;  and  that  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  country  schools.  The  training  of  the  teacher  for 
these  public  schools  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  additional  service  and 
duties  required ;  and  this,  likewise,  is  especially  true  of  the  teachers  for 
the  country  schools.  In  these  country  schools  the  teachers  are  not  only 
required  to  teach  the  old-time  public  school  courses,  but  they  are  expected 
to  know  something  of  chemistry,  agriculture,  the  different  kinds  of  soils, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  and  how  to  guard  children  against  certain  prevalent 
diseases,  and  to  teach  these  things  in  their  schools.  They  are  also 
expected  to  study  and  understand  that  profoundest  of  all  studies,  child 
life,  and  to  eliminate  the  evil  and  train  the  good  that  is  in  the  child. 
Do  we  need  prepared  men  and  women  for  this  holy  work  ?  Yea,  verily. 
Whose  duty  is  it  to  provide  these  trained  men  and  women  for  this  work? 
Is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  ?     Again  I  say,  Yea,  verily. 

Some  enthusiastic  lover  of  music  once  said :  "Let  me  write  the  songs 
of  the  country  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  I  will  paraphrase 
that  sentiment  by  saying:  "Let  me  train  the  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools  in  my  State  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  Assure  me  that 
a  trained,  godly  teacher  Avill  be  put  in  every  public  school  in  North 
Carolina,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  its  citizenship  will  be.  A  high-class 
teaching  force  in  all  the  public  schools  means  a  high-class  school  system, 
and  such  a  high-class  school  system  means  a  high  class  citizenship.  No 
sane  man  can  dispute  this,  and  yet  we  see  noble,  patriotic  men  hesitate 
to  take  the  responsibility  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  training 
and  equipping  teachers  to  do  well  this  greatest  of  all  works  committed  to 
men  and  women — the  training  aright  of  the  children  of  the  State.  I 
can  not  speak  on  this  subject  as  strongly  as  I  feel ;  if  I  could  I  am  sure 
I  would  move  some  men  to  action  who  now  seem  indifferent.  I  cannot 
hope  to  be  able  to  work  in  this,  my  chosen  field,  many  years  longer, 
but  as  long  as  I  am  living  my  tbeme  shall  be:  "Give  the  children  of 
North  Carolina  well  trained,  godly  men  and  women  for  their  teachers." 

Again  thanking  you  and  all  who  have  thought  well  of  me,  and  forgiv- 
ing all  who  have  thought  evil  of  me,  I  enter  upon  my  eightieth  year  with 
a  fixed  purpose  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  proper  training  of  the 
children  of  my  State.  Truly  yours 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis. 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Resolutions 

By  the  Faculty  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School 

We,  the  Faculty  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  in 
order  to  record  in  permanent  form  our  admiration  and  appreciation  of 
the  life  and  services  of  our  friend  and  trustee,  the  late  Honorable  Thomas 
J.  Jarvis,  who  gave  himself  so  freely  and  so  fully  for  the  school  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  affirm  and  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

First.  That  Governor  Jarvis,  in  devoting  to  the  cause  of  education 
the  latter  years  of  a  life  already  full  of  public  service,  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  his  State  and  to  the  future  such  as  few  men  have  been  able  to 
give. 

Second.  That  in  large  measure  the  constructive  power  of  his  mind, 
his  wise  statesmanship  and  foresight  in  realizing  and  urging  that  the 
future  citizenship  of  the  State  is  dependent  upon  the  trained  teacher 
made  this  school  possible. 

Third.  That  his  friendship  for  the  child  and  for  the  teacher,  joined 
with  his  wise  statesmanship,  have  made  him  invaluable  as  counselor  and 
friend  to  those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  work  with  him. 

Fourth.  That  we  love  and  honor  his  memory  for  his  untiring  service, 
without  which  the  Training  School  could  never  have  attained  its  present 
standard  and  proportions.  We  cherish  the  precious  heritage  which  he 
has  left  us,  and  will  not  forget  the  dignity  which  he  ever  associated 
with  true  service  to  mankind. 

Fifth.  That  we  take  this  means  of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  we  have  had  of  knowing  Governor  Jarvis  and  in  being  per- 
mitted to  work  with  him  in  the  promotion  of  his  ideals.  We  shall  miss 
him  in  our  lives  and  in  our  work,  but  his  spirit  of  zeal  and  devotion 
will  linger  with  us  and  encourage  us  in  the  great  task  which  we  have 

undertaken. 

Daisy  Bailey  Waitt. 

Leon  R.  Meadows. 

May  E.  B.  Muffly. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

R.  H.  Bachman. 

By  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School, 

June  19,  1915 

Ripe  in  years  and  full  of  good  works  Governor  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis 
departed  this  life  on  June  17,  1915.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  had  been  since  the  foundation  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers' 
Training  School,  the  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Sensible 
of  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  death  not  only  to  the  institution,  but  to  the 
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whole  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Board  of  Trustees  thought  it  but 
meet  and  proper  to  meet  and  record  our  tribute  to  the  memory  and 
faithful  service  of  our  distinguished  associate. 

Governor  Jarvis  was  born  in  Currituck  County,  but  he  was  more 
than  the  son  of  any  one  county — he  was  the  son  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  loyal  to  every  sentiment  that  meant  her  uplift,  and  patriotic  to 
every  principle  that  tended  to  make  her  people  free  and  great.  He  was 
the  friend  of  public  education,  because  in  it  he  saw  a  dynamic  force  to 
lift  the  people  of  his  beloved  State  to  a  higher,  nobler  destiny.  Be- 
coming the  friend  of  general  education  he  became  its  strongest  advocate 
and  his  whole  life  and  energy  were  at  its  command,  obstacles  in  its  way 
were  but  stepping  stones  to  its  greater  accomplishment. 

To  carry  out  his  ideals  he  quickly  recognized  the  need  of  better  trained 
and  better  equipped  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  To  him  this  crying 
need  became  a  sacred  duty  and  in  his  unselfish  heart  he  forgot  every 
labor  and  sacrifice  which  the  accomplishment  of  his  desired  end  entailed 
upon  him,  but  with  an  ardor  and  zeal  better  fitting  a  younger  man  he 
launched  upon  this  great  enterprise.  The  accomplishment  of  his  highest 
purpose  was  the  creation  and  establishment  of  the  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers Training  School,  Greenville,  1ST.  C,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
but  a  fitting  memory  of  his  last  great  service  to  the  people  he  loved 
so  dearly. 

The  school  may  fittingly  be  called  the  "child  of  his  old  age,"  and  his 
unselfish  heart  gave  to  it  the  best  of  his  energy,  thought  and  considera- 
tion. No  parent  ever  beheld  with  more  loving  satisfaction  and  pride 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  promising  child  than  did  Governor 
Jarvis  the  growth,  development  and  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Train- 
ing School. 

He  was  the  oldest  and  the  wisest  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  the  establishment  of  the  school  to  the  time  of  his  death.  We 
naturally  looked  to  him  for  leadership.  He  was  a  wise  and  considerate 
leader,  but  he  was  always  deferential  to  the  opinion  of  the  youngest  and 
the  least  experienced  member  of  the  Board.  His  love  for  the  school 
was  second  only  to  his  love  for  North  Carolina. 

His  successor  will  be  appointed,  but  to  fill  his  place  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  more  than  any  one  can  hope. 

In  dictating  this  simple  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  foremost  fellow- 
citizen  and  our  associate  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  we  can  but  confess 
the  poverty  of  our  language  to  express  fully  the  deep  emotions  of  our 
hearts  at  this  great  loss,  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  school,  but  to  public  education  and  the  State.  For  in  the  death 
of  Governor  Jarvis  the  State  has  lost  one  of  her  wisest  counselors,  one 
of  her  purest,  most  unselfish,  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 

So  pure  was  he  as  a  man,  so  unselfish  and  loyal  as  a  citizen,  so  safe 
and  wise  as  a  leader,  so  true  and  child-like  in  his  faith  as  a  Christian, 
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that  we  hold  up  not  only  to  the  growing  generation,  but  to  future  genera- 
tions his  life  and  character  as  most  worthy  of  emulation. 

We  treasure  the  memory  of  his  useful  life  and  esteem  as  a  priceless 
heritage  the  memory  of  our  association  with  him  and  will  endeavor 
to  hold  up  the  high  ideals  for  which  he  stood. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  we  are  grateful  to  the  Father  of  All  for  the  privilege  of 
having  been  associated  with  so  noble  and  so  wise  a  man.  His  services 
were  unstinted,  untiring  and  unselfish.  Wherever  he  led  we  could  safely 
follow.     In  his  death  Our  loss  is  irreparable.     We  will  miss  him. 

2.  That  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Jarvis,  his  beloved  wife,  and  the  other  members 
of  his  family  have  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  bereave- 
ment. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
our  minutes,  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  State  press  and  a  copy  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Jarvis  and  the  family. 

J.    Y.    JOYNER. 

Y.  T.  Ormond, 
J.  B.  Leigh, 

Committee. 

By  the  Bar  of  Greenville  and  Pitt  County 

Greenville,  N.  C,  June  19,  1915. 

At  a  call  meeting  of  the  Greenville  and  Pitt  County  Bar,  held  in 
Greenville  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1915,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  suitable  and  respectful  notice  of  the  death  of  the  Dean  of  said 
Bar,  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  by  F.  G.  James  and  were  adopted  by  the  Bar. 

Resolved,  That  the  Greenville  and  Pitt  County  Bar  has  learned  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  their  brother  and  dean,  Honorable 
Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  once  a  Representative,  once  Speaker,  once  Lieutenant 
Governor,  twice  Governor,  Ambassador,  U.  S.  Senator,  a  peerless  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  always  a  painstaking  careful,  learned  and  wise  lawyer. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Greenville  and  Pitt  County 
Bar,  knowing  better  than  others  the  legal  mind  and  equipment  of  our 
deceased  brother,  both  as  a  wise  counselor  and  tactful  and  painstaking 
practitioner,  desire  to  state  in  permanent  form  the  fact  that  the  Honora- 
ble Thomas  J.  Jarvis  had  capacities  and  capabilities  of  a  lawyer  not 
generally  appreciated,  which,  if  he  had  followed  with  the  same  applica- 
tion as  he  did  public  matters,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  entertained  by  the  Green- 
ville and  Pitt  County  Bar,  for  his  memory,  that  the  secretaries  of  this 
Bar  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  purchase  and  furnish  a  proper 
floral  tribute,  at  the  burial  ceremonies,  of  our  esteemed  brother. 
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Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  that  the  members  of  the 
Greenville  and  Pitt  County  Bar  attend  in  a  body  the  funeral  services  of 
our  deceased  brother. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  this  meeting  communicate  these 
proceedings  to  the  wife  of  our  deceased  brother,  and,  together  with  the 
chairman,  present  the  same  at  the  August  Term  of  Pitt  Superior  Court, 
1915,  and  request  that  a  proper  order  of  Court  be  made  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  Pitt  Superior  Court,  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  our  deceased  brother,  and  that  at  said  Court  at  the 
time  of  presenting  the  same  a  proper  memorial  service  be  held  to  which 
invitations  shall  be  extended  to  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased. 
Resolved,  That  F.  C.  Harding  be,  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  and 
directed  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Associa- 
tion, at  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  August,  1915,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  may  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  printed  in  the  Records 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  this  meeting  shall  publish  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  in  the  Reflector. 

H.  W.  Whedbee, 

Chairman. 
D.  M.  Clark, 
Don  Gilliam, 

Secretaries. 
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Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

nORTH  CAROLINA  had  no  truer  or  more  devoted  son  than 
Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis,  who  last  night  fell  on  sleep  eternal,  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honors.  North  Carolina  will  mourn  him 
— indeed  it  will  deeply  mourn  him,  for  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  had  a  place 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  State,  rightly  esteemed  as  one  of 
its  best  beloved  and  very  wisest  men,  his  advice  and  counsel  sought  on 
the  great  questions  which  pressed  upon  the  people  and  the  State.  And 
in  this  hour  of  grief  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all  goes  out  to  his  devoted 
wife. 

His  was  a  life  of  the  type  to  which  men  look  for  uplift,  for  where 
Thomas  J.  Jarvis  led  none  could  hesitate  to  follow.  His  Christian  life 
was  of  the  sort  which  gave  a  concrete  form  in  religious  devotion  to  the 
Master.  Believing  in  education  he  never  lost  opportunity  to  advance 
its  cause.  His  friendship  was  marked  by  its  staunchness  and  its  readi- 
ness to  help  carry  the  burdens  of  those  who  won  it.  At  the  bar  he  held 
place  with  the  best,  his  counsels  always  in  demand.  His  democracy  was 
such  as  to  win  and  hold  men  for  the  party.  In  home,  and  church,  and 
State,  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  held  deserved  place  with  the  very  first. 

His  life  was  a  benediction  to  North  Carolina,  for  he  was  a  man 
among  men,  his  life  an  open  book.  The  passing  years  told  that  his  day 
was  approaching  the  sunset,  but  his  heart  was  young  to  the  last.  He 
answered  the  final  call  as  a  gentleman  of  Carolina  whose  life  had  been 
well  spent.  In  the  years  to  come  the  generations  which  pass  can  well 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  North  Carolinian,  whom  the 
people  of  this  State  termed  in  love  and  admiration,  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  life,  "North  Carolina's  Grand  Old  Man."  We  pay  tribute  of 
love  to  his  memory,  for  we  knew  him,  and  knowing  him,  we  can  say 
that  in  his  going  away  North  Carolina  loses  one  of  its  knightliest  souls, 
a  son  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said,  "He  wore  the  white  flower  of  a 
blameless  life." 

Nashville  Graphic. 

All  North  Carolina  laments  the  death  of  Governor  Jarvis,  the  "Grand 
Old  Man."  He  held  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  people  not  to  be 
accorded  any  other  man. 

Newton  Enterprise. 

Ex-Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  died  at  his  home  in  Greenville,  Pitt 
County,  last  Thursday,  June  17,  at  the  age  of  79.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
brilliant  and  devoted  leaders  of  Democracy  who  threw  themselves  into 
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the  breach  immediately  after  the  war  to  redeem  the  State  from  the 
devastation  of  the  carpet-baggers,  native  white  Republicans  and  negroes. 
Vance,  Hansom,  Jarvis,  Fowle,  Armfield,  Waddell,  and  Robbins  were 
leaders  that  the  State  will  never  forget.  *  *  *  Few  North  Caro- 
linians have  ever  served  the  State  and  country  in  a  wider  range  of  work. 
And  in  eveiy  place  he  measured  up  to  the  full  stature.  Jarvis  will 
always  hold  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  North  Carolina  statesmen. 

Alamance  Gleaner. 

His  passing  ends  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  the 
State  has  ever  borne.  He  adorned  every  station  occupied  by  him  and 
rendered  able  service.     He  won  justly  the  name  "Grand  Old  Man." 

Lumberton  Robesonian. 

And  so  former  Governor  Jarvis,  North  Carolina's  "Grand  Old  Man," 

has  fallen  upon  sleep.     He  served  his  State  and  his  country  well.     He 

was  full  of  years,  loved  and  honored,  and  his  end  was  peace.     May  his 

rest  be  sweet. 

Concord  Chronicle. 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Greenville,  Friday  night, 
was  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  men  that  have  lived  to  the  present  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  the  days  of  Reconstruction,  and  thereafter 
for  some  years.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Vance,  Settle,  Ransom  and 
other  noted  men  of  that  day.  While  not  as  much  of  a  popular  favorite 
as  was  Vance,  not  so  brilliant  as  Settle,  not  such  an  orator  as  Ransom, 
he  was  doubtless  in  most  respects  the  equal  of  any  of  the  three. 

Scotland  Neck  Commonwealth. 

Ex-Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis,  "The  Grand  Old  Man,"  *  *  *  served 
his  town,  county,  State  and  country  well;  his  friends  royally. 

The  memory  of  Governor  Jarvis  will  linger  so  long  as  the  history  of 
the  State  and  nation  remains.  The  news  of  his  death  was  a  shock  to  us, 
because  an  article  elsewhere  printed,  on  his  condition,  taken  from  the 
Greenville  Reflector,  his  home  town  paper,  led  us  to  hope  for  his  re- 
covery. 

He  is  survived  by  his  dear  wife,  one  of  the  elect  ladies  of  the  State, 
before  marriage,  Miss  Mary  Woodson.  May  the  Heavenly  Father  deal 
gently  with  her,  and  the  Comforter  come  to  her  in  her  sad  bereavement. 

Statesville  Landmark. 

Full  of  years  and  honors,  ex-Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  has  passed  to 
his  reward.  For  more  than  a  generation  he  was  conspicuous  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  was  an  able, 
wise  and  conservative  leader  and  he  rendered  notable  public  service. 
*     *     *     While  he  retired  from  the  Senate  and  never  ae;ain  held  office. 
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Governor  Jarvis'  public  service  did  not  cease.  In  matters  of  party 
management,  in  legislation,  and  in  all  that  looked  to  the  advancement 
of  the  public  welfare,  his  wise  counsel  was  often  sought  and  freely  given 
and  he  continued  active  in  service  until  disabled  by  old  age  and  feeble 
health. 

He  served  his  day  and  generation  well.     God  rest  him ! 

The  State  Journal. 

At  nine  o'clock  last  night,  at  his  home  in  Greenville,  Thomas  Jordan 
Jarvis  quietly  passed  away.  Thus  ends  a  long  and  varied  career.  He 
loved  his  State  and  her  people  with  a  zeal  which  lasted  to  the  end.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  long  after  the  age 
when  men  usually  go  into  retirement.  He  was  wise  in  counsel  and 
strong  in  battle,  and  in  every  great  conflict  for  more  than  half  a  century 
he  was  a  leading  figure.  He  served  his  State  and  his  country  well,  and 
his  deeds  will  add  lustre  to  the  State's  history. 

Everything. 

Rapidly,  very  rapidly,  are  they  passing  away,  those  brave  and  heroic 
souls  who  have  led  thought  and  been  conspicuous  figures  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  history  making  period  just  closing.  The  last  whose 
death  we  are  called  upon  to  record  is  ex-Governor  Thomas  Jordan 
Jarvis,  truly  a  "Grand  Old  Man,"  measured  by  his  achievements  during 
the  stirring  days  of  unsettled  conditions  in  a  State  always  more  or  less 
turbulent  in  matters  political.     *     *     * 

Governor  Jarvis  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our  big  men,  and 
as  such  his  passing  is  deplored  and  his  memory  revered. 

Sparta  Star. 

When  the  death  summons  came  to  this  great  man  on  last  Thursday 
evening  the  life  of  North  Carolina's  best  beloved  citizen  came  to  a  close, 
and  this  section  of  the  State  lost  a  true  and  tried  friend.  *  *  *  No 
great  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  at  large  has  ever  been  in- 
augurated that  did  not  have  his  support. 

Norlina  Headlight. 

Ex-Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis  died  at  his  home  in  Greenville  Friday  night 
after  an  illness  lasting  several  weeks.  Governor  Jarvis  had  held  many 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  his  native  State  and  at  the  time  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers' 
Training  School.     He  was  truly  the  "Grand  Old  Man." 

Washington  Progress. 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis  died  at  his  home  in  Greenville  Friday  last.  He  had 
filled  more  places  of  trust  and  honor  than  any  other  man  in  the  State. 
That  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  Governor,  Minister  to  Brazil,  and  United 
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States  Senator,  besides  many  small  offices.  He  was  a  man  of  big  brain, 
loyal  to  the  best  interest  of  the  State  and  nation  and  faithful  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  State  has  lost  much  in  the  death  of  this 
stalwart  Christian,  patriot  and  statesman,  and  his  counsel  will  be  missed 
in  the  crucial  periods  in  our  battling  for  the  better  things  for  our  State. 

Lumberton  Tribune. 

North  Carolina  mourns  over  the  death  of  ex-Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis, 
the  "Grand  Old  Man,"  of  Greenville,  whose  death  occurred  a  few  days 
ago.  He  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  who  guided  the  ship  of  State 
through  the  trying  times  of  the  Reconstruction. 

Charity  and  Children. 

Governor  Jarvis  passed  over  the  river  last  week  and  entered  upon  his 
reward.  Governor  Jarvis  served  the  State  nobly  and  well,  and  in  a 
period  that  called  for  wisdom  and  courage.  He  loved  JSTorth  Carolina 
with  passionate  devotion,  and  gave  all  his  strength  to  her  development. 
Governor  Jarvis  was  always  a  flaming  evangel  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  was  a  friend  and  helper  to  every  institution  of  learning  from  the 
log  house  on  the  mountain  side  to  the  University.  He  was  a  righteous 
man  and  loved  the  Lord.  History  will  give  him  a  high  place  among  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  his  time. 

Siler  City  Grit. 

In  the  death  last  Thursday  of  ex-Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis,  the  State 
loses  a  man  of  singular  ability  and  worth.  He  was  79  years  old,  former 
Governor  of  the  State,  once  Minister  to  Brazil,  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  fill  Vance's  unexpired  term. 

Oxford  Public  Ledger. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  Governor  Jarvis  was  laid  to  rest  in  Greenville 
last  Sunday  morning.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  State.  It  was 
his  custom  to  spend  his  summers  at  Morehead  City,  and  it  was  there 
that  we  knew  him  intimately  and  learned  to  love  his  great  spirit. 

Chatham  Record. 

In  the  death  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  our  State  has  lost  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  and  useful  sons.  He  had  served  the  State  and  his 
fellow  men  long  and  well  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  He  proved  his 
devotion  to  duty  with  his  blood  during  the  War  between  the  States,  in 
which  he  received  a  wound  from  which  he  never  recovered.  *  *  * 
He  adorned  every  position  held  by  him  and  discharged  its  duties  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  State.  He  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  whom 
we  have  ever  known,  and  his  advice  was  often  of  great  service  to  his 
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party  and  State.  *  *  *  In  constructive  statesmanship  Governor 
Jarvis  had  no  superior  among  all  the  governors  of  this  State.  No  one 
of  them  has  ever  done  more  for  our  State's  development.  *  *  *  He 
was  broad-minded  and  practical,  and  while  a  most  wise  statesman  he 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  uncommon  commodity  called  "com- 
mon sense."  *  *  *  His  death  leaves  this  writer  the  only  survivor, 
with  one  exception,  of  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket  in  1872. 

St.  Paul  Messenger. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  has  there  occurred  a  death  of 
more  widespread  significance  than  that  of  ex-Governor  Jarvis.  He 
was  a  man,  courageous,  yet  gentle  and  wise,  with  a  wisdom,  and  vision 
that  combined  made  up  a  character  of  surprising  force.  In  times  of 
deliberation,  he  was  calm  and  unprejudiced,  yet  once  having  made  up 
his  mind  his  decisions  were  unalterable.  In  his  social,  moral  and 
religious  life,  Governor  Jarvis  was  a  man  of  highest  ideals. 

MOORESVILLE    ENTERPRISE. 

In  the  death  of  ex-Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis  last  week  North  Carolina 
lost  a  beloved  and  distinguished  citizen,  one  who  played  a  large  part 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our  commonwealth. 

Monroe  Enquirer. 

A  great  citizen  passed  away  when  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  died.  He  did  a 
great  work,  was  a  big  brained,  warm  hearted  man,  one  who  loved  his 
fellow-man  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  be  of  service  to  his  countrymen. 
The  State  will  miss  this  splendid  old  citizen. 

Hertford  County  Herald. 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis  is  dead.  The  State  is  richer  for  his  having  lived 
and  poorer  for  his  death.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year — and  truly  may 
we  say  that  he  died  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors.  His  was  a  life  of 
unselfish  service  to  his  State.  His  guiding  hand  never  led  the  State 
in  error.  He  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  the  State  was  profited  by  his 
counsel.  Some  men  become  great  in  death,  not  so  with  Jarvis,  words 
of  commendation  and  praise  were  worthily  bestowed  upon  him  in  life. 

He  was  not  wild  or  frantic  over  any  subject,  but  when  he  espoused  a 
cause  he  put  behind  it  strength  and  power.  His  pure  life  and  lofty 
motives  were  inspiring.  His  character  was  adamant.  A  life  built  on 
the  Eternal  Rock  of  Ages. 

Jarvis  had  for  a  long  time  been  North  Carolina's  "Grand  Old  Man." 

Snowhill  Standard  Laconic. 

All  North  Carolina  was  grieved  last  Friday  morning  when  the  news 
went  abroad  that  ex-Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis  had  died  the  night  before 
at  his  home  in  Greenville.     No  man  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  was 
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held  in  higher  esteem  or  more  entitled  to  the  veneration  and  respect  of 
his  people  than  was  Governor  Jarvis.  More  than  forty  years  he  had 
been  a  leader  in  all  that  meant  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  and  the  good 
of  his  State.  Education  had  no  stronger  or  more  valuable  friend  than 
he.     Every  moral  question  enlisted  his  voice  and  pen. 

Western  Carolina  Democrat. 

In  the  death  of  this  truly  great  nobleman,  the  State  and  nation  has 
lost  a  wise,  faithful,  enthusiastic,  patriotic  son  and  statesman,  society  a 
friend  of  rare  attainments  and  unsurpassed  ability  and  his  bereaved  com- 
panion a  devoted  and  loving  husband.  Governor  Jarvis  was  equipped 
by  nature,  education  and  training,  with  a  high  order  of  ability  and  had 
rendered  his  State  many  years  of  valuable  and  distinguished  service 
in  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 

Gastonia  Gazette. 

We  doubt  if  there  was  a  man  in  the  State  more  universally  admired 
and  loved  than  ex-Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  who  died  yesterday  at 
his  home  in  Greenville,  this  State.  He  was  a  statesman  of  large  infor- 
mation and  broad  vision  and  his  counsel  on  many  occasions  had  greatly 
aided  in  steering  the  Ship  of  State  past  numerous  shoals  of  danger. 
His  influence  for  good  has  been  widespread  and  will  abide.  More 
men  of  his  type  are  needed. 

Cleveland  Star. 

People  of  North  Carolina  have  saddened  hearts  over  the  death  of 
ex-Governor  Jarvis,  known  as  "That  Grand  Old  Man"  who  has  served 
his  State  so  faithfully,  so  unselfishly,  and  the  cause  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  so  heroically  and  well.  *  *  *  Mr.  Jarvis  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  living  figures  in  North  Carolina  up  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  his  name  will  go  down,  adorning  the  pages  of 
our  history,  for  he  had  a  keen  insight  into  governmental  affairs,  was 
ripe  in  years,  experience  and  judgment  and  his  master  mind  was  always 
giving  the  soundest  and  safest  advice  when  sought  on  public  questions. 

Charlotte  Observer. 

North  Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  sons.  In  the  days  of  the 
State's  greatest  need  Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  was  a  veritable  tower 
of  strength.  He  was  a  man  of  mighty  intellect  and  of  splendid  physique 
and  his  presence  commanded  respect  everywhere.  Governor  Jarvis  was 
a  constructive  force  in  the  advancement  of  the  material  welfare  of  the 
State  and  he  exerted  his  influence  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the 
betterment  of  educational  conditions.  He  believed  first  of  all  in  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  excellent  institution  at  Greenville  is  a' 
monument  to  his  devotion  to  the  cause.    His  part  in  the  political  history 
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of  North  Carolina  constitutes  one  of  its  brightest  pages.  The  State 
today  mourns  a  great  man  and  one  who,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
life,  devoted  all  of  his  talents  and  energies  to  its  advancement  and 
upbuilding. 

Fayetteville  Observer. 

Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis,  former  governor  of  North  Carolina  and 
beloved  and  honored  throughout  the  State,  died  at  his  home  in  Green- 
ville at  9  o'clock  Thursday  night,  after  six  weeks  of  sickness.  He  was 
in  his  eightieth  year,  having  been  born  January  18,  1836. 

Governor  Jarvis  was  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  the  strictest 
integrity.  His  first  thought  on  any  public  question  was,  Is  it  right? 
Next,  Will  it  be  of  benefit  to  my  people,  my  State  and  the  Nation  ?  He 
was  a  brave  Confederate  soldier,  enlisting  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  serving  until  its  close. 

Wilson  Times. 

The  passing  of  Hon.  T.  J.  Jarvis  removes  a  stalwart  figure  from  life's 
activities  and  a  citizen  whose  mind  and  heart  have  ever  been  intently 
directed  towards  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  the  State.     *     *     * 

He  was  faithful  as  a  Confederate  soldier  in  the  defense  of  his  State. 
He  had  been  loyal  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him  and  measured  up  to  the 
full  capacity  of  a  generous  heart  and  a  great  mind. 

Henderson  Goldleaf. 

When  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  quietly  passed  into  eternal  life  at  his 
home  in  Greenville  last  night,  North  Carolina  lost  one  of  her  best-loved 
and  most  highly  respected  citizens.  A  man  who  had  been  a  giant  in 
power  and  influence  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  activity,  and  who  was 
even  yet  one  of  that  sort,  was  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  death. 

For  many  many  years,  Governor  Jarvis  enjoyed  the  justly  accredited 
title  of  the  State's  "Grand  Old  Man."  *  *  *  Governor  Jarvis 
wrought  well  in  his  day.  He  never  put  his  own  interests  above  those  of 
his  State  and  his  God.  He  always  stood  ready  to  lend  his  every  energy, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  to  the  upbuilding  of  North  Carolina,  and 
his  best  days  were  given  to  a  loving  service  to  her  people. 

In  his  home  life  there  was  none  other  save  him  and  his  wife,  the 
companion  of  a  life-time,  a  woman  lovable  in  character  and  in  deeds,  and 
who  was  ever  faithful  and  true.  They  had  lived  their  earthly  life 
together,  they  knew  and  understood  each  other  as  perhaps  few  do.  In 
that  home,  no  man  was  a  stranger  but  once,  and  there  the  struggling 
youth  found  in  a  rich  experience  encouragement  for  the  trials  and  battles 
that  he  met  with  in  his  attempts  to  make  his  efforts  worthy.     *     *     * 

North  Carolina  will  miss  him,  and  many  a  tear  will  be  dropped  on  his 
bier.  Every  patriotic  citizen  will  feel  that  a  loyal  son  of  North  Carolina 
has  fallen.     His  State  had  honored  him,  and  he  appreciated  the  honor, 
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and  showed  his  gratitude  by  the  faithful  service  he  gave  in  return.     To 
his  sorrowing  wife  goes  out  the  sympathy  of  a  great  State 

Greensboro  Record. 

As  peacefully  as  he  would  have  fallen  asleep  after  a  day's  work, 
Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  last  night  at  9  o'clock  passed  from  the  State  he 
loved  and  to  which  he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
been  long  fondly  called  "The  Grand  Old  Man  of  North  Carolina,"  a 
title  that  was  a  tribute  to  his  long  life  and  great  service,  and  occasioned 
as  well  by  the  love  that  people  bore  for  him.     *     *     * 

The  life  of  Governor  Jarvis  was  beautiful  and  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  young  men  of  the  State  for  all  time.  Despite  the  trying  times  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  fierce  political  battles  that  he  fought,  no  one 
ever  was  able  to  fasten  to  his  name  a  stigma  that  would  stick.  Criti- 
cized at  times,  and  often  abused  by  political  opponents,  he  lived  to  be 
regarded  as  the  "noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  and  there  doesn't  live  a 
man  who  will  say  aught  against  him  now.     *     *     * 

There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  influence  and  the  good  of  a  life 
such  as  his  was.  It  was  a  blessing  and  a  benediction.  A  brave  soldier, 
a  true  citizen,  an  able  statesman,  a  Christian  gentleman,  it  can  be  truly 
said  of  him  that  throughout  a  long,  a  trying  and  a  useful  career,  "He 
Avore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life." 

Concord  Daily  Tribune. 

The  foremost  citizen  of  the  State,  former  Governor  and  former  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  passed  into  his  rest  yesterday  at  his  home  in 
Greenville.  He  was  known  as  "The  Grand  Old  Man"  of  North  Carolina 
and  had  well  earned  the  sobriquet.  He  was  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  all  these  years  were  full  of  good  works.  As  a  Confederate 
soldiei',  as  a  legislator,  as  Governor,  as  Senator  and  as  a  private  citizen 
he  wrought  well.  He  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  histoiy  of 
North  Carolina  ever  since  the  war,  and  no  man  has  left  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  it.  He  was  not  a  politician  only  (though  one  of  the 
wisest  the  State  has  ever  produced),  but  he  was  a  mighty  force  in  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  State. 

Kinston  Free  Press. 

Governor  Jarvis'  memory  will  abide.  His  was  a  life  of  usefulness 
such  as  to  endear  him  to  all  who  knew  him  and  knew  of  him.  A  few 
months  ago,  when  he  celebrated  his  seventy-ninth  birthday  and  made 
an  address  before  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  he  said 
that  he  had  always  tried  to  do  his  best  in  whatever  undertaking  he  was 
engaged.     Neither  God  nor  man  requires  more. 

The  wish  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  be  that  the  example 
of  her  distinguished  =on,  who  was  permitted  to  live  a  long  life  of  con- 
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spicuous  service,  may  be  encouragment  to  those  of  the  present,  who  are 
called  upon  to  take  up  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  old  "warriors,"  and  may  his  devoted  widow  have  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  knowing  his  was  a  life  well  spent. 

Salisbury  Evening  Post. 

Many  North  Carolinians  will  be  made  sad  today  by  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  former  Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis.  He  was  for  years 
one  of  the  State's  greatest  and  best  men.  He  lived  long  and  well.  He 
served  his  State  greatly  and  left  behind  a  record  for  good  deeds — a  high 
service  to  his  fellow-man.  Some  years  ago  he  was  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  State,  and  he  was  always  a  useful  citizen. 

Winston-Salem  Journal. 

In  the  death  of  former  Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis  the  State  loses  one  of 
her  foremost  citizens  and  patriots.  The  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  Democ- 
racy is  no  more.  To  few  men  has  opportunity  been  given  to  serve  their 
State  so  well  as  to  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  to  serve  North  Carolina.  And 
as  Legislator,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Governor  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor he  did  his  work  faithfully.  Truly  the  Fates  were  kind  to  him.  Few 
men  have  been  richer  than  he  in  the  love  of  North  Carolina,  and  in 
the  nearly  four  score  years  allotted  to  him  he  never  once  proved  un- 
faithful to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  His  heart  never  knew  an  impulse 
akin  to  ingratitude.  And  for  that  reason  he  retained  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-men  until  his  dying  day. 

New  Bern  Journal 

In  the  passing  of  ex-Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  at  Greenville,  on 
Thursday  night,  the  State  loses  one  of  its  greatest  men.  Mr.  Jarvis  was 
indeed  the  State's  "Grand  Old  Man."  He  was  kind,  loving  and  thought- 
ful for  every  one,  and  in  his  passing  to  a  better  world  he  leaves  a  void 
that  will  never  be  filled. 

Wilmington  Star. 

The  State's  "Grand  Old  Man."  Such  truly  was  ex-Governor  Thomas 
J.  Jarvis,  of  Greenville,  who  died  at  his  home  in  that  eastern  North 
Carolina  city  Thursday  night.  Governor  Jarvis  was  full  of  years, 
honors  and  ripe  experience,  and,  though  he  had  served  his  State  with 
his  eminent  ability  through  his  long  and  useful  life,  his  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  commonwealth.  So  long  as  his  faculties  and  his  health  were 
unimpaired,  North  Carolina  got  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  judgment  and 
loyal  devotion. 

The  eminent  Carolinian  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  in  the  State. 
He  was  one  of  North  Carolina's  leading  Democrats,  and  his  party  and 
his  State  heaped  upon  him  nearly  every  great  honor  in  their  power. 
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He  had  served  in  the  Legislature,  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House,  Gov- 
ernor, United  States  Senator,  Minister  to  Brazil,  and  in  every  position 
of  honor  or  trust  he  measured  up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  people  of 
State.  *  *  *  He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  in  family, 
home,  church  and  political  circles,  he  was  mentor,  patriarch  and  man  of 
strength  and  reliance. 

Greenville  Reflector. 

Pitt  County  pauses  today  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
sons,  who  has  spent  a  life  of  usefulness  to  the  eounty  and  State,  and 
might  we  say,  the  nation.  Not  only  Pitt  County  weeps  today,  but  the 
news  of  the  death  of  ex-Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  has  sped  around 
the  State  within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the  State  pauses 
to  shed  a  tear  in  his  memory. 

"Man  was  born  that  he  might  die,"  and  in  the  loss  of  friends  and 
loved  ones,  we  must  not  look  upon  them  as  incurring  some  great  mis- 
fortune, but  that  they  have  found  a  better  and  brighter  life,  free  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world,  and  a  home  where  is  neither  million- 
aire nor  mendicant,  master  or  slave,  a  home  in  the  land  where  is  a 
federation  of  mankind  for  mankind. 

North  Carolina  does  well  to  honor  this  son,  who  was  born  a  simple 
farmer's  boy,  but  who  made  his  way  in  the  world  of  greater  men.  The 
life  ex-Governor  Jarvis  has  led  furnishes  brilliant  inspiration,  and  the 
honors  he  achieved  have  been  taken  by  hard  working  of  a  man  endowed 
with  a  master  mind  and  a  clear  insight  into  national  affairs.     *     *     * 

Ex-Governor  Jarvis  is  closely  linked  with  Greenville  and  Pitt  County 
and  no  man  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  Greenville  and  Pitt  County 
than  he  has. 

And  now  this  man  has  gone  to  reap  his  reward,  for  his  life  has  been 
well  and  nobly  spent  on  earth. 

Durham  Sun. 

He  honored  the  State  and  was  honored  by  it.  As  a  soldier  he  won 
distinction  and  was  of  great  service  to  his  State.  But  his  greatest  serv- 
ice was  during  the  days  of  reconstruction  when  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  loyal  sons  of  North  Carolina,  succeeded  in  saving  the  State  from 
chaos  and  starting  it  again  toward  orderliness  and  prosperity. 

His  record  is  writ  large  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  will 
prove  an  inspiration  to  succeeding  generations. 

Kinston  Daily  News. 

Closing  a  life  full  of  usefulness  and  honor  Governor  Jarvis  fell  on 
sleep  at  his  home  in  Greenville  Thursday  night.  The  people  of  his 
State  delighted  to  honor  the  "Old  Roman"  because  they  honored  them- 
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selves  in  heaping  honors  upon  the  head  of  a  most  worthy  son  of  the  Old 
North  State. 

Possessed  of  a  great  mind,  absolutely  above  dishonor  in  any  form, 
interested  in  all  that  went  for  enlightenment  and  betterment  of  the  race, 
devoting  his  great  intellect  to  his  people,  his  life  and  labors  brought  only 
the  honors  which  were  just  deserts. 

The  last  public  achievement  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  at  Greenville, 
and  it  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  memory  to  change  the  name 
of  this  institution  to  the  Jarvis  Teachers'  Training  School. 

Wilmington  Dispatch. 

Kegardless  of  party  affiliation,  with  no  exception  as  to  the  walks  of 
life,  the  people  will  grieve  at  the  passing  of  this  prominent  citizen  of  the 
Old  North  State,  but  with  their  tears  will  mingle  thankfulness  that 
such  a  man  lived  and  gratitude  for  the  service  he  rendered  his  people. 

Almost  four  score  was  the  allotment  in  years  to  this  citizen,  and  they 
were  years  full  of  golden  deeds,  ripe  with  love  and  doing  for  his  fellow- 
man.  They  were  not  always  peaceful  ones  to  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  but 
when  at  war  he  was  fighting  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  State  and  the 
protection  and  uplift  of  his  people.  He  has  held  various  offices  of  trust 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  State,  in  honor,  in  reward  for  his  services. 

His  work  will  go  down  in  precious  memory  and  his  labor  will  stand 
as  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  can  be  builded  even  greater  things 
for  the  State  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  faithfully. 

MORGANTON    NeWS-HeRALD. 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  former  Governor  and  Senator,  North  Carolina's 
"Grand  Old  Man,"  left  an  impress  on  the  State's  life  such  as  few  other 
men  in  the  last  half  century  have  done.  When  he  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Greenville  last  Thursday  his  death  was  mourned  by  thousands, 
not  only  in  his  own  county,  but  by  friends  and  admirers  all  over  the 
State.  He  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina ever  since  the  war  and  there  could  be  no  reckoning  of  the  force  he 
exerted  in  the  industrial  growth  of  the  State.  It  can  be  truly  said  of 
bim  that  he  wrought  well,  whether  as  Confederate  soldier,  private  citi- 
zen, legislator,  Governor  or  Senator. 

Suggests  Monument  to  Thomas  J.  Jarvis 

To  the  Editor: — Possibly  no  man  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  who 
leaves  his  impress  upon  the  State  in  the  way  and  to  that  extent  that 
Governor  Jarvis  will  be  remembered.  Whether  in  public  station  or  in 
private  and  personal  relations,  his  advice  and  counsel  were  sought  and 
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for  these,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  he  will  be  missed.  But  it 
remains  for  those  who  were  intimately  associated  with  him  to  speak 
of  him  in  a  more  personal  sense.  His  personal  and  official  life  is  so 
well  known,  little  may  be  added  that  has  not  before  been  expressed.  A 
long  and  honorable  life  spent  unselfishly  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people 
may  be  as  well  remembered  as  it  was  known.  No  one  among  the  many 
great  men  of  the  State  during  his  time  contributed  so  largely  of  his 
resources  in  the  upbuilding  of  North  Carolina.  Beginning  his  public 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  his  influence  was  early  felt  and 
from  that  time  on  demands  made  upon  him  grew  less  only  after  he  had 
filled  all  the  great  offices  of  Governor,  Senator  and  Representative  of 
the  government  as  Minister  to  an  important  foreign  post. 

To  commemorate  his  life  of  great  service  and  usefulness  to  the  State 
he  loved,  the  people  anticipate  that  their  wishes  will  soon  find  expression 
in  some  workable  plan  that  will  have  for  its  purpose  the  rearing,  along 
side  of  that  of  the  beloved  Vance,  a  suitable  monument  made  possible 
as  a  gift  of  all  the  people.  That  our  memories  and  those  of  generations 
yet  unborn  may  be  extended  in  recognition  of  all  that  this  great  states- 
man was  and  that  the  monument  which  he  built  for  himself  may  by  us 
be  perpetuated  in  bronze  or  marble,  the  suggestion  is  made. 

James  R.  Mitchell. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Will  of  Governor  Jarvis 

T  THOMAS  JORDAN  JAB  VIS,  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  do 
make,  declare  and  publish  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  in 
matter,  manner  and  form  as  follows,  hereby  revoking  all  other 
heretofore  made  by  me,  that  is  to  say : 

Item  1.  Trusting  in  the  merits  and  blood  of  a  crucified  and  risen 
Saviour  I  commit  my  soul  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  believing  all  will 
be  well. 

Item  2.  I  have  lived  a  plain  and  simple  life  and  I  desire  the  services 
at  my  funeral  to  be  plain  and  simple. 

Item  3.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  greatly  honored  me  and 
I  desire  to  leave  on  record  this  final  declaration  of  my  everlasting  grati- 
tude to  them  and  to  make  this  last  plea  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Intelligence  and  virtue  mark  the  standing  of  any  people  in  State 
and  Nation  and  I  would  therefore  urge  the  people  to  press  the  education 
of  their  children  far  beyond  anything  heretofore  attempted. 

Item  4.  While  I  love  my  relatives  with  a  sincere  love,  my  dear  wife 
with  whom  I  have  lived  in  perfect  happiness  since  our  marriage,  and 
who  has  been  my  constant  companion,  is  the  chief  object  of  my  affection, 
and  it  is  for  her  welfare  I  am  chiefly  concerned.  I  therefore  give, 
devise  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife,  Mary  Woodson  Jarvis,  all  my 
estate,  of  any  and  every  kind,  no  matter  where  situated  or  found,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  payment  of  my  just  and  lawful  debts. 

Item  5.  And,  finally,  I  wish  to  say  to  relatives  and  friends,  they 
can  not  remember  me  in  any  way  half  so  pleasing  to  me  as  to  be  good 
to  my  dear  wife. 

Item  6.  I  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  dear  wife,  Mary  W. 
Jarvis,  my  sole  executor  to  carry  out  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament, 
and  I  request  that  she  shall  be  allowed  to  qualify  as  my  executor  and 
administer  my  estate  without  giving  bond. 

Signed,  sealed  and  declared  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  this 
the  3d  day  of  October,  1912.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis.     (Seal.) 

Last  Plea  for  Education 

(Neivs  and  Observer  Educational  Edition,  July  15,  1915.) 

In  the  Will  of  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Jarvis,  written  October  3,  1912,  we 
find  the  following: 

"The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  greatly  honored  me,  and  I  desire  to 
leave  on  record  this  final  declaration  of  my  everlasting  gratitude  to  them, 
and  to  make  this  last  plea  for  the  education  of  their  children.     Intelligence 
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and  virtue  mark  the  standing  of  any  people  in  State  and  nation,  and  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  the  people  to  press  the  education  of  their  children  far  beyond 
anything  heretofore  attempted." 

No  doubt  Governor  Jarvis  had  his  faults.  Any  man  without  faults 
is  too  good  for  the  rest  of  us,  and  Governor  was  not  too  good  to  help 
the  most  humble.  In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life 
came  to  him  when  he  realized  that  he  had  been  of  some  real  service  to 
some  fellow-man. 

Without  children  of  his  own,  he  loved  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people  in  the  State.  Being  intimately  associated  with  him  as  I  have 
been  for  the  past  six  years  I  know  better,  perhaps,  than  any  living  man, 
that  "this  last  plea  for  the  education  of"  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
came  from  the  depths  of  his  great  soul,  and  I  pray  God  that  the  people 
may  spon  see  the  real  importance  of  popular  education  as  did  this  true 
son  of  the  Old  North  State,  for  then  we  will  "press  the  education  of 
their  (our)  children  far  beyond  anything  heretofore  attempted,"  and 
could  our  people  grasp  the  thought  and  see  visions  as  he  did,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  State's  educational  institutions  would  not  be  forced  to 
spend  time  in  Raleigh  with  each  Legislature  trying  to  persuade  the  mem- 
bers that  they  should  adequately  provide  for  these  institutions.  Instead, 
this  valuable  time  would  be  spent  where  it  should  be  spent,  viz. :  at  the 
several  institutions  doing  the  work  they  are  assigned  to  do.  The  moral, 
religious  and  economic  efficiency  of  any  State  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  standard  of  citizenship  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  that  State. 
Public  education  is  the  one  great  agency  that  raises  the  standard  of 
citizenship.  The  public  schools,  therefore,  are  the  greatest  wealth  pro- 
ducers the  State  has,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  all  the  churches, 
they,  the  schools  and  churches,  are  the  greatest  agents  in  a  State  for 
moral  and  religious  uplift,  and  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  gave  the  best  energies 
of  his  last  years  in  this  direction. 

There  is  talk  in  our  State  of  erecting  a  shaft  of  granite  in  memory  of 
this  "Grand  Old  Man,"  and  that  is  well.  It  should  be  done.  But  a 
more  fitting  memorial  would  be  for  every  religious  college,  and  every 
State  college,  and  every  normal  school  to  establish  an  endowed  scholar- 
ship to  be  known  as  the  Jarvis  Scholarship.  Let  the  proceeds  of  these 
scholarships  annually  keep  in  these  colleges  and  schools  deserving  young 
men  and  young  women.  This  would  be  a  perpetual  memorial,  ever 
renewing  itself  in  the  lives  of  our  people,  and  thus  he  would  live  on 
forever  in  the  renewed  life  of  his  people,  and  here  is  where  Governor 
Jarvis  belongs.  If  this  is  done  we  can  truthfully  say,  "though  dead  he 
still  liveth,"  and  lives  where  he  should  ever  live,  in  the  life  of  his  people. 
This  is  an  educational  opportunity  that  our  people  now  have  that  they 
should  not  neglect.  Robert  H.  Wright. 


Funeral  of  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis 

By  His  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel. 

•TW  T  nine  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  June  20,  1915,  the  remains  of 
VV  the  late  Thus.  J.  Jarvis  were  removed  from  his  home  on  Fifth 
*^  ™  Street  to  Jarvis  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  where  they  lay 
in  state  until  2  p.  m.$  the  hour  for  the  funeral.  The  church  to  which 
he  was  devoted  was  draped  and  his  pew  presented  a  solemn  appearance 
with  its  black  drapings  in  token  of  the  occupant  that  would  no  more 
occupy  same.  About  the  altar  and  pulpit  were  piled  numerous  flowers, 
tokens  of  esteem  for  the  brave  son  that  had  departed.  The  scene  pre- 
sented a  solemn  spectacle  to  those  who,  during  the  morning  hours,  came 
to  view  the  remains  of  the  former  statesman,  warrior,  patriot,  and 
Christian.  At  two  o'clock  the  funeral  procession  began  its  march  from 
the  home  to  the  church.  This  was  headed  by  the  ministers,  who  were 
followed  by  the  active  and  honorary  pallbearers,  the  members  of  the 
Greenville  Bar,  who  attended  in  a  body,  and  the  family.  The  church 
was  already  filled  to  overflowing.  While  the  funeral  party  was  being 
seated  the  organist  rendered  a  soft  and  touching  selection. 

The  request  of  Governor  Jarvis  in  his  will  was  for  a  plain  funeral, 
and  the  Methodist  ritual  was  used.  The  first  selection  was  the  hymn, 
"Rock  of  Ages,"  which  was  sung  by  the  choir,  after  which  Rev.  H.  M. 
North,  of  Memorial  Church,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  read  the  first 
lesson.  The  pastor  read  the  second  lesson  and  led  in  prayer.  Follow- 
ing the  prayer  Col.  John  F.  Bruton,  of  Wilson,  by  request,  read  the 
following  beautiful  poem,  "Recompense,"  by  George  Klingle : 

"We  are  quite  sure 
That  He  will  give  them  back — bright,  pure  and  beautiful — 
We  know  He  will  but  keep 
Our  own  and  His  until  we  fall  asleep. 
We  know  He  does  not  mean 
To  break  the  strands  reaching  between 
The  here  and  there. 

He  does  not  mean — though  Heaven  be  fair — 
To  change  the  spirits  entering  there,  that  they  forget 
The  eyes  upraised  and  wet, 
The  lips  too  still  for  prayer, 
The  mute  despair.     He  will  not  take 
The  spirits  which  He  gave  and  make 
The  glorified  so  new 
That  they  are  lost  to  me  and  you. 
I  do  believe 
They  will  receive 
Us — you  and  me — and  be  so  glad 
To  meet  us,  that  when  most  I  would  grow  sad 
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I  just  begin  to  think  about  that  gladness 
That  they  have  learned  to  go 
Heaven's  pathways  show. 

"My  lost,  my  own  and  I, 
Shall  have  so  much  to  see  together  by  and  by. 
I  do  believe  that  just  the  same  sweet  face, 
But  glorified  is  waiting  in  the  place 
Where  we  shall  meet,  if  only  I 
Am  counted  worthy  in  that  by  and  by. 
I  do  believe  that  God  will  give  a  sweet  surprise 
To  tear-stained,  saddened  eyes, 
And  that  His  heaven  will  be 

Most  glad,  most  tided  through  with  joy  for  you  and  me, 
As  we  have  suffered  most.    God  never  made 
Spirit  for  spirit  answering  shade  to  shade, 
And  placed  them  side  by  side — 

So  wrought  in  one  thought,  separate  mystified — and  meant  to  break 
The  quivering  threads  between.    When  we  shall  wake, 
I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  be  very  glad 
That  for  a  little  while  we  were  sad." 

Directly  after  the  reading  of  the  poem,  the  hymn  "How  Finn  a 
Foundation"  was  sung  by  the  choir.  Preceding  the  announcements  of 
the  speakers  of  the  hour  the  pastor  made  some  personal  references  to 
the  noble  dead  whose  pastor  he  had  been  for  eighteen  months.  The  first 
speaker  was  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  who  prefaced  his  remarks  by  the  noble 
phrase,  "This  is  not  the  time  for  praise,  but  for  the  calm  contemplation 
of  facts."  Besides  paying  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  friend  he  said  that 
as  he  considered  the  great  life  the  following  words  were  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts :  wisdom,  vision,  courage,  conscientious  conviction,  civic 
righteousness,  patriotism,  preparedness,  calmness,  gentleness,  justice, 
judgment,  sympathy,  faith  (in  God  and  humanity),  and  ripeness.  Dr. 
Joyner's  remarks  were  indeed  fitting  for  the  end  of  the  long  and  useful 
life. 

Judge  H.  G.  Connor  followed  Dr.  Joyner  and  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
of  a  friend  to  a  friend.  He  spoke  of  the  life  of  Governor  Jarvis  as 
that  of  a  mariner  wTho  has  accomplished  his  journey  and  said  that  for 
the  noble  dead  all  paths  lead  to  life  eternal.  His  remarks  were  those 
of  a  ripe  servant  of  the  State  to  a  departed  hero.  They  had  been  life- 
long friends  and  probably  few  could  speak  in  so  appreciative  a  manner 
of  the  aged  public  servant  that  had  recently  departed  this  life. 

The  remarks  of  the  hour  were  closed  by  Rev.  H.  M.  North,  who  paid 
a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  long  life  of  the  State's  "Grand  Old  Man." 
His  references  to  his  birth,  being  a  son  of  a  poor  Methodist  preacher, 
his  struggle  for  an  education,  his  life  as  a  soldier,  returning  with  a 
wounded  and  disabled  right  arm,  his  honorable  profession,  his  service  to 
his  country,  and  his  devotion  to  his  God,  were  indeed  pathetic  and 
beautiful.     In  his  remarks,  which  were  couched  in  beautiful  language 
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and  spoken  with  words  of  force  and  power,  the  preacher  said  that  the 
late  statesman  had  not  left  money,  but  a  noble  life  of  service  and  influ- 
ence that  could  never  be  measured. 

At  the  closing  of  the  remarks  the  choir  sang  "Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul,"  and  the  body  was  removed  from  the  church  and  borne  to  its  last 
resting  place  in  Cherry  Hill  Cemetery.  Besides  the  pallbearers  who 
were  representative  men  of  the  State  and  town,  and  the  Greenville  Bar, 
of  which  the  deceased  was  an  honored  member,  there  was  a  large  con- 
course of  friends  in  the  procession.  At  the  cemetery  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  was  indeed  touching.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  and  in 
a  square  about  the  grave  stood  several  hundred  of  the  Training  School 
students,  waiting  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  him  who  had  done  so  much 
for  their  school  and  for  education  throughout  the  State. 

There  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  in  view  of  the  passing  crowds,  loving 
hands  lowered  the  honored  dead  into  the  grave.  The  committal  was 
spoken  by  Rev.  H.  M.  North,  and  after  the  placing  of  beautiful  flowers 
about  his  grave  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  his  pastor. 


Had  You  Ever  Thought  of  This  ? 

H.  B.   Smith. 

RERE  is  a  one-teacher  school.  There  are  25  or  30  pupils  in 
attendance.  Some  of  them  are  beginners,  some  have  barely 
begun,  some  are  half  through  a  first  reader,  some  just  beginning 
the  second  reader,  others  are  in  the  third  reader,  a  few  in  the  fourth, 
and  still  others  are  ending  the  supplementary  matter  prescribed  for  the 
reading  course  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  In  all,  not  fewer  than 
six  or  eight  classes  in  reading. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  ranges  all  the  way  from  making  figures  and 
counting  on  up  to  measuring  lumber,  carpeting  floors,  and  papering 
walls. 

Writing,  spelling,  language  and  grammar  are  just  as  poorly  classified. 
Geography  comes  in  for  its  share  of  difficulty,  so  also  does  history,  civics, 
physiology,  drawing,  etc. 

Could  the  pupils  be  classified  properly  in  these  subjects  it  would  help 
greatly.  But  could  this  classification  be  once  effected  it  would  not 
remain  two  weeks  because  some  pupils  are  bright  and  some  are  dull. 
Some  are  well  prepared  and  some  appear  to  know  nothing.  Some  attend 
every  day  and  some  will  not  average  three  days  per  week.  Some  are 
interested,  and  others  care  nothing  for  any  part  of  the  school. 

The  law  prescribes  a  day  of  six  hours  for  the  school.  The  teacher 
cannot  arrange  a  schedule  of  fewer  than  30  recitations.  Most  teachers 
hear  from  30  to  40  recitations  per  day,  anyway.  Suppose  you  divide 
the  teaching  time  of  the  day,  which  is  five  hours,  into  30  parts.  You 
will  have  10  minutes  as  the  length  of  time  per  lesson,  provided  the 
teacher  goes  at  high  speed  all  day,  losing  no  time  for  changing  classes, 
giving  directions,  looking  after  fires,  or  anything  else. 

If  you  examine  the  schedule  still  further,  you  will  find  that  30  recita- 
tions per  day  allows  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  about  four  recitations, 
not  over  five,  per  day.  In  other  words,  each  child  gets  about  40  minutes, 
possibly  50  minutes,  per  day  of  teaching.  The  other  four  hours  and  10 
minutes  he  must  sit  on  the  hard  seat  studying  a  little,  and  killing  time 
greatly. 

If  the  school  happens  to  have  a  few  bright  boys  and  girls  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades,  they  are  entitled  to  study  more  than  four  subjects. 
The  law  names  spelling,  reading,  drawing,  history,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
physiology,  geography,  writing  and  agriculture — ten  subjects.  It  is  not 
possible  to  group  these  ten  subjects  so  that  they  can  be  taught  in  four 
ten-minute  periods.  Where  must  the  extra  time  come  from?  Usually 
it  comes  from  the  forty  minutes  we  have  allotted  to  the  small  children, 
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thereby  giving  the  little  ones  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  per 
day.  And  sometimes  the  teacher  finds  much  trouble  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  larger  pupils,  and  in  meeting  the  other  demands  made 
upon  her  by  the  larger  pupils.  This  requires  time,  and  it  must  come 
from  some  source.  In  almost  every  case,  some  recitation  in  the  lower 
grades  is  omitted  entirely. 

Capable  county  superintendents  and  supervisors  realize  the  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness  of  one-teacher  schools,  and  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration record  of  any  of  them  will  show  that  they  pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  one-teacher  class  of  their  schools.  County  boards  of  education, 
if  progressive  and  live,  generally  favor  doing  all  they  can  for  the  two, 
three  and  four  teacher  schools,  but  it  is  seldom  they  will  do  much  for  the 
single-teacher  type.  Teachers  take  a  similar  view.  In  recent  years, 
I  have  held  several  county  institutes  for  teachers.  I  have  made  inquiry 
about  the  kind  of  schools  the  teachers  wish  to  be  located  in.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  strong,  trained  teachers  flatly  refuse  to  accept 
a  one-teacher  school. 

The  truth  is,  the  one-teacher  school  is  better  than  none,  and  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  defense.  A  one-teacher  school  is  about  the  most 
inefficient,  ineffective  kind  of  school  ever  organized.  It  is  a  source  of 
tremendous  waste.  Furthermore,  in  a  mild  climate,  such  as  ours,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  such  schools  are  tolerated. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  long  years,  we  have  been  working  on  the 
problem  of  public  schools.  If  experience  and  every  sort  of  test  have 
demonstrated  anything  clearly,  they  have  shown  that  a  large  district,  a 
large  and  well-equipped  schoolhouse,  and  a  large  number  of  pupils  is 
the  only  kind  of  school  from  which  we  may  hope  to  get  results  that  are 
even  half-way  satisfactory. 

It  is  the  only  kind  of  school  that  a  man  who  is  in  earnest  about  his 
children  and  their  education  will  consider  for  a  moment. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  agree  to  this ;  if  you  think  it  is  not  so,  or  if  you  say 
it  is  a  dream  or  a  fine-spun  story,  just  take  your  pencil  and  do  a  little 
calculating  and  a  little  thinking  and  you  will  see  for  yourself.  It  is  as 
cold  a  truth  as  was  ever  told. 

The  man  who  expects  to  educate  his  children  and  the  children  of  his 
community  at  home,  and  who  expects  to  elevate  the  tone  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  make  it  a  desirable  place  to  live  in,  must  build  the  consolidated 
school.     There  is  no  getting  around  it. 

Dont'  stop  with  a  two-teacher  school.  Two-teacher  schools  will  not 
meet  the  demands.  With  the  aid  of  school  wagons,  thirty-six  to  fifty 
square  miles  of  territory  can  be  consolidated  into  one  district.  From 
four  to  a  dozen  teachers  can  be  employed,  the  school  graded,  a  long  term 
can  be  had,  and  the  best  results  possible  will  follow.  Transportation 
of  pupils  and  large  districts  is  the  only  solution  for  the  rural  school 
problem  in  North  Carolina. 


The  Teacher  vs.  A  Teacher 

Herbert  E.  Austin. 

DR.  PARKHURST,  an  eminent  New  York  clergyman,  once  said, 
"The  trouble  with  the  stuff  that  is  taught  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
is  that  it  remains  stuff.  It  never  gets  worked  over  into  real 
boys  and  girls."  This  statement  is  not  only  true  of  our  Sunday  Schools 
but  expresses  also  the  greatest  failure  and  the  greatest  problem  of  pub- 
lic school  teaching  today.  We  teach  subjects,  not  realities,  and  the 
pupil  rarely  discovers  while  in  school  that  the  subjects  he  is  occupied 
with  are  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  related  to  his  problems  of  every- 
day living  or  to  the  problems  of  his  parents  or  neighbors. 

His  school  world  is  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  real 
world  he  lives  in,  and,  as  Professor  E.  C.  Brooks  has  expressed  it,  we 
find  the  country  boy  "preferring  the  mule  and  its  ways  to  the  school 
teacher  and  her  ways." 

It  is  time  we  were  getting  gravely  concerned  over  this  situation  in 
our  public  schools. 

As  a  result  of  this  concern  and  in  vain  attempts  to  meet  the  situation 
many  of  the  so-called  practical  subjects  have  been  introduced  into  our 
school  curriculum,  but  to  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  those  most 
interested  the  beneficial  result  has  uot  followed.  Why  not?  Because 
the  same  methods  of  presentation  were  employed.  The  school  was  satis- 
fied when  it  had  put  the  pupil  into  possession  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples— the  subject  matter,  in  giving  drills  in  orderly  habits  of  reasoning, 
and  permitting  the  pupil  to  make  some  laboratory  experiments  showing 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  every-day  life.  But  this  knowledge 
did  not  come  to  satisfy  any  real,  conscious  present  need  of  the  pupil; 
neither  while  acquiring  it  did  he  find  any  opportunity  to  use  it  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  for  the  school  in  most  cases  does  not  recognize  or  assume  that 
responsibility.  Consequently  its  value  and  worth  does  not  appeal  to 
him.  At  some  future  time,  alone  and  unaided,  he  must  bring  these 
school  experiences  into  efficient  and  helpful  relations  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  his  life. 

When  this  time  comes,  he  faces  an  almost  impossible  task.  Power 
comes  only  through  use,  whether  it  be  of  muscle,  the  remembering  of  a 
fact  or  principle,  or  the  relating  of  an  abstract  principle  to  a  concrete 
problem.     The  school  gives  him  no  opportunity  to  gain  power. 

Realizing  this  vital  relationship  between  learning  and  doing,  that  our 
real  present  needs  furnish  us  with  our  greatest  impulse  and  incentive 
for  knowing,  and  the  best  opportunities  for  making  facts  and  principles 
real,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
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the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  Corn  Clubs,  Tomato  Clubs,  Poultry  Clubs,  etc.,  in  our  State. 
From  the  efficient  directors  and  demonstrators  the  boys  and  girls  get  the 
facts  they  need  to  know  and  the  principles  they  need  to  use.  To  forget 
or  neglect  means  failure;  to  remember  and  practice  means  success. 

Talk  with  these  boys  and  girls  after  a  year's  experience  in  this  club 
work  and  see  if  the  knowledge  gained  is  not  something  very  real  and 
worth  while  to  them.  The  teacher  has  become  a  helper,  a  book  a  valu- 
able guide,  for  both  meet  him  "where  his  interest  is  keenest  and  show 
him  how  to  turn  his  possessions  or  those  of  his  father  to  better  economic 
account."  This  kind  of  school  becomes  a  part  of  his  life,  and  best  of  all 
he  has  established  in  his  life  a  tradition  for  success.  He  can  do  things ; 
knowledge  has  become  a  useful  tool,  a  valuable  possession.  It  is  worth 
his  while  to  possess  it. 

]STorth  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  State.  Over  three-fourths  of  her 
people  are  interested  in  this  occupation.  The  interests  and  welfare  of 
her  people  are  centered  here.  Here  are  to  be  found  her  most  vital  and 
social  economic  problems.  How  often  have  they  become  a  determining 
factor  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  its  presenta- 
tion in  our  public  schools? 

North  Carolina  needs  a  trained  citizenship,  one  able  to  turn  the  won- 
derful resources  of  soil  and  climate  to  better  economic  account,  and  one 
able  to  defend  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

To  get  this,  North  Carolina  must  vitalize  her  public  schools  and  make 
them  responsive  to  the  real  problems  of  her  people.  To  get  this  she 
must  realize  that  she  can  no  longer  be  content  with  the  one-room  rural 
school,  that  the  untrained  teacher  who  comes  to  that  school  from  an 
eighth  grade  is  always  an  incompetent,  and  that  a  course  of  study,  unless 
it  is  related  to  the  community  life  and  its  problems  both  in  content  and 
in  its  teaching,  is  almost  worthless,  even  if  it  does  contain  such  subjects 
as  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

To  secure  this,  North  Carolina  must  have  the  trained  teacher  in  her 
rural  schools.  She  must  have  a  teacher  who  is  not  only  prepared  in 
subject  matter  but  who  is  able  to  adjust  that  subject  matter  and  her 
methods  of  teaching  to  meet  the  conscious  needs  of  her  pupils  as  they  at 
present  exist.  Then  and  only  then  will  the  country  boy  prefer  the 
teacher  and  her  ways  to  the  mule  and  its  ways,  for  now  the  teacher  is 
recognized  as  a  friend  and  a  valuable  helper  to  be  with  whom  means 
inspiration  and  power. 


My  Garden 

Christine  Johnston. 

CMS  year  about  the  first  of  April  the  girls  of  our  class  were  rather 
surprised  to  find  themselves  with  hoes,  garden  rakes,  and  three- 
prong  cultivator  hoes  on  their  way  to  make  their  school  gardens. 
We  now  began  to  realize  that  a  school  teacher  needs  to  know  everything. 

The  lot  that  we  were  to  use  for  our  small  gardens  had  been  deeply 
plowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized  the  fall  previous,  so  that  Mother 
Nature  might  the  better  store  her  fall  and  spring  rains  and  the  air 
might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  changing  some  of  the  insoluble 
plant  food  in  the  soil  into  soluble,  for  only  soluble  plant  food  can  be 
used  by  the  little  plant  roots. 

Each  of  our  garden  plots  was  to  be  eight  by  fifteen  feet.  After  care- 
fully laying  out  our  plots  so  as  to  get  the  corners  square  and  the  sides 
parallel,  I  drove  a  stake  at  each  corner  to  fix  definitely  its  location. 
With  my  garden  tools  I  carefully  worked  my  plot  so  that  the  top  of  my 
bed  was  nearly  flat  and  the  soil  thoroughly  pulverized.  I  had  now  a  seed 
bed  with  soil  so  fine  and  deep  that  the  plant  roots  could  go  deep  down 
for  food  and  moisture  and  get  away  from  the  heat  that  was  to  come 
later. 
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PLAN   OF   MY  GARDEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  scientific  and  successful  farming. 
My  plot  was  also  made  rich  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  called 
humus,  and  with  commercial  fertilizer. 

In  row  1  I  planted  my  first  vegetables — radishes,  the  first  vegetable 
that  comes.  I  stretched  my  garden  line  tightly  between  1  and  1,  six 
inches  from  the  edge  A-B.     Then  with  my  hoe  handle  I  made  a  furrow 
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in  the  soil  about  one-half  inch  deep  and  sprinkled  my  radish  seeds  thinly 
in  it.  I  now  covered  the  seeds  with  soil  and  tamped  it  firmly  down  with 
the  flat  side  of  my  hoe  so  that  the  moisture  in  the  soil  might  rise  to 
them  and  assist  in  their  germination. 

In  little  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  as  seen  in  the  plan,  I  planted  in 
a  similar  way  my  turnips,  beets,  carrots  and  lettuce  seed.  In  row  6-6  I 
planted  some  onion  sets,  placing  them  in  a  double  row,  about  two  inches 
apart,  taking  care  to  press  the  earth  firmly  about  the  lower  half  of  the 
bulb.  The  snap  beans  came  next,  in  rows  two  feet  from  the  onions  and 
from  each  other,  for  they  make  larger  plants  and  require  more  room 
to  spread  their  foliage  in.  The  furrows  were  made  two  inches  deep  and 
the  beans  were  planted  two  inches  apart.  In  each  case  after  planting 
the  seeds  I  pressed  down  the  soil  to  hold  in  the  moisture. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  was  very  much  interested  in  watching  for  the  first 
sign  of  my  vegetables  to  appear.  How  interesting  it  is  to  observe  the 
different  ways  the  seeds  have  in  coining  through  the  soil ! 

As  soon  as  they  began  to  appear  above  the  ground,  I  began  cultivating 
the  soil  between  the  rows  with  my  three-toothed  cultivator  hoe.  This 
permitted  the  air  to  get  in  about  the  roots,  and  made  a  fine  dust  mulch 
on  top  of  the  soil  to  hold  in  the  moisture.  They  needed  this  moisture 
later,  for  several  weeks  of  dry  weather  came  on.  But  the  little  dust 
mulch  kept  my  plants  from  wilting  and  dying. 

I  took  advantage  of  a  rainy  spell  and  set  out  four  tomato  plants  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  my  bed. 

When  the  plants  were  a  good  way  above  the  ground,  in  their  third  leaf, 
I  found  in  spite  of  my  efforts  I  had  sown  my  seeds  too  thick,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  thin  them  out.  My  plants  now  stood  about  three  to  four 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  were  growing  finely. 

By  this  time  my  radishes  were  full  grown  and  I  began  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  my  labor.  What  a  feeling  of  satisfaction !  I  had  really  ac- 
complished something  and  was  enjoying  the  results.  When  I  had  pulled 
all  my  radishes,  I  planted  parsley  in  their  place. 

Just  at  this  time  I  noticed  that  my  turnips  were  covered  with  the 
harlequin  beetle,  which  had  migrated  from  a  mustard  patch  near  by. 
This  is  a  sucking  insect,  so  I  could  not  use  a  poison  spray,  and  its  shell 
was  so  hard  that  the  kerosene  emulsion  would  not  kill  it.  My  teacher 
suggested  that  I  sprinkle  the  plants  with  cotton  seed  meal.  I  did  so  and 
the  beetles  disappeared. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  leave  my  garden  on  account  of  commence- 
ment. My  onions  were  large  enough  to  eat  and  my  snap  beans  only 
needed  a  few  more  days.  How  profitable  it  would  be  to  have  just  such 
a  small  garden  all  the  year  round !  I  will  never  regret  the  hours  spent 
in  my  garden,  for  my  interest  in  the  works  of  nature  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  I  have  been  brought  into  intelligent  sympathy  with  one 
of  the  great  occupations  of  man. 


Annual  Address  to  Graduating  Class 

Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston. 

DR.  WINSTON,  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  made  the  declara- 
tion that  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  stood  for  the 
things  that  are  of  more  use  than  any  other  part  of  the  large 
educational  work.  "I  am  not  here,"  he  said,  "to  teach,  to  lay  down  any 
rule  of  syntax,  or  to  decide  whether  the  temple  of  Juno  is  on  the  north 
side  or  the  south  side,  or  whether  Scipio  Africanus  was  minor  or  major, 
son  or  grandson,  but  to  talk  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  to  make  some 
observations  and  to  give  such  results  of  these  observations  as  I  believe 
women  are  entitled  to  think  upon  and  to  take  with  them  in  their  work." 
He  said  that  he  could  not  claim  success  as  a  teacher  nor  refer  to  a  rich 
experience  in  teaching.  When  just  out  of  college  he  stood  a  public 
school  examination.  The  committee  reported  "We  have  examined  Mr. 
Winston  and  he  has  spelt  well  and  writ  well,  but  he  hain't  sot  still."  He 
failed  in  the  only  requirement — "sit  still."  He  told  a  story  of  one 
teacher  who  said :  "What  do  I  want  to  know  how  to  spell  for  ?  Hain't 
I  got  the  book  before  me  ?"  Nowadays  the  public  school  has  long  passed 
the  "sot  still"  stage.  "The  successful  public  school  teacher  must  have 
as  much  locomotive  power  as  a  centipede.  She  needs  underpinning  that 
will  enable  her  to  be  in  a  thousand  places  at  once.  We  must  achieve  by 
intellectual  movements  what  we  can  not  by  physical." 

Dr.  Winston  referred  to  his  first  speech,  delivered  at  Patterson's  mill, 
when  he  was  a  freshman  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Then  he  called  up  two 
visions.  In  one,  the  homes  and  firesides  of  the  State  were  the  domestic 
colleges ;  the  homely  virtues  formed  the  basis  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
graduating  class  was  unbounded  by  numbers.  The  other  vision  was  a 
free  school  that  would  be  the  center  of  North  Carolina ;  a  public  school 
to  which  the  community  would  carry  its  problems  for  solution,  whether 
those  problems  were  of  business,  of  marketing,  of  art,  of  a  purely  intel- 
lectual nature,  of  citizenship,  or  even  of  the  spiritual.  He  dreamed  of 
a  time  when  the  citizenship  of  the  State  would  be  responsive  to  such  an 
ideal.  That  inspirational  ideal  of  forty  years  ago  is  now  being  realized. 
"To  that  fulfillment,  young  ladies,  you  are  invited  to  devote  yourselves; 
to  give  your  high  character  and  efficiency  to  common  every-day  truth. 
"Future  happiness,  strength  and  power  do  not  depend  at  all  on  who 
is  governor  nor  upon  any  other  high  official,  but  upon  the  average  in- 
telligence of  the  plainest  people.  If  the  public  schools  are  not  erected 
for  and  dedicated  to  the  average  man  they  are  a  failure.  We  are  now 
on  the  rising  tide;  North  Carolina  is  taking  her  place  among  the  States 
that  are  demanding  a  high  average.     As  a  State,  she  is  demanding  that 
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her  representatives  be  men  of  high  averages,  but  locally  the  people  are 
not  demanding  sufficient  intelligence  and  character  of  those  they  put  in 
office.  A  low  standard  exists.  Young  ladies,  teach  this  one  thing:  a 
high  ideal  of  citizenship,  a  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  public 
officers. 

"Young  ladies,  if  you  get  to  a  community  that  only  furnishes  you  em- 
ployment, you  leave.  That  school  ought  to  be  closed.  You  may  wear 
your  life  out  trying,  but  if  the  community  is  not  open  to  receive  you, 
you  can  accomplish  nothing.  But,  if  you  go  into  a  community  waiting 
for  you,  anxious  for  you,  stay  and  help.  The  public  school  which  looks 
to  the  community  for  everything  should  be  closed,  but  if  the  community 
looks  to  the  public  school,  fortunate  is  the  school  and  the  teacher. 

"You  must  help  to  discover  and  to  give  opportunities,  you  must  at- 
tempt to  find  what  God  has  planted  in  each  one,  and  meet  the  demands 
of  each  one."  He  took  the  stand  that  it  is  not  the  teacher's  place  to 
train  a  man  to  dig  ditches,  but  to  train  him  so  that,  if  he  must  be  a 
ditcher,  he'll  dig  the  straightest,  best  ditch  possible;  girls  should  be 
taught  to  cook,  not  with  the  end  and  aim  of  making  all  cooks,  but  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  those  who  should  know  how  to  cook.  In  teach- 
ing the  simple  rules  of  sanitation  to  a  child  you  may  discover  that  he 
has  the  making  of  a  doctor  in  him. 

This  proposition  Dr.  Winston  emphasized:  "The  more  intelligence 
you  put  in  a  school  the  less  money  you  put  in  a  jail;  the  more  money 
you  spend  on  the  child,  the  less  you  spend  on  criminals." 

The  school  should  hold  up  ideals  of  citizenship — high  living,  pure 
purposes,  high  ideals  of  God. 

"Most  people  you  come  in  contact  with  want  somebody  to  show  them 
how  to  do  something. 

"The  finest  definition  of  greatness  is  this :  The  power  of  a  little  bit 
of  a  woman  to  make  a  great,  powerful  community  do  what  it  ought  to 
do.  She  is  greater  than  artists,  presidents,  and  all  others.  You  young 
teachers  make  the  men  and  women  of  your  community  do  something,  if 
it  is  only  to  make  the  man  bring  a  stick  of  wood.  Tell  them  what  to  do 
and  make  them  do  it.  Do  you  want  to  know  when  you  have  aroused  a 
man?  "When  you  have  made  an  indifferent  man,  different.  If  a  man 
thinks  all  is  black  as  ink  and  you  have  made  him  think  one  thing  is 
paler,  you  have  started  him  going,  and  if  you  once  get  him  going,  he'll 
go.  You'll  know  it,  for  somebody  will  say,  'Old  man  Bill  Brown  is 
different.' 

"The  chief  criticism  I  have  to  make  on  the  life  of  today  is  that  we 
are  undertaking  too  many  things  at  one  time.  We  belong  to  too  many 
things.  There  are  nineteen  societies  for  literature,  twenty-seven  for 
historical  research,  ninety-two  for  folk-lore,  etc.,  etc.  If  one  belonged 
to  all,  his  whole  life  would  be  spent  in  attending  the  meetings.  We 
are  joining  too  many  things  instead  of  doing  things.     But  when  you  do 
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join  a  thing,  belong  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  type,  the 
man  who  doesn't  join  anything."  Here  Dr.  Winston  told  the  story  of 
the  woman  who  said  of  her  husband,  "Bill  doesn't  belong  to  anything 
but  the  human  race  and  he  is  a  mighty  poor  specimen  of  that."  "The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  adopt  the  happy  average. 

"Young  ladies,  work  to  get  North  Carolina  beyond  the  fifty  per  cent 
mark.  If  you  raise  her  to  fifty-one  per  cent,  the  one  hundred  per  cent 
will  come  in  time.  But  remember  the  community  isn't  going  any  faster 
nor  farther  than  your  school  goes.  Make  your  school  grow  so  as  to 
make  the  community  grow.  The  school  teachers  must  shake  the  com- 
munity into  action  and  choke  it  into  submission. 

"The  three  things  the  public  school  should  teach  are:  (1)  Poise, 
deliberation  about  the  affairs  of  life,  so  that  people  will  not  fly  off  the 
helve,  but  will  take  a  problem,  think  about  it,  and  solve  it:  (2)  strength, 
for  strength  is  a  giant;  (3)  to  do  the  duty  that  lies  next;  from  that  one 
can  go  to  the  larger  duty  that  lies  beyond." 

Dr.  Winston  gave  some  of  the  observations  he  made  while  on  the 
bench,  for  he  said  he  tried  many  things  besides  criminals.  He  judged 
the  life  and  habits  and  character  of  every  witness.  His  conclusions  are 
that  the  public  school  is  a  failure  in  the  fundamentals.  He  found  that 
the  men  under  forty  years  of  age  had  less  narrative  power;  they  had 
not  been  taught  to  read  well  or  to  tell  a  thing  well,  they  couldn't  convey 
their  ideas  so  that  the  listener  could  get  a  clear  conception  of  what  they 
wanted  to  tell.  Teach  them  to  read,  tell,  narrate;  get  their  minds  in 
channels  that  will  lead  to  expression.  Another  defect,  he  averred,  was 
in  geography — inattention  to  directions.  He  had  seen  men's  homes  pass 
from  them  because  of  disagreement  on  the  point  of  the  compass.  In 
the  thii'd  place,  he  judged  they  surely  must  be  deficient  in  arithmetic, 
as  he  had  seen  ten  men  testify  in  a  fight  case  and  no  two  agreed  about 
the  number  seen.  Beading,  narrating,  geography,  and  arithmetic  should 
become  part  of  one's  being.  He  urged  the  young  women  going  out  to 
teach  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  necessary  things. 

Dr.  Winston  gave  as  the  supreme  duty  of  the  public  school  to  fit  for 
citizenship  both  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  drew  pictures  of  the  ordinary  little  school  and  of  the  ideal 
school.  The  country  boy  should  be  given  a  chance.  He  is  more  re- 
sponsive than  the  town  boy.  He  has  to  have  more  wit.  The  town  boy 
has  light  flashed  on,  heat  and  water  turned  on,  but  the  country  boy  must 
have  initiative  and  make  these. 

At  a  recent  county  commencement  where  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  away  from  town,  Dr.  Winston  recently  heard  a  class  in 
spelling.  He  listened  in  vain  for  words  that  meant  anything  to 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters ;  the  only  two  that  were  ever  apt  to  enter 
into   their  lives  were  petty  jury   and   hypocrisy.     He  heard   craunch, 
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cretonne,  battle-axe,  cognac,  etc.,  but  not  cooperation  (the  watchword 
of  the  hour)  or  neighborhood,  or  rural,  or  contentment. 

As  a  parting  word,  he  gave  the  class  a  watchword  that  he  would  have 
on  banners  and  have  each  put  over  the  door  of  her  first  schoolhouse: 
"S-O-U-B :  Self-control,  Obedience,  Unselfishness,  and  Reverence."  But 
he  urged  them  above  all  to  have  faith  in  themselves,  faith  in  the  ultimate 
end,  and  faith  in  men  and  women. 


The  Songs  of  Home 

The  poet  wandering  far  afield 

High  themes  to  seek,  forgets  how  low 
The  lark  nests ;  small,  shy  herbs  may  yield, 

To  sweeten  places  where  they  grow, 
Bich  odors;  lest  the  heart  should  roam, 

The  lays  that  thrill  are  songs  of  home. 

By  his  own  door-stone  let  him  stay, 

And  listen,  listen,  listen  well, 
As  children  at  their  household  play 

Hold  to  the  ear  a  singing  shell; 
The  wide  world's  leagues  and  leagues  of  foam 

Are  in  that  shell  that  sings  of  home. 

Anna  B.  Bryant  in  The  Editor. 
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Governor 
Jarvis 


A  large  part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly 
is  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of  Governor  Jarvis.  The 
editors  have  not  attempted  to  make  this  a  memorial 
issue,  but  they  have  included  those  facts  which  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  will  probably  desire  to  know.  At  this  time  no  one  can  tell 
what  place  Governor  Jarvis  will  occupy  in  history,  but  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  future  historians  will  rank  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  North  Carolina  has  ever  produced.  Already  one  of  our  scholars, 
who  is  also  a  careful  student  of  history,  has  ranked  him  as  "the  greatest 
man  that  North  Carolina  has  produced  during  the  past  century." 

The  latter  part  of  Governor  Jarvis's  life  was  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  education.  With  prophetic  vision  he  saw  that  the  future  great- 
ness of  North  Carolina  depended  upon  an  educated  citizenship.  With 
Governor  Aycock,  he  desired  that  every  child  in  the  State  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education.  He  believed  this 
could  best  be  accomplished  through  the  trained  teacher,  and  for  this 
reason  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Training  School — a  school  whose  only  purpose  is  that  of  training 
teachers. 

The  summer  term  at  the  Training  School  this  year 
x  was  the  largest  that  the  school  has  had  in  her  history. 

There  was  also  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  pupils  to  re- 
main throughout  the  term  than  heretofore.  Since  this  term  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  year's  work,  many  students  and  teachers  are  taking 
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advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  take  work  leading  toward  a  certificate 
or  a  diploma.  County  superintendents,  all  over  the  State,  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  value  of  an  eight-weeks  normal  course  as  contrasted  with 
the  two-weeks  course  of  the  institutes,  and  many  of  them  are  permitting 
their  teachers  to  substitute  the  work  done  at  the  Training  School  for 
that  done  in  the  institutes.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  the  progress  that  is  being  developed  along  this  line. 


Campaign  This  summer  and  fall  there  will  be  launched  in  the 

Against  State  an  active  campaign  against  illiteracy,  which  it  is 

illiteracy  hoped  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  before 

another  census  (1920).  "When  this  is  done,  compulsory  education  and 
a  longer  school  term  will  take  care  of  the  future. 

In  the  campaign  are  lined  up  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Joyner 
the  various  organizations  in  the  State  which  are  working  in  the  interest 
of  education,  such  organizations  as  the  Association  of  County  Superin- 
tendents, the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  the  Junior  Order  of 
American  Mechanics,  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
the  press  of  the  State. 

The  actual  work  of  eliminating  illiteracy  will  naturally  fall  on  the 
teacher,  and  the  problem  of  teaching  the  adult  will  no  doubt  present 
difficulties  of  its  own.  The  teacher  who  succeeds  best  will  be  the  one 
who  is  best  able  to  adapt  to  the  adult  mind  the  principles  of  primary 
methods,  to  use  the  experience  of  the  individual  as  the  starting  point  for 
teaching  him  to  read  and  write. 

The  State  Department  will  issue  a  handbook  to  use  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  press  has  been  asked  to  cooperate  by  printing  material  which 
may  be  used  for  lessons. 

The  work  is  one  that  should  receive  active  support  in  every  commu- 
nity. Night  schools  for  adults  for  the  next  five  years  in  every  commu- 
nity in  the  State,  with  the  increase  in  the  term  of  the  day  school  which 
this  would  naturally  lead  to  would  go  a  long  way  toward  putting  North 
Carolina  where  she  should  be  in  the  list  of  States. 


The   science  department  of  the   Training   School   is 
j.,  working  on  problems  which  are  very  closely  and  vitally 

related  to  the  health,  happiness,   and  efficiency  of  the 
people  of  our  State. 

By  interesting  its  pupil-teachers  in  these  problems  and  their  solution 
the  department  believes  that  it  is  equipping  the  teachers  for  more 
efficient  and  practical  service  in  the  communities  into  which  they  may 
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go.  A  teacher  should  be  a  positive  force  in  a  community  and  be  able 
to  do  constructive  work  where  most  needed  and  help  the  community 
solve  its  most  vital  problems. 

There  are  three  problems  of  great  and  immediate  concern  to  our  peo- 
ple, the  problem  of  health  and  sanitation,  that  of  establishing  helpful 
relations  between  themselves  and  the  plants  around  them,  and  that  of 
establishing  the  same  relations  to  the  animal  life  of  their  neighborhoods. 
Formulated  in  terms  of  questions  : 

1.  How  can  I  best  preserve  and  improve  my  health  and  teach  others 
how  to  do  the  same? 

2.  What  ought  I  to  know  and  do  in  order  that  I  may  surround  my 
home  with  the  most  useful  and  the  most  beautiful  plants? 

3.  What  ought  I  to  know  and  do  in  order  that  I  may  protect  myself 
and  property  from  the  injurious  forms  of  animal  life;  attract  and  pro- 
tect those  forms  of  animal  life  that  are  beneficial  to  my  interest,  intelli- 
gently care  for  my  domestic  animals  and  pets? 

These  are  the  true  nature-study  problems  of  every  home,  even  the 
humblest,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  the  nature-study  problems  of  the 
school. 


Greenville  with  some  hundred  or  more  other  towns 
w    .  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  this  year  the  "seven  joyous 

days"  of  a  Chautauqua  week.  Many  of  the  summer 
school  students  as  well  as  the  townspeople  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  attending  single  performances,  while  others  had  shown  the 
foresight  to  buy  season  tickets. 

Aside  from  the  educational  value  of  the  chautauqua  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  various  performances,  all  of  which  were  high  class, 
the  Chautauqua  demonstrated  to  the  people  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity the  value  of  cooperation  in  bringing  to  the  town  a  type  of  enter- 
tainment, and  a  number  of  amusements,  lectures  and  concerts  which  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  obtained  through  individual  effort. 
The  guarantors  can  but  feel  gratified  at  the  success  of  their  community 
effort,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chautauqua  is  guaranteed  for  another  year 
assures  them  of  the  fact  that  the  community  appreciates  their  effort. 


Suggestions 


Using  Number  Combinations  to  Meet  a  Social  Need 
Helen    Steong. 

A  teacher  who  has  the  earnest  desire  of  fitting  her  pupils  for  life's 
responsibilities  while  they  are  children  will,  when  preparing  lessons, 
look  to  see  how  the  facts  she  has  to  teach  are  used  daily.  For  example, 
the  course  of  study  requires  of  the  second  grade  that  they  know  how  to 
add  such  combinations  as  these : 

10  20  25 

5  15  25 

—  —  10,  etc. 

The  first  question  to  arise  in  the  teacher's  mind  after  reading  this 
requirement  should  be,  "Do  children  need  to  have  such  knowledge  now 
or  even  when  they  are  adults?"  If  so,  how  do  they  use  such  knowl- 
edge? The  question  is  solved  when  she  realizes  that  most  children  as 
well  as  adults  have  to  go  on  errands  to  the  grocery  store  many  times  a 
day.  Then,  too,  there  is  something  in  being  quick  and  exact  in  addi- 
tion of  prices  and  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  money  in  exchange. 

To  reproduce  life  in  the  school  room  as  nearly  as  possible,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  and  most  interesting  means  for  efficient  teaching. 
Knowing  this  and  having  in  mind  the  idea  that  life  demands  number 
combinations,  when  buying  from  the  grocery  store,  the  teacher  thinks 
of  the  possibilities  of  having  a  grocery  store  in  the  school-room.  On 
putting  the  question  to  the  children  she  finds  that  they  can  make  quite 
a  usable  one.  Several  orange  or  egg  boxes  when  put  together  upright 
can  serve  as  a  counter.  A  board  for  the  top  of  the  counter  may  be 
desired  as  a  better  finish,  and  the  size  is  determined  by  measuring  off 
the  length,  width  and  thickness  after  the  boxes  have  been  put  together, 
allowing  a  few  inches  for  the  usual  counter  projection. 

The  problem  of  shelves  is  now  met  by  the  children,  who  may  decide 
on  the  number  of  shelves  necessary  and  their  length,  width  and  thick- 
ness and  how  they  can  be  firmly  placed  with  the  help  of  the  corner  of  the 
room.  These  children,  guided  by  the  teacher,  have  done  some  real  live 
thinking  in  measuring  off  the  desired  boards  and  have  incidentally 
learned  feet,  inches  and  yards  as  they  will  be  used. 

Having  the  actual  furnishing  of  the  store  complete  the  children  now 
have  the  delightful  pleasure  of  carrying  out  their  suggestions  in  bring- 
ing from  their  homes  empty  vegetable  cans  such  as  have  held  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  asparagus,  Campbell's  soups,  broths,  baked 
beans,  etc.,  empty  fruit  cans  which  have  been  used  for  peaches,  pears, 
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apricots,  pineapples,  etc. ;  empty  cereal  boxes  such  as  Quaker  Oats, 
Force,  Post  Toasties,  Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice,  etc. ;  cans  of  Yuban 
coffee,  Tetley's  tea,  cocoa,  Domino  sugar,  table  salt,  pepper,  matches, 
soda,  starch,  etc.,  and  bottles  which  have  held  vanilla,  lemon,  vinegar, 
etc.,  may  all  be  used.  Such  things  as  fresh  fruit  could  be  modeled  and 
painted  from  clay  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  etc.,  or  vegetables  such  as 
potatoes,  onions,  and  others. 

When  stocking  the  store  the  idea  of  orderliness  of  like  articles  is  found 
necessary  for  efficient  business.  Paper  bags,  string  and  a  cash  drawer 
are  also  necessary  on  the  counter  for  a  complete  equipment. 

On  asking  the  children  if  they  are  quite  ready  to  play  store  they  will 
discover  that  money  is  needed  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  nickels, 
dimes,  half  dollars  and  silver  dollars  can  be  made  from  gray  bogus 
paper,  while  the  pennies  can  be  made  from  brown  paper.  A  perfect 
understanding  of  the  prices  of  articles  to  be  bought  and  sold  is  found 
to  be  worth  knowing,  too,  so  the  exact  price  can  be  marked  on  a  small 
square  of  paper  and  then  pasted  on  the  articles  to  be  sold.  The  cut 
will  show  just  what  was  accomplished  on  this  problem  by  the  children 
of  the  Speyer  School  in  New  York  City. 

After  placing  the  grocer  and  the  helper  in  the  store  the  actual  buying 
can  begin.  Difficulty  will  arise,  however,  from  the  slow  and  inaccurate 
handling  of  prices  and  money  so  that  the  children  will  feel  the  need  for 
actual  practice  on  the  possible  combinations  which  are  required  to  be 
taught.  This  gives  a  motive  for  drill,  and  after  several  periods  of 
practice  on  the  necessary  combinations  of  numbers  the  children  will 
experience  great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  going  and  coming  from  the 
store.  From  playing  going  to  the  store  it  will  be  evident  that  each 
child  should  tell  the  class  before  going,  what  the  purchases  and  change 
will  be,  so  as  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  fit  buyer,  so  the  pupils  will 
make  some  rules  to  regulate  the  buyer.  Written  work  can  grow  out  of 
this  idea  of  the  grocery  store.  This  question  may  be  asked,  "What  does 
mother  do  when  she  wants  several  things  from  the  store,  and  fears  she 
will  forget  one  or  two  of  them?  Write  them  down."  Here  are  sam- 
ples of  memoranda  made  by  children  with  a  good  motive  for  teaching 
needed  spelling  words : 

Coffee    35  cents.      Wheatina  15  cents. 

Sugar    15  cents.      Vinegar    10  cents. 

Matches    5  cents.      Can  of  peas    18  cents. 

Soap    5  cents.      Salt    5  cents. 

Hortense    60  cents.  Stewart    48  cents. 

Should  the  completion  and  enjoyment  of  the  store  come  about 
Thanksgiving  when  the  children  like  to  have  a  play  or  entertainment  to 
celebrate  the  occasion,  the  idea  of  the  store  might  furnish  the  means  for 
such  a  celebration  as  it  did  to  the  children  of  Speyer  School.     Knowing 
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as  they  did  that  Thanksgiving  was  a  time  of  offering  thanks  for  ma- 
terial blessings  during  the  year  and  the  looking  after  the  poor,  it  was 
decided  that  a  play  which  involved  the  buying  of  food  from  the  grocery 
store  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  needy,  would  be  enjoyed  by  the 
other  grades.  With  that  purpose  in  mind,  the  following  play  was  cre- 
ated, planned  and  carried  out  during  the  literature  period. 

Scene  I. 
Children  Playing  at  Schoolmate's  Home. 

(Children  are  all  seated  about  on  the  floor,  looking  at  books  and  dressing 
dolls.) 

Stewart:    Boys  and  girls;  Thanksgiving  is  nearly  here. 

Hortense:    Yes,  I'm  glad,  because  we  are  going  to  have  a  big  turkey  dinner. 

Marion:    My  Aunt  Nellie  is  coming  to  see  us  that  day,  too. 

Elizareth:    I  shall  be  eight  then,  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  birthday  party. 

Egrert:  It's  a  day  poor  people  are  made  happy  by  getting  good  things 
given  them  to  eat. 

John:  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  made  some  poor  people  happy  by  giving 
them  something  to  eat? 

Hortense:    How  can  we  do  it? 

Stewart:    Save  up  our  pennies. 

All  (clapping  hands) :    Yes,  let's  save  up  our  money. 

Elizabeth:    But  whom  shall  we  give  the  basket  to? 

Marion:  My  mother  knows  a  Mrs.  Jones  who  has  six  children  and  no  hus- 
band, and  they  are  very,  very  poor. 

All:    Let's  save  up  our  pennies  for  her  right  away.     Good-bye;  good-bye. 

(Children  depart  for  home  after  saying  good-bye  to  their  friend  Elizabeth.) 

Scene  II. 
A  "Week  Later  at  Elizabeth's  Home. 

Stewart:    Let's  count  our  pennies. 

Egbert:    I  have  thirty-eight  cents. 

John:    And  I  have  twenty-one  cents. 

Elizabeth:    Fifty-five  cents  is  all  I  could  save  up. 

Hortense:    I  have  exactly  seventy-five  cents. 

Marion:    I've  enough  to  buy  cranberries  and  sugar — thirty  cents. 

Egbert:    What  shall  we  buy? 

Hortense:    I'll  buy  potatoes,  apples,  oranges  and  bananas. 

Marion:    I'll  buy  cranberries  and  sugar. 

Egbert:    My  money  will  buy  crackers  and  Franco-American  soup. 

John:    I  would  like  to  buy  a  can  of  peas  and  corn. 

Elizabeth:    And  I'll  buy  bread  and  butter. 

Stewart:  I've  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  So  I  can  buy  two  cans  of  chipped 
beef,  two  cans  of  potted  chicken,  two  cans  of  plum  pudding,  coffee,  cocoa 
and  tea. 

Hortense:   Where  shall  we  buy  our  things? 

Stewart:  Come  with  me.  I'll  show  you  a  good  grocery  store  near  Speyer 
School. 

(Children  start  for  grocery  store.) 


A  Suggestive  Grocery  Store. 
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Scene  III. 

Children  at  Grocery  Store. 
(Given  in  play  store.    Grocer  waits  on  buyers  with  the  help  of  the  clerk.) 

Stewart:    Will  you  please  put  the  things  in  this  basket  I've  brought. 

Grocer:    Where  is  it  to  be  sent? 

Marion:  Here  is  a  card  all  written.  How  do  you  like  it?  Mother  helped 
me.  "To  Mrs.  Jones  and  children,  with  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Thanksgiving 
from  some  Speyer  School  children." 

Hortense:  That's  fine.  Grocer,  fix  the  basket  up  nicely  and  send  it  right 
away. 

All:    Good-bye.     Good-bye. 

Scene  IV. 

Mrs.  Jones's  Home. 

Johnnie  Jones:  Why  don't  we  have  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner  like  other 
people? 

Mary  Jones:    Because  we  are  poor  and  have  no  father  to  work  for  us. 

Mrs.  Jones:    Isn't  that  a  knock?    Yes.     I'll  go  to  the  door. 

(Mrs.  Jones  opens  door.) 

Grocer:    Groceries,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Jones:    I  didn't  order  any  groceries. 

Grocer:    This  was  bought  and  ordered  sent  to  you.     Read  the  card. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Children,  look  what  has  been  sent  us  by  some  good  little 
children.    Now  for  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  us  all. 

All:    Give  me  an  orange,  give  me  an  apple,  give  me  a  banana. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Here  is  an  apple  for  each  of  you,  but  before  we  eat  it  what 
would  be  nice  for  us  to  do? 

Johnnie  Jones:    Let's  sing  our  grace. 

Ail:    Yes,  let's. 

"Thank  Him,  thank  Him,  all  little  children, 
God  is  love,  God  is  love. 

(Mrs.  Jones  sits  down  with  children  and  all  sing  grace  with  bowed  heads.) 

The  idea  of  having  a  grocery  store  in  the  schoolroom  could  grow  out 
of  the  new  subject  of  Industrial  Arts  as  well  as  out  of  arithmetic. 
Since  the  source  and  preparation  of  manufactured  foods  is  a  problem 
to  all,  it  can  well  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  grocery  as  one  of  the 
sources,  with  its  food  supplies  of  various  kinds.  Such  problems  as  these 
could  be  taught  interestingly  and  instructively  to  the  children: 

I.  How  are  fruits  and  vegetables  canned?     Let  children  can   a  quart  of 

fruit. 
II.  How  are  Heinz  pickles  made?     Pickle  in  school  a  glass  or  so  of  small 
cucumbers. 
III.  Where  does  sugar  come  from  and  how  is  it  made?     Get  sugar  cane,  and 

after  crushing  the  juice  out,  let  it  boil  until  a  sugary  state  is  reached. 
IV.  How  do  we  get  our  salt?     Make  refined  salt  from   crushing,  cleaning 

and  boiling  rock  salt. 
V.  Where  does  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  come  from,  and  how  are  they  prepared 
for  buying  in  the  grocery? 
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There  are  many  other  articles  of  food  still  left  in  the  grocery  to  be 
taught.  These  could  be  made  the  basis  of  other  lessons  varying  in  in- 
formational value  according  to  the  needs  of  varying  localities.  Great 
assistance  can  be  gained  by  writing  to  the  factories  that  produce  the 
articles  and  asking  for  processes  and  illustrative  circulars.  Very  help- 
ful charts  can  be  made  in  school  by  the  children.  After  the  knowledge 
is  gained  they  will  be  able  to  use  it  in  compositions  and  pictures  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibits. 

The  "Health  and  Sanitation"  department  in  our  Training  School 
would  say  that  the  grocery  store  had  its  place  in  the  schoolroom  since 
much  could  be  gained  from  discussions  as  to  old  and  recent  dates  marked 
on  canned  goods,  the  handling  of  such  foods  as  cakes,  candies,  loose 
pickles,  sugar,  etc.,  by  an  unclean  grocer;  the  cleanliness  of  the  store  in 
general  and  disastrous  results  likely  to  occur  when  men,  cats,  mice,  and 
flies  are  allowed  to  sit  about  on  articles,  particularly  flour  sold  in  cotton 
bags  where  dirt  can  sift  in  and  out,  will  prove  a  profitable  topic.  To 
sum  up,  the  grocery  store  has  a  place  in  the  schoolroom  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  assistance  in  Industrial  Arts,  Spelling,  Language  and 
Literature,  Writing,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  and  in  particular  for  its 
most  commonly  used  way  of  exchanging  money  for  food  in  number. 


Effort 

Effort  is  a  faery  flower, 

That  can  ope  the  gate 
Of  life's  grim  and  gloomy  tower, 

Where  the  giant,  Fate, 
Sits  and  holds  within  his  power 
Love,  until  shall  strike  the  hour, 

Time  will  liberate. 

Madison  Cawein  in  The  Editor. 
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A  bulletin  concerning  living  conditions  of  rural  teachers  throughout 
the  country,  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
has  attracted  widespread  interest  and  has  been  quoted  in  many  of  the 
leading  educational  publications.  For  example,  Education,  Boston ; 
The  American  Schoolmaster,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan ;  The  Inter-Mountain 
Educator,  Missoula,  Montana,  all  comment  editorially  on  the  following 
conclusion:  "So  long  as  teachers  continue  to  be  peripatetics,  the  best 
results  in  community  leadership  can  not  be  expected.  A  change  from 
amateur  to  professional  in  rural  schools  would  be  hastened  by  giving  the 
teacher  a  salary  that  would  enable  him  to  provide  comfortably  for  his 
family,  and  compelling  the  community  through  legal  enactment  to  erect 
a  teacher's  cottage  in  close  proximity  to  every  school  plant."  That  this 
high  standard  is  not  impossible  of  attainment  is  proved  by  considerable 
evidence.  There  are  at  least  seventy-three  communities  which  provide 
homes  for  the  teacher.  Concerning  these  the  bulletin  says:  "In  the 
few  communities  reporting  permanent  homes,  the  teachers  are  usually 
able  to  project  the  school  into  the  home  and  draw  the  home  close  to  the 
school.  Where  teachers'  cottages  are  provided,  these,  aside  from  making 
the  teachers'  own  lives  more  attractive,  naturally  become  rallying  cen- 
ters for  all  community  activities." 

Some  day  the  one-room  district  schools  will  be  replaced  by  well- 
equipped  consolidated  grade  schools,  every  county  will  have  a  central 
high  school  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  is  an  expert  farmer,  and 
comfortable  homes  will  be  provided  for  the  rural  teachers.  When  that 
day  comes,  teaching  will  truly  be  a  profession  and  the  teachers  will  take 
their  place  as  real  leaders  in  the  communities  in  which  they  serve,  and 
"school  keeping"  will  cease  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  matrimony,  and 
teaching  will  be  a  life  work  for  earnest,  well-trained  men  and  women. 

The  Historical  Publishing  Company  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  just 
issued  a  revised  edition  of  their  Quadrangle  Series  of  class-room  man- 
uals for  history.  ]STo  doubt  this  series  will  meet  with  instant  approval  by 
all  progressive  teachers  of  history  in  high  schools  and  academies.  The 
author  of  these  manuals,  Professor  John  G.  Iliff,  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, has  undertaken  to  furnish  a  class-room  "help"  that  is  really  a 
help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  good  work. 

These  manuals  are  printed  in  eight  parts,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
history — Greek,  Roman,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Modern,  English,  and 
United  States  history.  The  last  two  parts  are  now  in  preparation. 
Each  part  contains  excellent  outline  maps,  a  scholarly  and  well-con- 
structed syllabus,  a  glossary,  and  a  carefully  selected  bibliography  ar- 
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ranged  according  to  value.  An  ample  number  of  blank  sheets  for  notes 
is  distributed  throughout  each  manual.  For  the  benefit  of  the  teacher, 
especially,  the  author  has  added  brief  biographical  notes  on  the  authori- 
ties cited  in  the  bibliography. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  preface  states  the  aim  of  the  author 
of  the  manuals :  "The  author  of  this  manual  believes  that  the  student 
ought  to  come  out  of  the  high  school  or  academy  history  courses  with 
these  five  things  solidly  his  own :  1.  A  mastery  of  the  chronology  of 
the  chief  events;  2.  A  mastery  of  the  geography;  3.  Such  familiarity 
with  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  men  and  places  as  leads 
to  their  being  spoken  correctly  without  hesitation  or  second  thought; 
4.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  main  movements  and  events ;  5.  Enough 
of  the  historical  spirit  and  method  as  to  lead  him  some  distance  into 
the  field  of  authorities.  Class-room  drills  are  valuable  in  attaining  the 
first  three,  thorough  reading  and  class  discussion  promote  the  fourth, 
but  only  the  syllabus  method  and  some  use  of  sources  can  secure  the 
last."  In  these  manuals,  Mr.  Iliff  has  furnished  the  teacher  with  a  val- 
uable aid  in  attaining  these  five  aims  in  teaching  history. 

"Valueless  Courses  in  Methods" — editorial  in  the  June  number  of 
The  School  Review. 

It  is  evident  from  a  mere  glance  at  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article 
that  the  writer  is  giving  the  fruits  of  experience,  while  a  careful  reading 
of  it  will  impress  the  reader  at  once  that  the  writer  is  stating  useful 
facts. 

Courses  in  methods  of  teaching  as  they  are  usually  given  are  interest- 
ing but  not  easily  applicable  to  class-room  use,  as  evidenced  by  the 
almost  universal  criticism  of  class-room  instruction  by  educational  ex- 
perts. Such  courses,  as  they  are  usually  conducted,  consist  in  the  perusal 
of  a  text-book  on  class-room  management,  with  supplementary  lectures 
on  such  subjects  as  the  aim  of  high  school  instruction,  the  organization 
of  the  courses  of  study,  the  five  formal  steps  in  a  recitation,  and  the 
like.  Usually  visits  are  made  in  a  mass  to  observe  classes  in  a  model 
school,  if  one  is  convenient,  with  informal  discussions  following  the 
visits. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  a  boy  might  learn  how  bricks  are  laid,  if  he 
puts  in  his  time  by  standing  over  an  artisan  and  watching  him  lay  a 
few  thousand  bricks,  listening,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  pastmaster  at  brick- 
laying as  to  how  the  workman  is  handling  his  trowel.  He  might  even 
learn  how  bricks  are  laid  by  reading  about  the  art  in  carefully  written 
manuals.  By  such  methods  an  extraordinary  observer  might  learn  how 
bricks  are  laid,  but  he  would  never  acquire  skill  in  laying  bricks. 

While  the  handling  of  a  class  in  English  or  arithmetic  is  not  com- 
pletely analogous  to  the  laying  of  bricks,  nevertheless,  the  process  of 
acquiring  skill  in  teaching  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  acquiring 
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of  the  bricklayer's  skill.  "Apprenticeship — actually  performing  the 
necessary  operations — is  universally  indispensable  for  acquiring  skill. 
It  is  true  in  all  manual  crafts,  it  is  so  in  surgery,  in  dentistiy,  in  law, 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  ministry,  in  the  diplomatic  service.  It  is  no 
less  true  in  teaching."  Consequently,  courses  in  methods  in  teaching 
can  be  of  real  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  involve  actual  participation 
in  the  classroom  problems. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Baylor  Bulletin  contains  an  article,  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Kesler,  entitled  "Science  and  The  Bible  in  Our  Schools."  The  article 
is  worthy  of  every  teacher's  most  serious  consideration.  Dr.  Kesler 
points  out  some  of  the  popular  superstitions  that  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  religion,  and  he  shows  how  the  well-educated,  broad-minded, 
deep-thinking  teacher  may  help  to  eliminate  many  of  the  erroneous  edu- 
cational and  religious  dogmas  that  are  still  widely  extant.  The  spirit 
of  the  article  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation :  "Science  has 
probably  done  no  more  signal  service  for  religion  than  the  tearing  away 
of  the  clouds  of  superstition  that  hide  its  fair  form.  Superstition  has 
the  habit  of  springing  up  in  the  rich  soil  of  religion  and  overgrowing 
its  solid  sincerities ;  but  it  is  a  fungus  growth  and  has  no  part  in  right 
religion.  It  can  not  abide  the  dry  light  of  the  laboratory,  while  religion, 
released  from  its  unseemly  garments,  shines  with  unwonted  splendor." 
Dr.  Kesler  shows  that  whatever  conflicts  exist  are  not  between  science 
and  religion,  but  between  opinions. 

There  is  more  in  teaching  than  the  mere  sitting  in  classroom  and 
teaching  the  subject-matter  of  books.  That  the  true  teacher  must  give 
more  than  intellectual  or  technical  training  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George 
B.  Lawson,  as  given  in  an  article  on  "Character — The  Opportunity  of 
the  Secondary  School,"  printed  in  the  June  issue  of  Education. 

At  the  age  when  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  very  formative  and  im- 
pressionable years,  when  they  are  more  plastic,  more  responsive,  and 
more  susceptible  to  all  influences  than  later  when  their  habits  become 
fixed,  the  personality  of  the  teacher  enters  and  in  a  large  measure 
moulds  their  sense  of  honor,  of  justice,  of  fairness,  and  in  fact  those 
things  which  determine  character.  President  Hyde  has  put  it  clearly 
when  he  said :  "The  high  school  teacher  who  knows  his  students  indi- 
vidually and  leads  them  to  the  recognition  of  their  deeper  selves  is  al- 
most omnipotent  for  determination  of  both  career  and  character." 

In  order  that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  reveal  the  student  to  himself 
and  discover  his  individual  purpose,  the  teacher  must  of  course  have  a 
purpose  of  his  own.  Again,  President  Hyde  puts  it  clearly  when  he 
writes :  "Unless  one  has  chosen  teaching  because  that  is  what  he  feels 
specifically  designed  and  drawn  to  do,  he  will  hardly  have  power  to  lead 
others  into  what  shall  be  to  them  an  equally  noble  and  enjoyable  career. 
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You  can  never  discover  the  time  self  in  others  unless  you  have  found  and 
worked  out  your  own.  The  true  teacher  finds  his  crowning  opportunity 
in  revealing  to  his  students  some  appealing  career  and  compelling  pur- 
pose, which  shall  be  to  them  what  teaching  is  to  him."  Bishop  Brooks 
once  said  "we  hear  the  cry  often  'principles,  not  men,'  but  to  send  out 
principles  without  men  is  to  send  an  army  of  ghosts  abroad  who  would 
make  all  virtue  and  manliness  as  shadowy  as  themselves.  It  is  principle 
brought  to  bear  through  the  medium  of  manhood  that  inspires." 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  how  the  influences  of  personality  work,  but 
we  know  that  the  power  of  an  example  is  greater  than  all  lessons  and 
creeds.  Character  can  not  be  taught ;  it  is  a  contagion ;  it  comes  by 
inspiration.  So  we  think  with  Mr.  Lawson  that  the  opportunity  of  the 
secondary  school  challenges  the  very  highest  intellectual  and  spiritual 
equipment  of  men  and  women. 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mathematics  Teacher,  on  "Business 
Arithmetic  versus  Algebra,"  by  Mr.  George  H.  Van  Tuyl,  should  prove 
of  great  interest  to  mathematics  teachers  in  general.  In  it  Mr.  Van 
Tuyl  makes  a  very  timely  and  justifiable  attack  on  elementary  algebra 
of  the  conventional  type. 

It  is  generally  accepted  among  mathematics  teachers  that  the  function 
of  algebra  is  threefold :  "  ( 1 )  To  establish  more  carefully  and  extend 
the  theoretic  processes  of  arithmetic.  (2)  To  strengthen  the  pupil's 
power  in  computation.  (3)  To  develop  the  equation  and  to  apply  it  in 
the  solution  of  problems  in  a  wide  range  of  interest,  including  problems 
often  treated  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  and  the  other  natural 
sciences."  Mr.  Van  Tuyl  sets  forth  to  prove,  by  reason  and  by  illus- 
trations from  his  own  experience,  that  mathematics  in  general,  and 
algebra  in  particular,  does  not  give  one  the  "ability  to  grasp  a  situation, 
seize  the  facts,  and  perceive  correctly  the  state  of  affairs,"  nor  does  it 
strengthen  the  pupil's  power  in  computation  better  than  does  the  study 
of  business  arithmetic.  As  to  the  third  function  of  algebra,  namely, 
the  development  and  use  of  the  equation,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
equation  can  be,  and  should  be,  used  in  business  arithmetic  just  as  well 
as  in  algebra. 

By  business  arithmetic  the  writer  means  the  arithmetic  of  business — 
arithmetic  which  has  for  its  object  the  solving  of  problems  and  the 
making  of  calculations  by  up-to-date  business  methods,  that  is,  by  the 
easiest,  simplest,  and  shortest  methods  possible. 

Mr.  Van  Tuyl  sets  about,  by  comparison  of  the  two  methods  of  solv- 
ing practical  problems,  to  show  how  business  arithmetic  exhibits  the 
same  characteristics  of  skill  and  clear  thinking  as  does  algebra,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gives  the  students  something  practical  that  they  can  use 
after  leaving  school.  So  forceful  is  Mr.  Vaii  Tuyl's  presentation  of  the 
merits  of  business  arithmetic  that  one  is  ready  to  question  whether  or 
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not  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  business  arithmetic  a  required  subject 
throughout  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

That  the  education  of  rural  people  to  higher  ideals  for  themselves 
determines,  in  a  large  measure,  the  progress  in  rural  education,  is  the 
strong  conviction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  McBrien,  as  shown  by  an  article  on 
"Ideals  in  Rural  Education"  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Educa- 
tional Journal. 

The  ideals  to  be  sought  for  in  rural  education  are,  according  to  Mr. 
McBrien,  threefold.  First,  as  to  school  funds;  here,  the  ideal  should  be 
to  give  the  farm  boy  and  farm  girl  equal  opportunity  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  life  with  the  city  boy  or  girl.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  accepting  a  larger  taxing  unit,  whether  through  consolidation, 
through  the  township  unit,  or  the  county  unit.  Our  rural  people  must 
part  with  some  of  their  old  idols  and  realize  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  equip  properly  the  school  and  secure  a  professionally  trained 
teacher  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  progress  of  rural  education. 

The  second  ideal  relates  to  the  minimum  education  of  country  boys 
and  girls.  The  average  is  now  1,057  days — less  than  six  years;  the 
minimum  should  be  not  less  than  eight  years.  And  with  the  united 
efforts  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  nation  the  present  generation 
ought  to  see  this  ideal  attained  and  a  new  one  set  high  enough  to  fit  the 
country  boy  for  his  life  and  prepare  him  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

The  third  ideal  refers  to  the  qualifications  of  the  rural  teacher.  Among 
the  many  qualifications  that  a  rural  teacher  should  possess  are  the  fol- 
lowing: A  passionate  love  for  and  a  full  devotion  to  country  life;  a 
broad  and  accurate  scholarship;  an  unerring  judgment  that  will  select 
the  knowledge  most  useful  to  the  children;  an  unfaltering  faith  in  hu- 
manity and  a  heart  power  that  is  profound  and  inspiring;  a  mastery  of 
correct  English  and  the  story-telling  art;  a  personality  that  is  pleasing 
and  captivating ;  an  appreciation  of  the  matchless  opportunity  as  well  as 
the  matchless  responsibility  of  the  rural  teacher.  A  teacher  with  such 
qualifications  and  ideals  will  teach  more  than  the  facts  of  books.  She 
will  help  to  discipline  the  feelings,  restrain  the  passions,  inspire  true 
and  worthy  motives,  and  inculcate  a  profound  religious  sentiment  in 
those  who  come  under  her  care.  She  will  train  her  pupils  toward  the 
farm  rather  than  away  from  it,  and  she  will  teach  them  that  integrity 
and  honor  are  the  rarest  possessions  that  come  to  men  and  women  in  this 
life.  "She  will  teach  her  boys  and  girls  that  'it  is  only  by  surpassing 
the  world  in  all  chivalry  and  dignity,  in  all  modesty  and  purity,  in  the 
integrity  of  our  business,  in  the  virtue  of  our  homes,  in  the  rectitude  of 
our  intelligence,  in  the  aspirations  of  our  intellectual  life  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  moral  righteousness,  that  we  can  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship.'  " 
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The  April  number  of  Teaching  has  an  article  entitled  "School  Garden- 
ing Out  of  School."  The  widespread  interest  in  school  gardening  makes 
this  article  of  exceptional  interest  just  at  the  present  time.  According 
to  the  author,  the  chief  purposes  of  school  gardens  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

1.  They  give  zest  and  interest  to  the  school  work  in  general. 

2.  The  school  gardening  may  be  correlated  with  the  other  school 
subjects. 

3.  School  gardens  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  exercise  in  the  fresh 
open  air. 

4.  School  gardens  give  practical  experience  in  agriculture  and  thereby 
prepare  students  for  their  future  task  of  developing  the  internal  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

"The  soil  is  wearing  out,  and  the  only  natural  way  to  teach  the  people  the 
art  or  science  of  restoring  this  ground  is  by  training  the  youth  of  the  State, 
who  in  time  will  be  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  School  gardens  are  good  places 
in  which  to  begin  this  teaching.  Besides  being  different  from  the  regular 
routine  of  school  life,  it  makes  for  greater  interest  in  all  school  work." 

Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
contributed  an  article  to  the  July  Educational  Monthly  on  "Giving  City 
Boys  and  Girls  Bural  Experience  and  Opportunities"  that  will  inspire 
every  country  school  teacher  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  read  it.  Mr. 
Benson  has  said  nothing  new,  but  he  has  put  in  a  forceful  way  some  old 
truths  that  are  losing  their  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and 
women  in  the  rural  communities.  The  following  quotation  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  article:  "City  boys  live  in  houses.  Country  boys  live 
in  homes."  Mr.  Benson  has  put  before  the  reader  an  array  of  facts 
that  calls  forth  his  sympathy  for  the  city  boy,  and  his  longing  to  be  a 
boy  back  on  the  farm  in  God's  playground  with  real,  live  pets  and  away 
from  the  man-made,  devil-ridden  places  of  amusement  of  the  city,  and 
the  toy  guns  and  stuffed  bears  and  rabbits  of  the  city  nursery. 

Let  every  country  teacher  discern  the  "glory  of  the  commonplace"  of 
the  quiet  farm  life  and  be  inspired  to  vitalize  and  realize  the  ideal 
country  home  in  the  community  in  which  she  lives  and  works. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Educational  Monthly  there  appears  a 
helpful  and  suggestive  article  by  Superintendent  S.  H.  Edmunds,  of 
Sumter,  South  Carolina,  under  the  title,  "Cooperation  of  County  Super- 
intendent and  City  Superintendent  for  an  Efficient  Teaching  Corps." 
Mr.  Edmunds  shows  clearly  that  he  understands  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties that  so  often  prevent  an  enthusiastic  and  efficient  cooperation  of 
the  city  and  county  superintendents  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  rural  and  city  schools. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  causes  and  sources  of  the  criticism  to 
which  all  public  school  teachers  are  subjected,  Mr.  Edmunds  suggests 
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several  ways  in  which  the  city  and  county  superintendents  may  work  to- 
gether to  remove  the  causes  of  criticism  and  to  help  the  teachers  find 
the  fields  in  which  they  can  render  the  highest  service.  First  of  all,  he 
says,  the  trustees  must  be  convinced  that  the  "sole  qualification  that 
should  govern  them  in  the  selection  of  teachers  should  be  efficiency,  in 
the  broad  acceptation  of  that  word;  that  when  they  get  a  teacher  who 
fits  in  with  the  community  they  should  keep  her  if  possible;  that  they 
should  be  constantly  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  teacher  of  this  sort 
such  a  salary  as  will  induce  her  to  make  that  community  her  home  and 
perhaps  make  teaching  a  life  work."  When  we  consider  the  short  time 
the  average  teacher  spends  in  the  profession,  this  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  for  every  change  made  in  teachers  means  a 
positive  loss  to  the  school  and  community,  even  though  the  change  be 
for  the  better. 

Mr.  Edmunds  also  suggests  that  the  rather  formal  county  teachers' 
associations  be  replaced  by  several  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
county,  at  which  the  practical  problems  of  each  school  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  developed.  It  is  further 
pointed  out  that  the  superintendents  could  work  together  in  arranging 
to  have  the  teachers  visit  different  schools  to  gather  inspiration  and  help 
for  their  own  work. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Edmunds  shows  the  value  of  a  central  high  school  as 
a  means  for  uniting  the  educational  forces  of  a  county  in  working  for 
the  common  end,  the  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  county  to  meet 
the  actual  problems  of  the  life  they  are  living  and  to  inspire  and  prepare 
them  for  greater  achievement  in  the  future. 
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PROGRAM. 

Sunday, 

June  6, 

11:00  a.m. 

Commencement  Sermon,  Bishop  Thos.  C. 
Darst,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

t. 

8:30  p.m. 

,  Young    Women's    Christian    Association 
Sermon,  Rev.  George  Matthis,  Clinton, 
N.  C. 

Monday, 

June  7, 

10:00  a.m. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

6:00  p.m. 

,  Class  Day  Exercises. 

8:00  p.m. 

,  Alumnae  Dinner. 

Tuesday, 

June  8, 

8:30  p.m. 

The  Opera,   "Mikado,"  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. 

Wednesday 

June  9 

10:30  a.  m 

,  Address,  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston,  Wind- 
sor, N.  C. 

11:30  a.m. 

,  Graduating  Exercises. 

The  sixth  annual  commencement  was  marked  by  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity. The  absence  of  the  stress  and  strain  that  frequently  mar  such  an 
occasion  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commencement  lasted  a  day  longer, 
thus  keeping  the  events  from  crowding  too  closely  together  and  giving  the 
people  more  time  to  mingle  with  friends.  The  weather  man  was  kind 
enough  to  withhold  both  rain  and  extreme  heat. 

The  following  report  of  Sunday  morning  services,  from  the  News  and 
Observer,  gives  Bishop  Darst's  excellent  sermon  in  full : 

Sermon  by  Bishop  Darst 

The  commencement  exercises  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School  began  Sunday  morning,  when  Bishop  Thomas  C.  Darst,  of 
Wilmington,  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  graduating  class. 
None  of  the  churches  in  the  town  of  Greenville  had  services,  so  that  the 
people  could  attend  the  services  at  the  school.  After  the  congregation 
had  assembled  the  entire  student  body,  dressed  in  white,  filed  into  the 
auditorium.  The  special  music  was  particularly  beautiful.  The  school 
has  made  a  great  reputation  for  its  wonderful  chorus  singing.  The 
Sanctus  from  "St.  Cecilia's  Mass,"  by  Gounod,  was  sung.  The  solo 
part  was  sung  by  Miss  Rubelle  Forbes,  of  Greenville,  the  trio  parts  by 
the  Glee  Club,  and  the  chorus  part  by  the  whole  school.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  the  entire  school  sang  "I  Waited  for  the  Lord,"  by 
Mendelssohn.  All  joined  in  the  singing  of  "All  Hail  the  Power  of 
Jesus'  JNTame." 

The  lesson  was  read  and  the  first  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Mat- 
thews, pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Greenville,  N".  C. 
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Bishop  Darst,  before  taking  his  text,  said  that  he  wished  to  enter  into 
any  work,  not  only  that  of  the  church,  that  made  life  count  for  more  or 
helped  toward  better  citizenship.  He  considered  this  an  opportunity, 
because  the  graduates  of  a  school  of  this  kind  would  surely  do  great 
things  for  the  State  "in  the  future,"  these  graduates  will  have  the  great 
privilege  of  taking  the  plastic  mind  and  moulding  it  into  harmony  and 
beauty,  and  developing  strength  of  character.  In  preaching  he  said 
that  he  would  be  preaching  to  his  own  heart  as  much  as  to  them. 

Bishop  Darst  preached  an  earnest,  inspiring  sermon,  full  of  spiritu- 
ality, a  sermon  that  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  class  graduating 
from  a  school  that  had  fitted  them  for  a  particular  work.  The  sim- 
plicity and  directness  with  which  the  message  was  delivered  added  force 
and  beauty  to  the  sermon.  His  text  was :  "I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthily  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
you  are  called."     (Eph.  4:1.) 

To  make  life  count  in  God's  plan  for  lifting  the  world  back  to  Him 
one  must  have  a  vision,  a  motive,  a  purpose  actuating  life.  When  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  perish.  Now  and  always  a  planless  is  a  power- 
less life.  Unless  there  is  a  plan,  a  guiding  star  followed  faithfully, 
there  is  always  a  drifting,  indeterminate,  useless  life.  In  looking 
around  you  see  many  such  lives.  Those  who  began  with  good  opportun- 
ities, because  there  was  no  purpose  became  derelicts  upon  the  ocean, 
without  rudder  or  crew,  harmful  to  the  ships  with  precious  cargoes. 
You  stand  here  with  eager  faces  turned  towards  the  dawn  of  a  larger 
purpose.  In  the  still  watches  of  the  night  you  have  planned  rich  and 
noble  things.  You  have  demonstrated  to  yourselves  that  you  can  be- 
come an  honor  to  the  State,  that  you  can  conquer.  You  are  at  the  be- 
ginning, you  have  the  foundation  laid  for  work  of  the  future,  a  future 
unexplored,  but  yours.  You  can  not  be  worthy  of  the  vocation  to  which 
you  are  called  by  using  what  you  think  you  have  or  what  others  have 
had,  but  by  using  the  things  you  actually  have,  the  things  that  God  has 
bestowed  upon  you.  Definite  rules  are  necessary  to  make  you  worthy 
of  the  vocation.  You  can  not  become  worthy  unless  you  develop  definite, 
virtuous  characters,  used  day  after  day. 

"The  first  thing  necessary  is  absolute  unselfishness.  If  your  picture 
of  the  future  glorified  yourself,  and  was  made  without  your  thinking  of 
how  you  are  to  attain  it,  then,  in  God's  name,  I  hope  your  plans  will 
be  frustrated.  There  is  no  development,  no  true  growth  into  the  life 
designed  by  God  unless  self  is  eliminated.  We  must  'rise  on  stepping- 
stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things,'  to  nobler  aims  and  purposes. 
There  is  a  legend  of  a  monk  whose  prayer  was,  'Oh,  God,  that  I  might 
see  Thee!'  One  day  on  the  stone  wall  of  a  cell  he  saw  the  picture  of 
the  Saviour  appear.  Hearing  the  bell  at  the  gate,  he  knew  that  a  beggar 
was  there  waiting  for  alms.  He  said,  'If  I  go,  I  miss  my  Lord,  if  I 
stay  I  fail  in  my  duty.'     He  went  and  ministered  to  the  poor  beggar. 
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When  he  returned  he  kneeled  and  no  longer  did  his  eyes  behold  the 
vision  of  the  picture  of  Christ,  but  beheld  the  Christ  Himself  in  all  His 
glory  and  splendor.  The  Master  said,  'Because  thou  wentest,  I  stayed. 
If  thou  hadst  stayed,  I  should  have  departed.'  This  story  has  truths 
for  us  today.  To  do  the  real  thing  is  to  see  the  Christ.  If  you  would 
realize  what  it  means  to  grow  in  beauty  and  harmony,  you'll  not  find  it 
in  trying  to  catch  glory  and  splendor  for  self,  but  you'll  find  it  as  you 
go  about  the  common  duties  of  life,  as  you  serve  with  fidelity  and  truth. 
You  must  preserve  the  soul  committed  to  you  to  teach  in  His  name. 

"You  can  not  prove  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherein  you  have  been 
called  unless  you  are  faithful  to  your  trust.  Go  out  and  teach  school, 
but  do  not  consider  that  you  are  doing  a  little  thing  for  the  great  thing, 
while  waiting  for  the  larger  place.  The  larger  life  will  not  come  unless 
with  faithfulness  we  do  the  little  things.  Be  faithful  and  in  God's 
name  you  will  find  yourself  worthy  to  do  the  larger  thing.  A  ship  does 
not  depend  for  its  guidance  on  the  comet  that  flashes  and  leaves  darkness, 
nor  on  the  stars  that  shoot.  It  finds  its  way  to  haven  and  safety  by 
following  the  fixed  star.  Be  ye  worthy  by  steady  shining  and  be  ye 
constant  in  your  lives. 

"God  did  not  promise  reward  for  being  successful  or  intellectual,  but 
said  be  ye  faithful  until  death  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.  If 
your  work  is  well  done  it  will  be  successfully  ended. 

"You  have  gained  splendid  ideals  here.  Be  true  to  them.  Do  not 
take  the  easy  road  if  the  long,  broad  road  is  the  right  road.  'To  thine 
own  self  be  true  and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not 
then  be  false  to  any  man.' 

"If  you  would  give  your  life  to  your  State,  to  your  people,  to  the 
little  children,  you  must  be  consecrated.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  man  of 
purpose,  power,  splendid  intellectual  training,  but  not  until  he  fell  in 
the  dust  of  the  road  and  said,  'Lord,  what  will  Thou  have  me  to  do?' 
did  he  become  the  great  power  of  the  world  in  helping  thousands  of  men 
find  their  way  back  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Your  prayer 
should  not  be  for  higher  intellectual  power  and  greater  places,  but  like 
Paul  you  should  pray  that  you  may  be  of  more  service  to  humanity  and 
to  God.  Intellectual  equipment  is  insufficient  unless  you  catch  the  spirit 
that  will  make  you  great.  I  can  conceive  of  a  builder  sent  out  to  con- 
struct a  great  bridge  without  sufficient  material.  He  is  compelled  to 
return  and  report  that  he  has  failed  because  he  had  no  material.  God 
has  not  sent  you  thus.  He  has  given  you  the  material  wherewith  you 
can  fit  yourselves.  He  has  given  you  intellect,  love,  sympathy,  and  His 
Word.     Use  your  materials,  accept  His  Word  as  the  guide  of  your  life. 

"The  teaching  profession  is  second  only  to  the  ministry.  You  have 
the  privilege  of  teaching  children  to  form  the  perfect  trinity  of  God — 
body,  mind  and  soul.  The  wise  men  of  the  East  saw  the  star  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  where  the  Christ-child  lay.     You,  too,  must  follow  a  star, 
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the  star  of  service.  You  must  follow  this  as  did  the  wise  men.  It  may 
lead  through  lonely  roads  of  rural  districts,  but  if  it  leads  you  to  peace, 
bring  it  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  When  you  have  finished  your  little  work 
you  will  hear,  'Well  done,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  " 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sermon  by  Rev.  George  Matthis 

At  the  opening  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  on  Sunday  evening,  Presi- 
dent Wright  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Before  taking  his  text,  Mr.  Matthis  paused  to  pay  tribute  to  woman- 
kind and  express  the  wish  that  the  influence  of  the  school  would  be  such 
that  wherever  you  found  a  woman  who  went  out  from  the  school  you 
could  locate  her  by  that  subtle  quality  that  some  schools  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  bestowing  upon  their  students.  He  took  as  his  theme  the 
Meaning  of  Life. 

St.  Paul  and  Shakespeare  both  say  "Life  is  a  garden."  Mr.  Matthis 
developed  the  meaning  of  life  by  taking  issue  with  both  St.  Paul  and 
Shakespeare  and  by  giving  the  purpose  and  standards  of  life.  His  cen- 
tral idea  was  that  the  temporary  trinity  of  body,  soul  and  mind  should 
be  developed  so. that  man  will  grow  into  the  eternal  trinity.  He  gave 
as  the  definition  of  right :  "To  do  the  things  that  help  and  leave  un- 
done the  things  that  mar."  "It  is  for  each  individual  to  search  into  his 
own  life  and  determine  the  right  and  wrong  for  himself." 

The  sermon  was  full  of  mysticism  that  appealed  to  the  young  women 
and  was  rich  in  figures  of  speech  that  appealed  to  the  fancy. 

Class  Day  Exercises 

Welcome  Song Class 

The  Class  History Christine  Johnston 

Song  Class 

Ode  to  Our  President Ernestine  Forbes 

The  Palmist  Bettie  Spencer 

Our  Lady  Principal Connie  Bishop 

Presentation  of  Class  Relics Clara  Davis 

Presentation  of  Loan  Fund Louise  Moore 

What  became  of  the  Staff? Louise  Moore 

Our  Class  Adviser Gelene  Ijames 

Last  Will  and  Testament Sarah  Clement 

Song — Good-bye Class 

The  ideal  spot,  a  lovely  slope  in  the  campus  woods,  and  the  ideal  time, 
twilight,  added  charm  to  the  class  day  exercises.  The  whole  school, 
dressed  in  white,  wearing  class  colors  and  waving  class  banners,  marched 
to  the  spot.  The  Seniors  wore  white  dresses  trimmed  in  green,  made  in 
military  style.  They  had  made  a  point  of  making  their  class-day  and 
graduating  dresses. 

Jokes,  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  class  and  their  friends,  and  the 
touches  of  sentiment  that  meant  much  to  the  class  and  school,  did  not 
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shut  out  the  public,  but  gave  them  a  peep  iuto  the  heart  of  school  life. 
The  class  banner  was  bequeathed  to  the  class  adviser,  Mr.  Austin.  The 
loving  cup  left  to  them  by  their  sister  class,  '13,  was  returned  and  then 
given  over  to  the  next  sister  class,  '17.  The  triumph  of  the  Seniors  was 
complete  and  the  chagrin  of  the  Juniors  great  indeed  when  the  president 
of  the  Senior  class  showed  the  staff,  that  annual  bone  of  contention 
between  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  reported  that  it  had  rested  behind  the 
mirror  in  a  Junior's  room  for  seven  months,  and  that  the  required  six 
inches  of  staff  and  a  bit  of  the  colors  had  been  showing  all  this  time. 

The  AlumncB 

The  meeting  of  the  Alunmse  Association  on  Monday  afternoon,  June  7, 
was  well  attended  and  was  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  meeting  they 
have  ever  held.     A  report  of  this  is  given  in  the  Alumna?  Department. 

The  alumnae  dinner  on  Monday  evening  was  the  one  big  social  feature 
of  commencement. 

The  performance  of  the  "Mikado"  by  the  alumnae,  assisted  by  the 
school,  was  the  most  brilliant  dramatic  event  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
Preparations  for  a  year  culminated  in  this  evening's  entertainment. 
The  proceeds  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  an  alumnae  building,  a 
gymnasium.  The  Alumnae  Association  is  young  but  strong  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  realizes  it  must  work  for  some  big  thing  in  order  to  increase 
in  strength  and  keep  enthusiasm.  The  principals  in  the  cast  and  the 
managers  hurried  to  the  school  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  hard  work  and 
rehearsed  and  worked  almost  constantly,  not  a  one  failing  to  carry  out 
the  task  assigned  her.  The  students  who  sang  in  the  choruses  caught  the 
same  dauntless  spirit  and  cheerfully  practiced  in  spite  of  the  strain  of 
examinations  and  the  other  extra  duties  incidental  to  the  closing  days 
of  the  year's  work. 

It  is  significant  that  each  alumna  still  feels  herself  as  much  a  part  of 
the  school  as  if  she  were  still  a  student. 

Graduation  Day 

That  subtle,  tense  feeling  peculiar  to  graduation  day  was  in  the  air 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Fathers  and  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins, 
friends,  and  sympathetic  spectators  came  early  so  as  not  to  miss  one  of 
the  most  imposing  sights  of  commencement — the  inarching  in.  The 
chief  marshal  led  the  line,  which  was  as  follows:  President  Wright, 
Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston,  the  speaker  of  the  day;  Eev.  E.  L.  Gay  and 
Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel,  the  ministers  who  took  part  in  the  exercises;  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  graduating  class  of  forty-five,  the 
glee  club,  all  of  whom  took  their  seats  on  the  stage;  then  followed  the 
remainder  of  the  student  body  and  the  alumnae.  All  of  the  students 
were  dressed  in  white. 
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Eev.  K.  L.  Gay,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Washington,  led  in 
prayer. 

After  Handel's  Largo  was  beautifully  rendered  by  the  chorus,  Presi- 
dent Wright  said  that  the  speaker  of  the  day  was  too  well  and  favorably 
known  to  need  an  introduction,  so  he  would  merely  present  him.  He 
referred  to  the  service  Judge  Winston  had  rendered  the  school  and  to 
the  fact  that  he  voted  to  locate  the  school  in  Greenville,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  been  told  that  his  vote  decided  the  location. 

When  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston  arose,  the  applause  proved  that  he  is 
a  favorite  citizen  of  North  Carolina.  Before  beginning  his  speech  he 
thanked  President  Wright  for  "so  handsomely  misrepresenting"  him, 
and  told  an  apt  story,  catching  the  attention  of  his  audience.  He 
announced  that  he  had  no  written  speech,  but  was  going  to  talk  just  as 
he  wanted  to  talk,  but  what  he  wanted  to  say  was  so  good  and  so  well 
said  that  notes  were  preserved  and  the  speech  is  published  in  The  Quar- 
terly. Yet  the  chief  charm  of  the  speech,  the  flashes  of  wit  and  satire, 
the  frequent  stories  opening  with  "that  reminds  me,"  and  the  inimitable 
manner,  could  not  be  reported.  When  the  speech  was  ended  each  one 
in  the  audience  felt  he  had  had  an  hour  of  recreation  and  relaxation, 
and  yet  the  deep  truths  were  stamped  on  the  mind.  It  is  rare  that  a 
speech  so  practical,  full  of  common  sense  and  good,  sane  advice  to  young 
women  who  are  going  into  the  rural  communities  to  teach,  will  hold  the 
rapt  attention  of  an  audience  of  widely  different  interests. 

At  the  close  of  the  speech  the  chorus  sang  Dvorak's  Humoresque. 

President  Wright  then  presented  diplomas  and  Bibles  to  the  following 
forty-five  young  women : 

Maude  Lee  Anderson Halifax  County 

Connie  Madison  Bishop Wilson  County 

Mary  Eleanor  Bridgman Hyde  County 

Mildred  Davis  Brooks Person  County 

Esther  Swann  Brown Hyde  County 

Emma  Jane  Brown Northampton  County 

Pearle  Cleveland  Brown Gates  County 

Sarah  Emily  Clement Davie  County 

Leona  Frances  Cox Onslow  County 

Mabel  Hughes  Cuthrell Beaufort  County 

Lula  Pearl  Davis Hyde  County 

Clara  Lois  Davis Georgia 

Mabel  Clara  Davis Lenoir  County 

Mary  Bernice  Pagan Martin  County 

Ethel  Beatrice  Finch Nash  County 

Ernestine  Forbes Pitt  County 

Rubelle  Forbes Pitt  County 

Clara  Gladys  Griffin  Edgecombe  County 

Elizabeth  Violet  Hooks Wayne  County 

Rachel  Eugenia  Howard Orange  County 

Gelene  Ijames  Davie  County 

Sallie  Frances  Jackson Pitt  County 
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Pattie  Mack  Johnson Robeson  County 

Christine  Benedict  Johnston Pitt  County 

Julia  Norfleet  Jordan Gates  County 

Louise  Moore    Pender  County 

Lela  Carr  Newman Wake  County 

Valera  Addie  Perkins Pitt  County 

Bessie  Faison  Perrett Duplin  County 

Florence  Pettway  Perry Warren  County 

Fannie  Ruth  Proctor Nash  County 

Mary  Lois  Reid Northampton  County 

Emma  Robertson  Martin  County 

Millie  Jane  Roebuck Martin  County 

Kate  Eugenia  Sawyer Pamlico  County 

Elizabeth  Plummer  Spencer Beaufort  County 

Alice  Stephens  Beaufort  County 

Edna  Stewart Davie  County 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Tillery Halifax  County 

Alice  Camp  Tillery Halifax  County 

Helen  Christine  Tyson Pitt  County 

Vera  Mae  Waters Pitt  County 

Laurie  Jordan  White Halifax  County 

Irene  White  Halifax  County 

Ella  Mae  White Hyde  County 

President  Wright  then  called  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  young 
women  who  had  completed  the  one-year  professional  course  and  had  been 
given  certificates. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  President  "Wright  announced  that  the 
graduating  class  had  presented  to  the  school  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  to  he  used  as  a  loan  fund ;  also  that  the  Pitt  County  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  sum  of  $152.80,  to  be 
loaned  to  worthy  young  women  during  the  next  school  year.  The  one- 
year  class  presented  to  the  school  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  picture,  "The 
Reading  from  Homer,"  which  has  been  hung  in  the  president's  office. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  the  commencement  of  1915,  the  school  and  audi- 
ence joined  in  the  singing  of  "Carolina,"  after  which  Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  8, 
the  following  members  were  present:  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Messrs.  Y.  T. 
Ormond,  J.  B.  Leigh,  A.  McDowell,  J.  R.  Bannerman,  and  J.  W.  Hines. 

President  Wright,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  board,  made  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

President  Wright's  Report. 

In  many  respects  this  has  been  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history 
of  our  school.     The  enrollment  is  forty-four  greater  than  last  year. 

The  following  counties  in  eastern  North  Carolina  have  had  students 
with  us  this  year :     Beaufort,  18 ;  Bertie,  5 ;  Bladen,   1 ;   Camden,  3 ; 
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Carteret,  4 ;  Chowan,  4 ;  Craven,  6 ;  Cumberland,  1 ;  Currituck,  2  ;  Dare, 
1 ;  Duplin,  5 ;  Edgecombe,  7 ;  Franklin,  4 ;  Gates,  7  ;  Greene,  4 ;  Halifax, 
12  ;  Hertford,  3 ;  Hyde,  14 ;  Johnston,  1 ;  Lenoir,  7  ;  Martin,  9  ;  Nash,  8 ; 
New  Hanover,  2 ;  Northampton,  8 ;  Onslow,  2 ;  Pamlico,  5 ;  Pasquo- 
tank, 2  ;  Pender,  1 ;  Perquimans,  7 ;  Pitt,  45 ;  Robeson,  9 ;  Sampson,  3 ; 
"Wake,  5;  Warren,  3;  Washington,  8;  Wayne,  3;  Wilson,  2. 

Western  counties  represented  :  Caswell,  1 ;  Davidson,  1 ;  Durham,  1 ; 
Gaston,  1 ;  Granville,  4 ;  Guilford,  1 ;  Harnett,  1 ;  Lee,  1 ;  McDowell,  1 ; 
Moore,  1 ;  Person,  6 ;  Randolph,  1 ;  Scotland,  1 ;  Stanly,  1 ;  Surry,  1 ; 
Union,  2  ;  Vance,  6  ;  Yadkin,  1 ;  Davie,  3  ;  Orange,  2  ;  Moore,  1. 

Five  States  have  had  students  with  us  this  year,  as  follows :  South 
Carolina,  1 ;  Mississippi,  1 ;  Virginia,  4 ;  Georgia,  1 ;  Florida,  1.  In 
every  case  there  is  some  special  reason  why  these  students  are  here  from 
some  other  State. 

Though  our  people  have  had  a  year  of  financial  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  though  the  dormitory  capacity  in  the  school  has  been  sixty 
greater  than  for  any  other  school  year  in  our  history,  we  have  been 
forced  to  refuse  admission,  for  the  regular  school  year,  to  forty-four 
students.  For  the  summer  term,  Director  C.  W.  Wilson  reports  to  me 
that  he  has  already  refused  admission  to  194  students,  and  he  is  reserv- 
ing rooms  only  for  those  who  intend  to  spend  the  entire  time  (eight 
weeks).  This  makes  up  to  date  a  total  of  238  students  refused  admis- 
sion this  school  year.  Prior  to  this  year  we  had  refused  admission  to 
1,312  applicants.  This  means  that  since  the  school  first  opened  its  doors 
to  students  nearly  six  years  ago  we  have  been  forced  to  refuse  admission 
to  1,540  applicants,  making  an  average  of  258  refused  per  year.  This 
is  a  record  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 


Alumnae 

A  nnual  Business  Meeting 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  Association  was  held 
Monday  afternoon,  June  the  7th,  at  4  o'clock.  It  was  well  attended, 
each  class  having  several  representatives,  which  with  the  new  class  of 
members  made  an  attendance  of  nearly  one  hundred. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  president,  Edna  Camm  Camp- 
bell. The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mary  Newby  White,  and  approved.  Several  committees  made 
their  reports,  and  all  unfinished  matters  from  the  meeting  of  last  year 
were  completed. 

Changes  in  the  constitution  were  discussed  and  the  following  by-laws 
voted  upon  and  passed : 

1.  An  Alumnse  Editor  shall  be  elected  annually,  who,  with  a  committee  of 
three,  which  may  be  elected  or  appointed  by  the  President,  shall  attend  to  the 
Alumnae  Department  of  the  Training  School  Quarterly. 

2.  A  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  elected  annually.  All  writings  of 
the  Association  to  be  done  by  her. 

3.  All  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  acted  as  class  advisers  to  a  Senior 
Class,  shall,  upon  the  graduation  of  that  class,  become  honorary  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  election  of  officers  was  held  and  resulted  as  follows : 

President B.  C.  Campbell 

First  Vice-President Mattie  Bright 

Second  Vice-President Grace  Bishop 

Secretary-Treasurer Mary  N.  "White 

Corresponding  Secretary Marion  Alston 

Alumnae  Editor Pattie  Dowell 

New  Member  of  Executive  Committee Christine  Johnson 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  president: 

Committee  for  Alumnae  Department — Ruth  Moore,  Pearle  Brown,  Bessie 
Lee  Alston. 

Committee  to  Decide  upon  Stationery  for  Association — Willie  G.  Day,  Mary 
Moore,  Emma  Cobb. 

Finance  Committee,  which  will  adopt  and  work  out  plans  for  making  money 
for  the  year  1916 — Willie  Lee  Smith,  Ernestine  Forbes,  Margaret  Blow. 

Discussions  of  plans  as  to  the  best  way  to  obtain  money  for  the  year 
1916,  to  add  to  the  gymnasium  fund  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
and  fifty-eight  cents  cleared  from  "The  Mikado"  were  taken  up.  Two 
were  left  to  be  acted  upon  as  the  Finance  and  Executive  committees 
should  see  fit.     They  were  as  follows : 

1.  During  Commencement  week  an  out-door  performance  be  given  either 
by  the  Coburn  or  Frank  Lea  Short  players.  The  Association  to  have  a 
certain  per  cent  of  all  receipts. 
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2.  A  tea-room  to  be  operated  down  town  during  the  week  prior  to  Com- 
mencement. This  tea-room  to  be  furnished  in  the  decorations  left  from  "The 
Mikado,"  and  to  be  managed  from  day  to  day  by  different  committees  of 
Alumna?  girls. 

In  this  room,  also,  to  be  for  sale  practical  articles  of  clothing,  such 
as  simple  pieces  of  lingerie,  embroidered  shirtwaist  lengths,  center- 
pieces, etc.  The  entire  association  to  be  divided  into  groups  or  commit- 
tees of  five.  Each  group  to  make  itself  responsible  for  a  certain  amount 
of  these  materials.  All  articles  remaining  unsold,  of  course,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  donor.      The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Annual  Dinner 

The  fourth  alumna?  dinner  was  given  on  Monday  evening,  June  8. 
At  8  o'clock  the  alumnae,  officers  and  faculty  of  the  school  with  a  few 
friends  met  in  the  dining  hall,  which  had  been  simply  but  artistically 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  tables  were  so  arranged  as  to  add  to 
the  spacious  effect  of  the  room  and  were  decorated  with  pine  needles  and 
purple  vetch.  The  hall,  full  of  girls  in  evening  dress,  was  a  beautiful 
scene.  The  place  cards  were  decorated  with  a  spray  of  long-leafed  pine 
painted  in  the  corner.  The  menu  cards  were  folders  printed  in  purple 
ink  with  the  school  seal  in  the  corner  in  gold.  Apt  quotationos  were 
under  each  course.  Miss  Edna  Campbell,  president  of  the  Alumnse  As- 
sociation, made  a  gracious,  witty  toastmistress.  The  following  toasts 
were  responded  to : 

Welcome  to  1915 Miss  Louise  Dell  Pittman 

Response  of  1915 Miss  Ernestine  Forbes 

Greetings  from  the  Faculty Prof.  H.  E.  Austin 

To  You Miss  Estelle  Greene 

To  Us  All Miss  Willie  Lee  Smith 

To  the  Deserters Miss  Bessie  L.  Alston 

Linking  up  With  the  Community Miss  Emma  Cobb 

Several  of  the  visitors  were  called  upon  and  responded  delightfully, 
always  paying  tribute  to  the  faculty  and  graduating  class. 

President  Wright  was  called  and  responded  in  a  manner  that  was  in 
keeping  with  the  occasion.  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  inform  the 
alumnae  that  a  special  course  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and  that  when 
they  were  required  to  attend  some  summer  school  a  place  was  ready  for 
them. 

During  the  evening  the  music  by  the  orchestra  from  Washington  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  not  only  by  the  aluninse,  but  by  all  the  students,  listen- 
ing from  the  campus  and  the  dormitories  and  longing  for  the  time 
when  they  might  participate  in  just  such  an  event.  Those  who  have 
attended  these  dinners  each  year  commented  upon  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  alumnse  from  a  mere  handful  to  a  large  hall  of  enthusiastic 
young  women. 
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"Mikado" 

The  alumnae  of  the  Training  School  have  reason  to  feel  gratified  by 
the  success  of  their  performance  of  the  "Mikado"  on  Tuesday  night  of 
commencement  week.  The  principals,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the 
three  little  maids,  were  the  same  principals  in  the  cast  two  and  a  half 
years  ago — Miss  Willie  Lee  Smith  as  Pook-bah,  Miss  Edna  Campbell  as 
Ko-Ko,  Mrs.  Arlene  Jayne  Dail  as  Nanki-Poo,  Miss  Blanche  Lancaster 
as  Pish-Wah,  and  Miss  Willie  Greene  Day  as  the  Mikado,  had  all  grown 
into  their  parts  and  gave  much  finer  interpretations  than  they  did  in 
the  previous  performance.  Miss  Marion  Alston  made  a  charming  Yum- 
Yum,  bringing  out  well  the  finer  shading  of  the  lines. 

The  stage  seemed  indeed  to  have  been  transported  from  the  flower- 
land  of  Japan.  The  thatched  tea  house  in  the  background,  the  festoons 
of  wistaria,  and  the  blooming  cherry  trees  made  a  charming  setting  for 
the  bewitching  little  maids  from  Japan  in  their  light-hued  kimonos  and 
for  the  stately  "gentlemen  from  Japan." 

To  Miss  May  R.  B.  Muffly's  untiring  and  brilliant  work  in  coaching 
is  due  the  success  of  the  performance. 

Alumnce  in  Attendance 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  alumnse  attending  commencement : 

1911. 

Margaret  Blow   Greenville 

Pattie  S.  Dowell Ayden 

Nell  Pender  Greenville 

1912. 

Nannie  Bowling  Greenville 

Edna  Campbell Greenville 

Minnie  Best  Dail Snow  Hill 

Sadie  Exum Greenville 

Estelle  Greene    Greenville 

Eula  Proctor Rocky  Mount 

Hilda  Critcher   Greenville 

1913. 

Willie  Greene  Day Franklinton 

Mary  Lucy  Dupree Greenville 

Eloise  Ellington  Greenville 

Annie  Mae  Hudson Winston-Salem 

Josephine  Little  Greenville 

Mary  Moore Greenville 

Ruth  Moore   Burgaw 

Louie  Dell  Pittman Grimesland 

Lula  Quinn Beulaville 

Willie  Lee  Smith Oxford 

Josephine  Tillery Scotland  Neck 

Mamie  Ruth  Tunstall Greenville 


Scenes  Fkom  the  "Mikado." 

I.    "I'm  the  Emperor  of  Japan,   and   I'm  his  daughter-in-law-elect." 
II.    "The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la  I  Don't  furnish  us  money  for  'gyms' 
III.   "Everything  seems  to  point  to  j"OU." 
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Mary  Newby  White Belvidere 

Mrs.  Hattie  Whitehurst  Winslow Scotland  Neck 

1914. 

Marion  Alston West  Raleigh 

Bessie  Lee  Alston Henderson 

Corinne  Bright   Washington 

Mattie  Bright Washington 

Mary  E.  Chauncey Belhaven 

Emma  Cobb Pinetops 

Mae  Belle  Cobb Fremont 

Mattie  Cox Trenton 

Gertrude  E.  Critcher Greenville 

Helen  M.  Daniel Henderson 

Ila  Peaiie  Daniel Oxford 

Lela  Moore  Deans Wilson 

Mary  Elizabeth  Doub Knightdale 

Manis  Belle  Evans Greenville 

Blanche  Everett Palmyra 

Gladys  Fleming   Greenville 

Lula  Fountain Tarboro 

Annie  D.  Hardy Stantonsburg 

Blanche  Lancaster Battleboro 

Carrie  Manning  Parmele 

Addie  M.  Pearson Bailey 

Agnes  Leigh  Pegram Henderson 

Geneva  Quinn  Chinquapin 

Annie  E.  Smaw Henderson 

Grace  E.  Smith Greenville 

Mary  E.  Weston Swan  Quarter 

Rosa  Mae  Wootton Greenville 

Valeria  Perkins,  '15,  Joins  "  The  Deserters  " 

A  quiet  but  beautiful  marriage  was  solemnized  on  Thursday  morning, 
June  10,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perkins,  of  Greenville,  1ST.  C, 
when  their  daughter,  Valeria,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  William  Sterling, 
of  Portsmouth,  Ya. 

A  number  of  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony,  among  them  many  of 
her  classmates,  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  E.  C.  T.  T.  S. 

In  Passing 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  we  may  use  one  wing  of  the  administration 
building  after  this  year  as  "Alumna?  Hall"  during  commencement.  The 
expense  of  returning  to  reunions  will  thus  be  materially  reduced.  Girls, 
let  all  of  us  go  back  to  the  school  next  year ! 

The  Alumna?  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  had  such 
a  splendid  year.  The  success  of  the  Association  has  been  due  to  the 
efficient  services  and  whole-souled  attitude  of  its  president,  Edna  Camp- 
bell, and  its  secretary,  Mary  Newby  White.  Here's  to  the  true-blue 
alumna?. 
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Literary  Societies 

PRESIDENTS  FOR  1916. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Sidney  Lanier. 

Lola  Brinson.  Eunice  Vause. 

The  semi-monthly  meetings  of  the  societies  have  been  both  beneficial 
and  entertaining.  Each  society  gave  a  play  during  the  last  term.  "The 
Dumb  Waiter,"  a  short  humorous  farce,  was  presented  by  the  Poe 
Society,  and  "Billy's  Bungalow"  by  the  Lanier  Society. 

"The  Dumb  Waiter"  was  a  very  vivid  representation  of  boarding 
school  life.  The  midnight  feasts  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
some  dignified  teacher  or  the  lady  principal  were  familiar  scenes  to  every 
girl  who  has  lived  in  a  dormitory.  Misses  Ruth  Proctor,  Sallie  J. 
Winslow  and  Elizabeth  Southerland  made  excellent  schoolgirls.  Misses 
Love  Eastwood  and  Marguerite  Wallace,  as  teacher  and  lady  principal, 
took  their  parts  so  well  that  one  almost  forgot  that  it  was  only  a  play 
and  that  they  were  not  in  the  presence  of  these  august  personages. 

The  Lanier  Society  was  invited  to  this  play.  After  the  program  was 
over,  the  Poes  entertained  the  Laniers.     Punch  was  served. 

"Billy's  Bungalow"  was  exceptionally  good.  Miss  Susie  Morgan  as 
"Billy"  and  Miss  Virginia  Hart  as  his  wife  were  excellent  representa- 
tives of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlywed  who  live  in  a  cozy  bungalow  fitted  up 
by  themselves.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  bungalow  was  filled  with 
visitors  and  fortune  seemed  turned  against  them.  Billy  and  his  wife,  to- 
gether with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  their  guests,  met  and  overcame 
these  difficulties  in  a  very  humorous  yet  charming  manner. 

The  Poes  were  guests  of  the  Laniers  on  this  evening  and  all  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  program. 

The  societies  are  aiding  much  in  beautifying  the  campus.  The 
Laniers  have  planted  a  plot  between  the  Administration  Building  and 
the  West  Dormitory.  The  Poes,  in  addition  to  their  plots  around  the 
dining  room,  have  planted  a  plot  near  the  tennis  court. 


The  annual   assembly  exercises  held  by  each  of  the 
A         ...  classes  were  events  of  great  interest  this  spring.     That 

of  the  Seniors  was  reported  in  the  Senior  Department 
of  the  last  Quarterly.  The  Juniors  delighted  the  school  with  a  well- 
chosen  folk-lore  program  in  two  sections,  which  consisted  of  witch  tales, 
charms  and  cure  stories,  ballads  and  folk  dances.  The  first  section  of 
the  program  was  general  folk-lore,  the  second  section  was  confined  to 
negro-lore.     This  program  was  highly  instructive  and  entertaining. 
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The  Second  Year  Acdemic  class  gave  a  burlesque  on  a  Roman  school. 
The  students  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  play  to  such  an  extent  that 
although  the  words  were  spoken  in  Latin  the  expression  was  such  that  all 
could  understand  and  follow  them.  The  stage  was  decorated  in  keeping 
with  the  period  illustrated.  The  students  answered  to  the  names  of 
famous  Roman  orators,  as  Csesar,  Antony,  Cicero.  The  full  dress  of  the 
Romans  was  worn  by  them. 

The  First  Year  Academic  class  told  Maeterlinck's  beautiful  story, 
"The  Bluebird,  or,  The  Search  for  Happiness."  The  story  was  divided 
into  several  scenes  and  different  members  of  the  class  told  it.  Appropri- 
ate songs  and  instrumental  music  were  rendered  by  the  class.  This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "A"  class  on  the  stage,  and  judging  its  mem- 
bers by  their  first  appearance,  they  bid  fair  to  achieve  great  success. 

The  "F"  or  One  Year  Professional  class  presented  a  program  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  Friday  evening  exercises  in  the  primary 
grades.  They  gave  a  dramatization  of  "Three  Bears"  and  sang  motion 
songs.  Many  suggestions  were  gained  from  this  program,  all  of  which 
will  be  tried  out  in  various  schools  where  the  Training  School  girls 
teach  next  year. 

The  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  Greenville 
F  .  Graded  School,  together  with  the  children  of  the  Model 

School  gave  a  playground  fete  at  their  commencement 
on  the  Training  School  campus  on  May  31.  There  were  about  three 
hundred  children  that  took  part  in  the  exercises.  They  presented  a 
very  spectacular  scene  as  they  marched  by  grades  from  the  high  school 
and  assembled  on  the  campus. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  songs,  play-songs,  physical  culture  drills, 
and  rhythmic  games.  The  selections  were  given  by  grades ;  interspersed 
throughout  the  program  were  songs  by  the  entire  group.  At  the  close 
all  the  children  joined  in  a  "carousale." 

Miss  May  R.  B.  Muffly  had  charge  of  the  fete  on  this  occasion,  but 
the  teachers  of  each  grade  did  excellent  work  in  getting  up  their  num- 
bers. These  exercises  were  typical  of  the  closing  day  events  which  are 
fast  supplanting  "Ye  old  time"  dialogues  and  recitations.  Practically 
all  these  selections  were  taken  from  the  regular  school  work  and  did  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  extra  practice. 


President  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wright  entertained  in 
R         tion  honor  of  the  Senior  class  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June 

9.     The  visiting  alumna?  were  guests  also.     The  faculty 
and  officers  of  the  Training  School  assisted  in  receiving. 

The  guests  were  greeted  at  the  front  door  and  shown  upstairs  to  the 
dressing  room  by  Misses  Lewis  and  Jones.     Miss  Graham  met  the  guests 
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at  the  parlor  door  and  introduced  them  to  the  receiving  line.  In  the 
receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Wright,  Master  William  Wright, 
Mrs.  Beckwith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Waitt,  and  Mr.  Meadows. 
Miss  Barrett  and  Miss  Herman  received  at  the  living  room  door,  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hooker,  Miss  MacFadyen  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Underwood  served 
punch.  The  guests  were  received  from  the  living  room  by  Misses  Davis 
and  Comfort  and  were  shown  into  the  dining  room.  At  the  dining  room 
door  they  were  met  by  Misses  Morris  and  Boss.  Miss  Jenkins  and  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Carr  received  in  the  dining  room.  Here  the  guests  were  served 
ice  cream  and  cake  by  the  officers  of  the  Junior  class,  Misses  Alice  Her- 
ring, Nellie  Dunn,  Eunice  Vause  and  Julia  Bankin.  Misses  Beaman 
and  Bankin  showed  the  guests  into  the  parlor,  where  Misses  Muffly  and 
Hill  entertained  with  music  on  the  Victrola.  During  the  afternoon 
members  of  the  Senior  class,  Misses  Lela  Carr  Newman,  Ernestine 
Eornes  and  Bubelle  Forbes,  sang,  and  Misses  Clara  Davis  and  Bernice 
Fagan  played.  The  music  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  house  was  artistically  decorated  with  cut  flowers  and  pot  plants. 
In  the  living  room  sweet  peas  hung  in  beautiful  festoons  from  the 
chandelier,  forming  a  bell  over  the  punch  bowl.  The  dining  room  was 
attractively  decorated  with  poppies  and  the  parlor  with  white  lillies. 


The  Juniors  entertained  in  honor  of  the  Seniors  on 
Junior-Senior       ,,  .  .  ,,        _.    „_.,,       „-, 

Receotion  evening  ot  May  31,  1915.      lhe  reception  was  given 

on  the  third  floor  of  the  Administration  Building  and 

the  reception  hall  was  effectively  decorated  in  green  and  white,  the  colors 

of  the  Senior  class. 

The  guests  were  met  at  the  main  entrance  and  were  shown  into  the 
cloak  room  by  members  of  the  Junior  class.  Then  they  were  ushered 
to  the  reception  hall,  where  each  one  was  asked  to  register.  The  first 
thing  that  greeted  the  eye  was  a  moss-covered  well  from  which  punch 
was  served.  In  the  receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Wright, 
Mrs.  Beckwith,  the  Junior  class  adviser,  Miss  Daisy  Bailey  Waitt,  the 
Junior  class  president,  Alice  Herring,  vice-president,  Eunice  Vause, 
secretary,  Jessie  Daniel,  and  treasurer,  Nellie  Dunn. 

The  guests  were  then  shown  to  a  booth  which  was  decorated  with 
English  flags.     Each  guest  was  given  a  small  flag  as  a  souvenir. 

During  the  evening,  Alice  Herring,  president  of  the  Junior  class, 
received  a  special  delivery  letter  and  package.  The  letter  stated  that 
the  package  was  to  be  opened  and  the  contents  delivered  to  the  Seniors. 
The  president  read  from  the  tag  a  characteristic  verse  about  each  mem- 
ber and  the  guests  guessed  to  Avhoin  the  package  should  be  given.  Each 
mysterious  package  proved  to  be  a  card  case  of  green  suede  lined  with 
old  gold  satin,  the  colors  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  with  the  name 
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engraved  in  gilt.  The  card  cases  contained  the  class  roll  printed  in 
green  ink  on  a  white  folder.  Mr.  H.  E.  Austin,  adviser  of  the  Senior 
class,  was  presented  with  the  book  in  which  the  guests  had  registered. 

Ice  cream  and  cake  were  served.  A  white  carnation,  class  flower  of 
the  Senior  class,  with  the  leaf  of  a  nasturtium,  class  flower  of  the 
Junior  class,  was  placed  on  each  plate. 

Green  boughs  against  the  white  walls  and  magnolias,  carnations,  and 
other  white  flowers  made  an  artistic  decoration. 

Early  in  May  the  Seniors  had  received  cablegrams  to  meet  the  Juniors 
on  Campus  Hill,  but  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Governor  Jarvis  the 
reception  had  been  postponed. 


The  Juniors  were  the  winners  in  the  tennis  tourna- 
Athletics  ment  which  was  played  in  May.     They  played  against 

the  Seniors.  These  two  classes  were  victorious  in  the 
the  preliminary  games.  The  players  from  the  Junior,  or  "C,"  class 
were  Allen  Gardner  and  Lucile  O'Brian,  and  those  from  the  Senior, 
or  "D,"  class  were  Julia  Jordan  and  Clara  Davis.  Much  interest  was 
taken  in  the  games  and  true  athletic  spirit  was  in  evidence  throughout 
the  contest. 

The  First  Year  Academic  class  were  the  winners  in  the  walking  con- 
test. Those  making  the  record  of  twelve  walks  were:  from  the  "A" 
class,  Bertie  Daniel,  Octavia  Dunn,  Olive  Lang,  Cora  Lancaster,  and 
Camille  Robinson;  from  the  "B"  class,  Elizabeth  Baker;  from  the  "C" 
class,  Ruth  Brown,  Annie  House,  Lillian  Page  and  Bettie  Stanfield. 
Lillian  Page  is  the  champion  walker  of  the  school,  as  she  took  eighteen 
walks. 

The  Juniors,  as  they  were  first  and  second  in  walking,  were  presented 
with  the  loving  cup  given  by  the  Athletic  League. 


Summer  School  Notes 

The  summer  term  opened  June  15,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  stu- 
dents than  at  the  opening  of  any  previous  year.  Class  work  began  the 
day  after  school  opened,  and  by  the  second  week  every  student  was  per- 
manently at  work.  Only  students  remaining  the  full  eight  weeks  were 
given  rooms  in  the  dormitories.  These  were  filled  to  the  utmost  capac- 
ity, and  then  many  applicants  were  unable  to  come. 


President  Mr.    Robert    Ii.   Wright,   president   of   the   Training 

Wrififht  on 

Governor  School,  talked  to  the  students   Saturday,  June  19,  of 

Jarvis  Governor  Jarvis  and  his  interest  in  the  school.     He  told 

briefly  of  the  efforts  of  Governor  Jarvis  in  locating  the  school  here  and 

of  his  work  with  the  school  itself.     He  told  how,  at  one  time,  Governor 

Jarvis  had  said  that  when  the  school  had  as  many  as  three  hundred 

students,  he  was  going  to  have  his  picture  made  with  them.     For  the 

first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  three  hundred  students  are  in 

attendance.     Mr.  Wright  gave  to  the  old  students  a  new  appreciation 

of  this  great  man,  and  to  the  new  students  a  clear  understanding  of 

what  Governor  Jarvis  has  meant  to  the  Training  School. 


Students  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  students,  only  a  few 

Attend  were   able   to   secure   seats    at    the   funeral   sendees   of 

ne  Governor  Jarvis,  Sunday,  June  20 — these  were  students 

who  attended  school  the  winter  before.     The  entire  student  body,  how- 
ever, marched  to  the  cemetery  for  the  services  at  the  grave. 


During  the  last  week  of  June  Dr.  Summerell,  of  New 
Dr  S  mm      11    -Bern,  gave  some  excellent  sermons  at  the  Presbyterian 
church.     The  students  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
him  and  enjoyed  the  sermons  very  much. 


New  Members         The  new  members  of  the  faculty  for  summer  school 
of  the  Summer  >r      „   _    ~     .  ,  .  ,    *       ,,  „     ,  n       , 

School  are  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  superintendent  of  larboro  schools, 

Faculty  Pedagogy ;  Mr.  P.  IT.  Bachman,  superintendent  of  Eden- 

ton  schools,  English  and  Mathematics ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Shanks,  Dabney,  IT.  C, 
Mathematics;  Mr.  Howard  C.  Taylor,  Columbia,  Mo.,  History;  Miss 
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Alice  V.  Wilson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  CL,  Science;  Miss  Helen  Strong  ,of 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  Pedagogy  and  Primary  Methods  and  Miss 
Lula  Sherman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Instrumental  Music.  Misses  Strong 
and  Sherman  will  be  members  of  the  regular  faculty  next  year.  Miss 
Sherman  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Hill,  who  is  absent  on  leave  for  a  year, 
while  Miss  Strong  becomes  a  permanent  member  of  the  faculty. 


Mr-  During  the  second  week  of  summer  school  the  Swath- 

Ncwcoinbc's  /» 

Reading  from      more  Chautauqua  visited  Greenville.     The  students  of 

O'Henry  the  Training  School  were  allowed  to  attend  one  program 

a  day.  Mr.  Newcombe,  manager  of  the  chautauqua,  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents Friday,  June  25,  in  the  assembly  hall.  He  gave  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  North  Carolina  writer,  O.  Henry,  and  read  one  of 
O.  Henry's  short  stories,  "Stuffy  Pete,"  which  the  audience  enjoyed 
very  much. 


Religious  services  are  held  at  the  Training  School  on 
s       .  Sunday  evenings  from  7  to  7  :30  o'clock.     The  committee 

appointed  to  arrange  the  meetings  is  Mrs.  F.  G.  Lucas, 
Misses  Blanche  Bonner  and  Olivia  Hill.  On  July  4,  Mr.  "Wilson, 
director  of  summer  school,  gave  a  strong  talk  on  the  real  meaning  of 
religion,  and  where  to  use  it.  Mr.  Walker,  pastor  of  the  Christian 
church  of  Greenville,  1ST.  C,  on  July  11,  talked  on  "Individuality  and 
Its  Influence  on  Religion." 


County    examinations    were    given    at    the    Training 
Examinations      School  July  8  and  9.     A  large  number  of  students  took 
them ;  while  others  waited  until  the  close  of  school. 


Faculty 


Miss   Lida   Hill   is    spending   the   summer   with   her 

ravuiLY 

Vacations  parents  in  Darlington,  S.  C. 

Miss  Mamie  Jenkins  is  attending  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  during  the  summer. 

Miss  Mabel  Comfort  is  at  Weaverville,  IN".  C,  during  the  vacation. 

Miss  Sallie  J.  Davis  is  spending  the  summer  at  her  old  home  in 
Greensboro. 

Miss  Maria  D.  Graham  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  her  home  in  War- 
renton.     She  will  attend  the  Exposition  in  California  later. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wright  expect  to  leave  for  the  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  about  August  1.  They  will  be  away  for  more  than  a  month. 
While  away  President  Wright  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Oakland. 
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The  Model  School  opened  Monday,  June  20.     It  has 
School  a  double  purpose :  that  of  helping,  by  special  work,  chil- 

dren who  are  backward,  in  order  that  they  can  make 
another  grade,  and  that  of  observation  for  the  classes  in  methods.  The 
work  takes  in  the  first  seven  grades.  The  critic  teachers  of  the  regular 
year  have  charge  of  it  for  the  summer. 


Summer  Director  C.  W.  Wilson  has  provided  for  a  series  of 

School  lectures  to  be  given  to  the  summer  school.     The  first  one 

Lectures  wag    deiivereci     Dy    Lieutenant-Governor    Daughtridge, 

Monday  evening,  July  5,  on  "Rural  Credits."  The  second  was  given  on 
July  12  by  Superintendent  J.  D.  Ray,  of  the  Blind  Asylum ;  Mr.  Ray 
spoke  on  "The  Opportunities  of  Teachers." 


Although    Mr.    C.    W.    Wilson    is    conductor   of   the 
~.  summer  term,  Mr.  Wright  is  often  with  the  school. 

Mr.   Holladay,   a   photographer   from  Durham,   suc- 
ceeded on  June  29  in  getting  an  excellent  picture  of  the  school. 

Miss  Maria  D.  Graham,  of  the  regular  faculty,  spent  a  week  the  latter 
part  of  June  visiting  the  summer  school. 


The  Model  School  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Summer  Student 

This  school  is  well  named,  because  we  find  it  to  be  really  model  in  its 
nature.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  situation,  it  is  ideal.  Located 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  Training  School,  possibly  a  three-minutes 
walk,  it  is  not  close  enough  to  disturb  or  be  disturbed  by  the  Training 
School. 

The  natural  advantages  are  exceptional.  The  effects  of  these,  to- 
gether with  the  skill  of  the  teachers,  are  richly  manifested  in  the  school- 
rooms in  aiding  the  pupils  to  reproduce  reading  lessons,  to  develop  lan- 
guage, composition,  writing,  and  number  work  and  to  draw  things  with 
which  they  are  made  familiar  from  observation  and  environment,  such 
as  birds,  trees,  and  streams. 

In  the  first  grade,  where  I  made  my  observations,  the  pupils  were 
well  disciplined,  in  that  they  were  obedient,  attentive,  active,  and  re- 
sponsive. The  teacher  was  able  to  gain  and  hold  their  attention  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  instance  their  confidence  in  their  teacher  and  her 
ability  was  manifest.  Here  the  pupils  were  most  successfully  trained  in 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  number  work,  and  reproduction  of  stories  in 
which  dramatization  was  often  implied. 
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While  taking  these  branches  of  study,  they  never  plunged  into  any- 
thing entirely  unknown  to  them,  but  were  first  prepared  by  being  care- 
fully led  step  by  step  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  in  an  organized 
and  logical  manner. 

I  dare  say  all  other  grades  were  conducted  as  well  as  the  first,  al- 
though, feeling  the  need  most  of  the  work  given  in  the  first  grade,  I  have 
spent  the  most  of  my  limited  time  for  observing  accordingly. 

This  observation  work  has  been  of  great  benefit  because  the  principles 
in  which  we  were  instructed  in  the  classroom  were  here  put  into  actual 
practice.  In  particular,  the  necessity,  effect  and  relation  the  seat-work 
has  to  the  work  done  in  class  was  noted.  Ideals  and  habits  set  up  by 
the  pupils  and  the  specific  purposes  prompting  these  while  in  the 
schoolroom  were  shown  to  some  extent  to  depend  upon  seat-work  also. 

Organization  and  proper  management  are  perhaps  the  two  character- 
istics that  have  most  firmly  established  themselves  in  my  mind  from 
observing  in  this  school.  While  observing  the  work  I  have  naturally 
reflected  and  contrasted  the  present  form  of  training  the  child  with  the 
past :  the  contrast  being  so  great,  necessarily  impresses  more  strongly  the 
superiority  of  the  method  used  in  the  Model  School. 

Pauline  Ethel  Woodward. 


Be  Strong 

Be  Strong! 
We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift. 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle;  face  it.     'Tis  God's  gift. 

Be  Strong! 
Say  not  the  days  are  evil — Who's  to  blame? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — O  shame! 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God's  name. 

Be  Strong! 
It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong; 
How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day,  how  long; 
Faint  not,  fight  on!  Tomorrow  comes  the  song. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 


The  Remodeled   Dining   Room    ami  Kitchen,   East  Carolina 
Teachers'  Training  School. 
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How  to  Improve  the  Teacher  in  Service 

E.  C.  Brooks, 

Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

CHE  work  of  the  Normal  schools  and  the  Professional  schools  of 
the  colleges  of  the  State  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
training  inexperienced  men  and  women  to  become  teachers  and 
school  officers.  The  summer  courses  offered  by  these  institutions  are  the 
notable  exceptions  to  the  above  general  statement,  and  the  exceptions 
prove  the  need  of  a  more  direct  method  of  reaching  the  teachers  in 
service.  Suppose  we  draw  two  maps  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  first 
one  I  shall  locate  eight  counties — Wake,  Durham,  Orange,  Guilford, 
Pitt,  Alamance,  Watauga,  and  Jackson — from  which  the  progressive 
training  of  white  teachers  must  radiate  to  every  school  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  the  second  map  I  shall  locate  these  same  counties  and  in  addi- 
tion I  shall  locate  a  center  in  each  county.  The  influence  from  the 
eight  larger  counties  shall  be  gathered  into  the  county  centers,  there  to  be 
multiplied  and  adapted  and  from  thence  to  radiate  to  every  school  in 
the  county. 

The  first  map  would  represent,  as  graphically  as  we  can  make  it,  what 
exists  now;  the  second  would  represent  what,  I  think,  should  exist.  I 
believe  the  first  essential,  therefore,  is  to  build  up  a  county  unit,  a  kind 
of  electrical  transformer,  and  I  shall  discuss  the  four  lines  which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  must  follow  in  order  to  perfect  this  county  unit  for  pro- 
moting the  professional  development  of  the  teachers  now  in  service. 

1.     A  New  Method  of  Certificating  Teachers  and  a  Better  Use  of  the 
Institutes. 
In  the  October  number  of  Education  I  outlined  a  plan  for  certificating 
teachers  and  made  some  suggestions  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  improve 
the  work  of  the  summer  institutes.     I  quote  from  that  article : 

"The  law  requires  each  county  to  hold  an  institute  biennially  and  the 
teachers  to  be  certificated  biennially.  The  officers  of  the  institute  are  the 
county  superintendent  and  two  institute  conductors.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter,  therefore,  to  have  these  officers  of  the  institutes  changed  into  an 
examining  board,  with  full  power  to  license  all  teachers  in  the  county.  The 
State  Department  could  have  supervision  over  the  entire  work  of  this  board 
as  it  has  today.  Then,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  enforce  attendance 
upon  institutes.  Furthermore,  after  a  teacher  has  received  a  first  grade 
certificate  she  could  not  be  required  to  stand  on  the  same  public  school  studies 
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two  years  hence;  but  a  progressive  course  should  be  outlined,  and  it  should 
be  a  part  of  the  institute  conductors'  duties  to  outline  this  course  for  the  ap- 
proaching year  and  to  examine  the  teachers  on  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  this  way  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  and  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  professional 
training  of  every  teacher  in  service.  This  plan  could  be  enforced  with  but 
little  change  in  the  present  law  and  with  no  additional  expense  to  the  State, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  could  perfect  an  organization  that 
would  connect  these  institutes  with  his  office  and  thereby  give  complete  super- 
vision over  both  the  certification  of  teachers  and  the  work  of  the  institutes." 

2.     A  More  Effective  Reading  Course  and  the  Use  of  the  Rural  Libraries. 

The  rural  libraries  should  form  the  basis  of  a  better  reading  course. 
As  it  happens  now,  the  reading  circle  course  takes  one  direction  and 
the  rural  libraries  another.  Some  teachers  are  following  the  one  and 
using  the  latter,  but  we  have  no  way  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of 
either.  In  fact,  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  libraries  are  used  in  a  single  county.  Before  children  can  be 
directed  in  their  reading,  the  teachers  must  read.  There  are  more  than 
2,000  rural  libraries  in  North  Carolina,  and  if  every  teacher  in  the 
State  who  has  access  to  one  of  these  libraries  knew  the  contents  of 
these  books,  or  even  knew  what  they  are  about,  how  much  material 
would  she  have  at  hand  for  increasing  the  life  of  the  school !  I  believe 
that  the  normal  schools  could  not  do  better  than  to  give  a  course  of  read- 
ing in  the  books  of  the  rural  libraries. 

I  recently  had  the  teachers  of  Durham  County  send  me  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  books  in  each  library.  I  went  through  each  list  and  picked 
out  certain  books  that  were  found  in  each  library  and  made  up  a  list  of 
books  for  the  teachers  to  read  in  connection  with  the  books  adopted  in 
the  reading  circle  list,  and  then  gave  the  teachers  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

We  have  heard  from  enough  of  the  libraries  to  arrange  a  tentative  outline 
for  the  teachers.  Three  groups  of  subjects  are  made:  (1)  biography,  (2) 
literature,  and  (3)  nature.  In  addition  to  the  regular  reading  circ'e  books, 
the  teachers  should  select  one  book  from  each  of  these  lists,  or  a  total  of  three 
books.     The  three  groups  are  as  follows: 

I.  Biography: 

1.  Pratt,  "Story  of  Columbus." 

2.  Otis,  "Life  of  John  Paul  Jones." 

3.  Hartley,  "Daniel  Boone." 

4.  Sims,  "Life  of  Captain  John  Smith." 

II.  Literature: 

1.  Ramee,  "A  Dog  of  Flanders." 

2.  Page,  "Two  Little  Confederates." 

3.  Martin,    "Emmy    Lou." 

4.  Kingsley,  "Westward  Ho!" 

III.  Nature: 

1.  Buckley,  "Fairy  Land  of  Science." 

2.  Andrews,  "Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children." 

3.  Clow  and  Chase,  "Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe." 

4.  Davis,  "Productive  Farming." 
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Each  of  these  books  is  in  a  number  of  libraries.  Therefore,  teachers  may 
make  up  a  list  from  the  library  in  the  school.  We  have  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  organizing  local  clubs  for  study,  entertainment,  and  pro- 
fessional advancement,  'these  three  books  should  be  discussed  in  the  clubs. 
The  purpose  of  study  is  threefold: 

1.  The  teacher  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
these  books. 

2.  The  teacher  should  use  the  knowledge  derived  from  them  in  the  class- 
room. 

3.  The  subject  matter  should  be  related  to  subjects  that  the  children  are 
studying.  The  biography  should  be  related  to  the  history,  the  literature  to 
the  literature  of  the  grades,  and  the  nature  to  the  nature,  geography,  or 
agriculture  of  the  grades. 

If  the  teachers  can  select  three  other  books  from  which  they  can  derive 
more  interest  than  from  any  suggested  above,  they  should  not  hesitate  to 
select  them,  and  notify  me.  All  teachers  should  be  ready  to  report  on  this 
subject  and  show  progress  by  the  next  meeting  in  November. 

This  is  one  attempt  to  make  the  rural  library  the  basis  of  a  reading 
course  for  teachers  in  service.  But  it  will  take  very  careful  super- 
vision to  work  it  out  successfully  and  so  grade  it  that  we  shall  have  a 
progressive  course.  The  course  that  is  worked  out  this  year  will  be  our 
first-year  reading  course,  and  a  second-year  reading  course  will  be  worked 
out  next  year,  and  I  am  planning  in  this  way  to  work  out  a  four-year 
course. 
3.     Teacher  Training  in  the  High  School. 

Another  method  of  reaching  the  teachers  already  engaged  in  the  work 
is  through  the  high  schools  of  the  county.  If  there  were  at  least  one 
strong  institution  in  every  county  where  serious  attention  is  paid  to 
the  professional  development  of  the  teachers,  this  might  become  the  cen- 
ter of  the  professional  activity  of  the  county.  Frankly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  much  good  has  been  derived  so  far  from  the  visits  of  rural 
teachers  to  the  city  schools.  The  problems  of  administration,  organi- 
zation, and  class-room  methods  of  the  city  schools  are  so  unlike  those 
of  the  one,  two,  or  even  three  teacher  rural  school,  and  the  values 
that  a  rural  teacher  might  derive  are  so  related  in  the  city  schools  to 
these  other  complicated  problems  that  only  the  very  good  teachers  can 
abstract  these,  and  those  who  are  able  to  do  this  need  these  values  the 
least.  However,  the  city  school  might  be  made  the  teacher  training 
center  of  the  county.  But  there  should  be  in  charge  of  this  feature  an 
expert  whose  business  it  is  to  abstract  the  general  educational  values 
and  relate  them  to  the  needs  of  the  county  rather  than  to  the  needs  of 
the  city.  But  whether  this  teacher  training  institution  is  in  the  city 
school  or  the  State  high  school,  it  matters  little,  provided  the  professional 
course  is  thoroughly  supervised.  The  certification  of  teachers  and  the 
reading  course  could  be  so  related  to  this  institution  that  its  work  would 
be  in  raising  the  scholarship  of  teachers  in  service  and  preparing  candi- 
dates for  the  profession.     It  would  be  the  center  from  which  would  radi- 
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ate  the  progressive  influences  of  the  county.  The  county  associations 
are  now  doing  a  good  work.  But  how  much  more  good  could  they  do  if 
it  was  the  business  of  some  institution  of  the  county  to  direct  them ! 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  fourth  division  of  this  subject. 

4.     Better  Supervision. 

I  have  outlined  the  ways  of  connecting  teachers  of  the  county  with 
some  definite  professional  training.  But  in  either  case  it  will  take  closer 
supervision.  Teachers  need  constant  direction.  At  present  they  are 
too  isolated.  They  are  not  consciously  a  part  of  a  real  developing  force, 
and  they  must  become  conscious  of  it  through  better  supervision.  This 
may  be  given  through  assistant  county  superintendents,  and  I  need 
mention  only  the  work  of  Miss  Edith  Royster  of  Wake  and  Miss  Mary 
Owen  Graham  of  Mecklenburg.  It  may  be  given  also  by  primary 
supervisors.  We  have  several  supervisors  in  the  State  who  are  worth 
more  to  their  respective  counties  than  the  public  is  aware  of.  It  may  be 
given  by  teachers  of  education  in  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
State.  It  may  be  given  by  city  superintendents  and  city  school  teachers 
in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State;  and  it  may  be  given  in  the  State 
high  school.  We  have  almost  machinery  enough  now  without  any  very 
great  additional  cost  to  the  State  to  do  the  work  if  we  would  unify  it 
and  make  it  work  in  harmony  and  in  a  cooperative  spirit.  Some  of 
these  forces  are  working  with  the  teachers,  some  are  not.  I  wish  I  had 
space  here  to  outline  the  courses  offered  for  teachers  by  the  State  high 
school  at  Nebo,  McDowell  County,  and  the  club  work  of  the  teachers 
in  such  counties  as  Johnston  and  Durham.  These  clubs  are  organized 
for  the  professional  advancement  of  the  teachers.  Here  is  a  unique 
piece  of  work  by  Miss  Mary  Shotwell  of  Granville  County.  She  says  of 
the  pupils'  reading  circle  (observe  that  it  is  a  pupils'  course)  that  she 
has  organized : 

"The  purpose  of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  is  to  secure  the  careful  reading 
of  a  number  of  good  books  at  an  age  when  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  chil- 
dren are  formed.  Teachers  and  school  officials  should  cooperate  to  substitute 
good  books  for  the  trashy  and  vicious  matter  which  too  frequently  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  boy  and  girl  whose  reading  receives  no  direction.  The  only 
way  to  create  a  taste  for  good  literature  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  right  books 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children. 

"To  this  end  there  will  be  given  at  the  next  County  Commencement  a  cer- 
tificate to  every  boy  and  girl  who  satisfies  his  teacher  that  he  has  read  six 
books  in  this  year's  reading  course.  The  teacher  must  give  some  form  of 
oral  test  to  each  child  so  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  read  the 
book  intelligently. 

"If  there  is  no  library  in  your  school,  secure  through  a  well  planned  en- 
tertainment, an  ice  cream  social  or  some  other  method,  as  much  as  $10 
and  in  this  way  a  $30  library  can  be  secured  for  your  school. 

"Forty-six  diplomas  or  certificates  were  presented  at  the  last  County  Com- 
mencement in  Granville  and  most  of  them  were  given  to  pupils  from  the 
smaller  schools." 
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This  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  that  a  supervisor  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  schools  of  a  county.  It  implies  indirectly  that  the  teachers 
must  do  some  reading  outside  of  the  regular  text  books  in  use  in  school. 

As  the  county  work  develops,  the  county  superintendent  must  of 
necessity  become  more  and  more  a  business  manager  unless  the  chairman 
or  some  other  member  of  the  county  board  takes  the  business  administra- 
tion in  hand.  In  any  case  there  must  be  a  business  administrator  and  a 
professional  administration.  It  is  rare  that  the  two  are  combined  in 
one  man.  We  have  made  more  progress  in  business  administration 
than  in  professional  administration.  It  is  easier  today  to  vote  taxes  and 
issue  bonds  for  a  handsome  building  than  it  is  to  secure  good  teachers. 
Therefore,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  we  emphasize  professional 
administration. 

We  are  too  bent  on  perfecting  machinery,  increasing  machinery,  and 
in  inventing  new  machinery.  Machinery,  of  course,  is  necessary,  but  it 
cannot  ever  take  the  place  of  spiritual  forces.  And  spiritual  forces 
are  after  all  individual  forces,  and  the  best  machinery  for  human  prog- 
ress is  a  combination  of  individual  forces  working  in  harmony.  It  is  the 
spiritual  force  of  a  county  that  we  wish  to  unify  and  to  direct,  and  I 
have  attempted  to  show  how  these  forces  may  be  employed  now  without 
increasing  very  much  the  machinery  already  in  use. 


Cards  as  follows  have  been  circulated  by  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mittee in  Greenville : 

Do  you  read  all  you  want  to? 
Why  not  read  a  little  more  now? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Greenville  Public  Library  is  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  new  Bank  Building? 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at 
3:30  p.  m.? 

Do  you  know  that  it  offers  to  every  responsible  man,  woman  and  child 
in  Greenville  the  free  use  of  its  books? 

What  does  that  mean  to  you? 

If  you  are  able  to  read,  it  means  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  your 
education  by  the  right  use  of  books. 

It  means  the  free  use  of  many  delightful  books  of  entertainment  and 
inspiration. 

There  are  many  people  in  Greenville  who  use  the  Library.     Do  you? 

Fifty  children  go  to  the  once-a-week  story  telling  in  the  Library  rooms 
on  Saturday  afternoons.     Do  yours? 


Some  Things  Supervision  Has  Done  for  Alamance 

J.  B.  RORERTSON, 

Superintendent  of  Alamance  County  Schools. 

•y'T  B  [THIN  the  memory  of  many  of  us  who  claim  no  ancient  age 
A  A  I  it  was  thought  by  the  party  then  in  power  in  North  Carolina 
^^P^  that  County  Supervision  of  Schools  was  unnecessary  and 
hence  unwise.  As  a  result  the  County  Superintendent  was  discontinued 
and  the  County  Examiner  brought  into  existence.  The  falsity  of  such 
reasoning  might  have  been  learned  from  any  business  or  any  institu- 
tion. Can  any  business  grow  without  a  head  or  can  any  institution 
thrive  without  a  director  ?  The  answer  is  "No"  on  every  hand — and  how 
could  our  rural  school  system,  so  lacking  in  growth  and  so  complex  in  its 
development,  be  an  exception  to  such  a  hard  and  fast  rule  ? 

The  need  of  adequate  grounds,  and  /suitable  buildings  with  ample 
equipment,  the  new  subjects  to  be  introduced  and  taught,  the  new  and 
transient  teachers  to  be  initiated  and  instructed,  the  fact  that  knowledge 
like  water  flows  from  a  higher  source  to  a  lower  level,  all  cry  out  in  no 
uncertain  tones  for  Supervision.  And  if  our  school  system  had  an  ex- 
cellent equipment  and  a  perfect  curriculum  and  a  skillful  set  of  teachers, 
there  must  still  be  over  it  all  some  competent  supervision  to  unify  and 
direct.  "Left  without  necessary  supervision,  the  schools  are  like  a  com- 
plex factory  system  possessing  a  supply  of  material  and  a  full  quota  of 
workers,  but  lacking  overseers  and  foremen  to  direct  the  work." 

Alamance  County  has  had  a  Superintendent  for  all  his  time  during 
the  past  four  years  and  a  Supervisor  of  White  Schools  and  a  Supervisor 
of  Colored  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.  To  tell  what  they  have  done 
by  supervision  would  require  time  and  space  we  do  not  have,  details  that 
would  be  too  numerous,  and  influences  whose  measure  can  never  be 
made.  But  we  do  hope  to  recount  "some  things  supervision  has  done 
for  Alamance  County." 

Every  picture  must  have  its  background,  every  play  must  have  its 
setting  and  every  school  must  first  have  its  grounds.  The  school  grounds 
we  have  tried  to  improve  in  Alamance  and  have  succeeded  in  a  measure. 
Many  have  been  enlarged  (for  most  school  grounds  are  too  small).  The 
new  ones  that  have  been  secured  were  made  larger  than  the  old.  The 
grounds  have  been  cleaned  and  equipped.  The  wood  pile  and  the  ash 
pile  have  been  moved  to  the  back  yard  from  the  front  yard.  A  flint 
face  has  been  set  against  marking  and  scarring  the  house  and  cutting  and 
carving  shade  trees.  Outhouses  have  been  built.  We  have  preached  the 
doctrine  that  to  expose  girls  and  boys  of  all  ages  to  each  other  as  they 
must  be  without  such  houses  means  to  defeat  utterly  all  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  for  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grave  necessity  for  the  accom- 
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modation  of  nature's  wants.  We  have  built  wood  houses.  We  have 
laid  out  walks  and  drives  and  planted  shade  trees  and  flowers. 

Several  better  buildings  have  been  built  and  many  repaired  and 
painted.  Almost  a  campaign  has  been  waged  in  this  county  in  painting 
houses.  Several  have  been  to  repair  before  painting  and  it  was  made 
necessary  to  repair,  because  they  had  not  been  painted.  Especially  have 
we  been  concerned  about  interior  painting.  Here  we  have  preached 
the  doctrine  that  we  become  like  those  things  that  we  see.  Hence,  the 
child  should  look  upon  the  clean  and  pure  and  beautiful.  In  this  con- 
nection we  have  removed  many  old-time  stove  boxes  that  acted  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  all  the  bones  and  biscuits  that  were  not  wanted,  and  as  the 
general  cuspidor  for  the  school.  Let  me  say  in  passing  that  these  old 
sand  stove  boxes  as  a  rule  were  dirty  sights  to  behold,  and  altogether 
filthy.  If  there  ever  were  such  things  as  germs,  these  boxes,  while  they 
were  heated  and  stirred  all  day  long  by  the  school,  were  great  generators 
of  germs  and  did  business  on  a  grand  scale.  These  have  been  removed, 
the  stove  polished,  the  floor  oiled  to  keep  down  that  dreadful  school  room 
dust.  Equipment  has  been  added.  Commodious  desks  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil  have  been  put  in.  Globes  and  maps  have  been  supplied.  In 
several  instances  organs  and  pianos  have  been  purchased  for  the  schools. 

While  supervising  and  getting  better  material  equipment,  we  have 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  that  equipment  is  only  a  means  to  an  end;  and 
that  the  vital  thing  is  organizing  the  school  and  the  dispensing  of  knowl- 
edge in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  child.  Hence,  we  have  guarded  the 
arrangement  of  the  school  by  grades,  the  daily  program,  attendance 
and  promptness,  classification  and  gradation  of  pupils,  the  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  of  the  school  room.  The  play  time  to  some  extent  has 
been  utilized  by  organized  play.  The  play  time,  we  realize,  when  prop- 
erly considered  will  be  found  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  day. 

In  all  supervision,  we  unify,  we  direct ;  we  make  that  that  is  too  weak, 
strong;  we  make  that  that  is  too  strong,  weak;  we  tone  up;  we  tone 
down ;  we  give  matter,  we  give  method ;  we  lead ;  we  suggest,  we  instruct ; 
we  conceive ;  we  construct.  In  Alamance  County  we  do  these  things  by 
direct  visitation  together  with  the  teachers'  meeting.  We  find  anything 
that  needs  to  be  done  or  changed,  then  we  bring  it  before  all  the  teachers 
at  the  next  monthly  teachers'  meeting.  And  in  this  way  we  use  super- 
vision to  give  to  all  the  teachers  the  best  that  any  and  all  the  best 
teachers  have  produced  as  well  as  what  the  supervisor  or  superin- 
tendent may  know. 

We  have  tried  in  this  county  not  to  confine  our  supervision  to  the 
school  as  compassed  by  the  four  walls  of  the  school  room.  But  we 
have  tried  to  some  extent  to  so  supervise  the  school  with  its  work  that 
it  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  by  developing  community  in- 
terests.    First  of  all,  we  have  tried  to  interest  the  community  in  the 
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school,  that  the  school  may  better  supply  what  the  community  may  want 
and  need.  The  people  have  donated  labor,  material  and  money  that 
have  amounted  to  about  $4,000  annually  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  figures  have  been  accurately  kept  and  accounts  show  that  every 
school  interest  has  been  the  recipient  of  part  of  this  amount — grounds 
have  been  beautified,  houses  repaired,  equipment  supplied,  and  terms 
lengthened. 

Through  the  supervision  of  our  rural  supervisor  during  the  past  two 
years,  several  schools  have  done  industrial  work  in  connection  with  the 
literary.  Cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  mat  making,  carpentry  have  all 
come  in  for  a  share  as  well  as  other  useful  arts.  The  exhibitions  of 
industrial  work  made  both  at  the  County  Commencements  and  at  our 
County  fairs  speak  with  an  inspiring  certainty  as  to  what  can  be  done 
with  regular  teachers  in  industrial  work  through  supervision. 

Several  communities  have  been  interested  in  community  fairs.  And 
with  complete  premium  list  as  a  guide,  comprising  every  department 
represented  in  the  larger  fair,  these  fairs  carry  field  products,  orchard 
products,  garden  products,  live  stock,  poultry,  pantry  and  dairy  products, 
manual  arts,  school  products,  etc.  State  specialists  in  these  depart- 
ments are  secured  for  judges  and  they  instruct,  as  well  as  judge,  with 
object  right  before  them  for  illustration.  These  fairs  are  social,  busi- 
ness, inspirational  and  educational,  and  are  potent  factors  as  community 
builders. 

Through  supervision  there  have  been  organized  in  Alamance  several 
Country  Life  Clubs  at  the  schoolhouses.  These  Clubs  might  have  as 
appropriately  been  named  Community  Life  Clubs,  because  they  stand 
for  every  interest  in  the  community.  These  Clubs  are  an  enlargement 
over  the  Betterment  Association,  as  they  stand  for  what  the  school  may 
need  and  also  whatever  else  the  community  interest  may  claim,  es- 
pecially social  and  instructive  entertainment.  Evenings  are  given  iD 
music,  elocution,  instructive  lectures,  debates,  etc. 

These  Clubs  embrace  the  men,  women,  and  children,  but  committees 
are  often  appointed  to  do  the  special  work  that  the  club  decides  to 
do.  Frequently  these  Clubs  decide  to  unite  on  a  special  piece  of  work — 
it  may  be  to  repair  a  section  of  road  or  build  a  wood  house  for  the 
school  or  hold  a  community  fair.  Such  a  Club  is  the  community  at 
work  for  the  community. 

This  year  the  home  demonstrator  that  works  with  the  schools,  the 
supervisor  of  schools  and  the  county  superintendent  are  delivering  be- 
fore the  Country  Life  Clubs  and  in  other  schools,  lectures  on  "Home 
Labor  Saving  Devices,"  "Home  Sanitation,"  and  "Water-works  for  the 
Country  Home"  respectively. 

This  recounts  "Some  of  the  Things  Done  in  Alamance  through  Super- 
vision." What  Alamance  has  done,  any  county  with  adequate  super- 
vision can  do,  and  more. 


How  Schools  Are  Consolidated  in  Johnston 

L.   T.   ROYALL, 

Superintendent  of  Johnston  County  Schools. 

CHERE  are  some  instances  where  consolidation  is  not  practical  in 
our  county;  there  are  others  where  we  are  now  trying  to  create 
sentiment  for  it  by  talking  to  a  few  of  the  leading  ones  first, 
then  to  others  as  we  get  an  opportunity.  We  hope  to  make  some  large, 
strong  districts  where  now  we  have  some  small  ones.  We  find  that  it 
takes  time  to  consolidate  two  or  three  schools  into  one  large  school. 
Sentiment  must  be  created  before  anything  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  consolidation. 

I  have  in  mind  a  territory  where  there  were  three  one-teacher 
schools.  One  of  these  employed  a  first  grade  teacher,  and  the  other  two 
employed  second  grade  teachers.  The  houses  were  not  very  comfortable 
and  the  furniture  was  very  rude,  with  little  interest  in  education  in  the 
community  as  a  whole.  There  were  those  who  were  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifice  for  better  advantages  for  their  children,  but  were  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  It  was  evident  that  one  or  more  schoolhouses  must  be 
erected  in  the  near  future.  Several  problems  were  before  us.  We  must 
have  harmony  in  the  school  work.  How  many  schoolhouses  must  we 
build?  Where  were  the  funds  to  come  from?  Who  was  to  be  bene- 
fited ?  Where  were  the  houses  to  be  built  ?  Could  special  tax  be 
voted  ?  Some  little  time  was  given  for  the  leaders  in  the  community  to 
consider  these  questions  before  any  action  was  taken.  A  few  were  led 
into  the  light  of  consolidation.  The  writer  measured  across  the  district 
in  several  ways  in  order  to  get  the  facts  in  the  matter.  It  was  found 
that  a  house  could  be  built  on  a  public  road  in  the  center  of  the  district, 
and  not  put  any  one  over  three  miles  from  the  school. 

This  was  given  to  the  people  to  think  about ;  the  disadvantages  of  the 
one-teacher  school  were  shown  to  some  of  the  people  and  at  once  they 
saw  and  became  our  helpers.  The  advantages  of  the  two-teacher  school 
were  also  readily  seen  by  a  few;  these  became  interested  and  were  a  great 
help  to  us  in  leading  others  into  the  light.  Thus  one  idea  at  a  time 
was  given  out  until  the  whole  district  became  interested.  We  circulated 
a  petition  for  special  tax  and  brought  that  with  the  plan  of  consoli- 
dation before  the  Board  of  Education;  the  order  for  consolidation  was 
passed,  and  the  election  granted.  Those  who  opposed  consolidation  for- 
got all  about  it  and  fought  the  special  tax  so  that  it  was  lost.  The  old 
schoolhouses  were  sold  and  a  new  site  containing  three  acres  was  pur- 
chased, money  borrowed,  and  a  house  built  with  two  rooms.  This  was 
an  object  lesson  to  a  neighboring  district,  which  started  up  rivalry  by 
voting  special  tax  and  building  a  little  better  house.     Our  first  district 
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then  voted  special  tax,  built  another  room,  and  now  have  three  teachers, 
all  first  grade.  Three  terms  of  school  have  been  taught  here.  Now  we 
are  having  some  high  school  work  done  and  some  home  economics.  The 
district  is  putting  on  new  life. 

In  another  section  of  the  county  a  few  of  the  leading  people  were 
shown  the  advantages  of  consolidation,  and  these  went  to  work  trying  to 
create  sentiment  for  consolidation.  When  the  time  seemed  ripe,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden  met  with  us  and  explained  to  the 
people  the  advantages  of  a  larger  school  where  their  children  could  be 
taught  in  the  high  school  branches  at  home.  A  territory  embracing 
about  twenty-five  square  miles  was  laid  off.  This  included  two  two- 
teacher  schools  which  in  the  past  had  been  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate. 
At  the  meeting  a  few  expressed  themselves  so  strongly  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation that  others  fell  in  line.  A  test  was  made  right  then  as  to 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  building.  A  good  sum  was  raised 
for  erecting  a  two-story  house.  The  matter  being  brought  before  the 
Board  of  Education  at  the  next  meeting,  an  order  was  passed  for  consoli- 
dation. A  large  house  has  been  built  and  the  school  is  meeting  with 
success.  There  are  about  two  hundred  pupils  in  this  district;  some  of 
them  are  nearly  four  miles  away  and  furnish  their  own  conveyance. 
The  school  is  growing  in  influence  and  power.  Third  term  opened  the 
first  Monday  in  November. 

There  are  about  fifteen  other  consolidated  schools  in  Johnston,  mo3t 
of  which  have  been  worked  out  practically  the  same  way  in  the  past  five 
years.  The  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of  larger  schools 
and  are  rapidly  doing  away  with  the  one-teacher  school. 
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The  Three-Teacher  School  at  Work  in  Granville 

Mauy  G.  Siiotwell. 

Supervisor  in  Granville  County. 

y^  ■  1TII  modern  demands  pressing  upon  us  it  is  time  to  give  the 
A  A  IB  school  question  more  thoughtful  consideration.  What  can  the 
yjN&r  community  do  to  make  the  school  a  better  one,  one  that  will 
give  the  children  training  for  efficient  citizenship,  and  one  that  will  give 
them  practical  training  for  their  everyday  needs  ? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  has  worked 
out  a  plan  that  is  suited  to  meet  these  growing  needs.  It  follows  in 
brief.  The  only  type  of  school  which  will  satisfy  any  rural  community 
will  be  one  with  a  minimum  of  three  teachers  in  a  district  with  enough 
taxable  property  to  equip  and  maintain  a  really  efficient  school.  This 
school  should  have  a  site  of  not  less  than  six  or  eight  acres  so  that  it  will 
furnish  ample  ground  for  games  of  all  kinds  and  for  demonstration  farm 
work — tomato  growing  for  the  girls  and  corn  growing  for  the  boys. 
Having  increased  the  size  of  the  average  one-teacher  school  district,  the 
school  fund  should  now  be  sufficiently  large  to  employ  three  competent, 
experienced,  and  well-trained  teachers,  with  a  male  principal.  The  com- 
munity should  erect  a  home  for  the  principal  so  as  to  enable  him  to  re- 
main in  the  community  the  entire  year,  becoming  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  community's  highest  interest  in  industrial,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual activities. 

In  this  school  there  should  be  a  trained  teacher  of  agriculture  and  the 
related  sciences,  using  the  farm  for  demonstration  purposes,  thus  showing 
the  practical  application  of  the  sciences  he  has  taught  them  to  the  actual 
field  work,  taking  care  to  so  arrange  the  class  work  that  it  will  fit  the 
farm  activities  of  the  season.  One  of  the  assistant  teachers  should  be  a 
domestic  science  teacher  with  an  equipment  for  teaching  the  household 
arts.  This  department  should  be  used  for  demonstration  purposes  and 
the  parents  should  be  invited  to  come  to  the  school  to  inspect  the  work 
of  their  daughters.  The  third  teacher  should  see  that  "country  life,  to  be 
enjoyed,  must  be  cultural  as  well  as  vocational."  The  school  children 
and  the  people  of  the  community  should  be  organized  into  a  club  so  that 
they  could  find  ways  of  beautifying  the  school  grounds  and  also  take  part 
in  musical  and  literary  programs.  In  this  way,  this  new  type  of  rural 
school  would  not  only  be  teaching  the  pupils  the  real  practical  things 
with  which  they  are  to  deal  in  after  life,  but  also  would  become  a  center 
of  community  activity  for  all  the  people. 

There  are  six  three-teacher  schools  now  at  Avork  in  Granville  County, 
three  having  been  established  within  the  past  year.  Each  school  has  its 
own  individual  problems  to  solve,  but  the  ones  farthest  from  solution 
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here  in  the  county  seem  to  be  those  of  securing  a  home  for  the  principal 
and  making  the  teaching  of  agriculture  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
community.  The  latter  problem  is  dependent  upon  the  former,  for  the 
farm  season  comes  after  the  schools  close,  and  when  the  principal's  home 
is  in  the  community,  he  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
work  practical. 

Last  year  four  very  comfortable  and  attractive  three-room  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  county.  These  buildings  were  planned  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  have  three  class-rooms  with  rolling  parti- 
tions that  can  be  thrown  into  an  auditorium,  having  a  stage  in  the  center 
room.  Small  rooms  near  the  entrance  of  the  building  have  been  fitted 
up  for  domestic  science  and  music. 

Hester  and  Stovall  schools  have  domestic  science  and  domestic  art 
taught  to  the  larger  girls  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  alternating 
the  work  with  Latin.  The  boys  are  taught  agriculture,  and  this  winter 
the  principal  of  Stovall  school  is  planning  to  have  his  class  study  corn 
and  peach  culture,  giving  many  lessons  out  of  doors.  Providence  has 
only  recently  added  a  third  teacher,  and  they  have  organized  a  music 
class.  Howard  school  has  not  begun  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  household 
arts,  but  has  secured  the  interest  of  the  community  by  organizing  a 
splendid  Country  Life  Club  which  meets  every  week. 

The  county  officials  have  not  made  any  special  campaign  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  the  three-teacher  plan,  but  whenever  a  com- 
munity shows  any  interest  in  their  school  and  the  attendance  justifies  it, 
a  third  teacher  is  provided.  In  this  quiet  way  more  requests  for  third 
teachers  have  come  in  this  year  than  could  be  granted.  On  account  of 
the  great  business  depression  and  also  because  four  new  buildings  were 
erected  last  year,  the  county  could  not  build  additional  rooms  for  these 
teachers. 

One  community  was  determined  to  have  a  third  teacher  and  asked 
the  county  to  furnish  the  teacher,  saying  they  would  arrange  for  the 
building.  The  people  of  Enon  community  met  in  the  schoolhouse  one 
afternoon  in  the  early  summer  and  devised  a  plan  whereby  each  patron 
would  be  responsible  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  would  also  con- 
tribute something  toward  getting  the  material  placed  on  the  grounds. 

When  school  opened  this  fall  there  was  a  nice  room  for  the  third 
teacher,  and  the  community  is  very  fortunate  in  having  Misses  Carrie 
Manning,  Anna  Stanfield  and  Maggie  Whitehurst  as  their  teachers. 
Domestic  science,  art  and  music  are  taught  in  the  school.  The  boys  will 
have  practical  lessons  in  carpentry,  by  making  the  desk  for  the  cooking 
equipment. 

There  is  a  well-developed  community  spirit  here  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  work  of  the  Country  Life  Club  organized  about  18  months  ago. 
This  club  meets  every  Friday  night  and  enjoys  a  well-prepared  program 
as  well  as  a  social  hour.     Through  the  activities  of  this  club,  a  tennis 
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court  for  the  girls,  a  baseball  diamond  for  the  boys  and  a  sweet-toned 
piano  have  been  added  to  the  school.  A  Community  Fair  was  held 
Saturday,  October  9th,  and  many  beautiful  exhibits  of  household  and 
pantry  supplies,  together  with  excellent  field  crops,  were  brought  to  the 
school  building.  The  best  products  were  taken  to  Oxford,  where  they 
were  entered  in  the  community  contests  in  the  County  Fair  and  won 
the  first  prize  of  $25.  One  of  the  placards  in  this  exhibit  gives  some 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  school  and  the  interest  shown  by  the  people  : 


ENON  SCHOOL. 


Ten   Years   Ago. 


Value  of  school  property  owned  by 
the   County,   Nothing. 

Number   of   teachers,    1. 

Average    attendance,    15. 

Number  of  persons  from  8  to  21 
who   could   not  read  nor  write,   5. 

Length  of  school  term,  4  months. 

Number    of    grades    taught,    5. 


Today. 


Value  of  school  property  owned  by 
the   County,    $2,000. 

Number   of   teachers,    3. 

Average  attendance,  53. 

Number  of  persons  from  8  to  21 
who  could  not  read  nor  write,  None. 

Length  of  school  term,  7  months. 

Number   of  grades  taught,   9. 


Another  very  gratifying  result  of  the  work  of  this  club  and  school 
is  that  the  young  people  of  the  community  meet  here  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  enjoy  playing  baseball  and  tennis,  instead  of  going  to  a  near-by 
town  where  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
country  life. 

This  new  three-teacher  school  holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many 
of  our  most  intricate  rural  problems.  It  should  take  pride  in  leading  the 
people  into  a  fuller  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  country  life. 


Making  the  Superintendent's  Work  More  Effective 

S.  B.  Underwood, 

Superintendent  of  Pitt  County  Schools. 

GIVEN  a  county  with  an  area  of  anywhere  from  160  to  1,000 
square  miles,  50  to  250  teachers  in  30  to  175  schools,  and  roads  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  of  passage;  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  expected  to,  and 
must,  examine  applicants  for  teaching  positions  and  issue  certificates  to 
teach,  must  receive  all  applications  for  positions,  make  recommendations 
to  the  local  committee  and  finally  approve  their  choice ;  remember  that  he 
must  sign  every  voucher  for  money  from  the  school  fund  for  whatever 
purpose,  and  that  to  do  this  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  financial  stat- 
us of  every  district  and  of  the  general  school  fund ;  bear  in  mind  the  work 
that  he  must  do  in  developing  local  tax  and  consolidation  sentiment,  and 
in  shaping  the  general  educational  policy  of  the  county;  remember  his 
duties  in  the  selection  of  school  sites  and  planning  for  new  buildings  and 
erecting  the  same ;  take  into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of  detail 
office  work  that  he  must  do,  including  an  amount  of  correspondence 
that  would  stagger  the  average  individual — bear  all  these  things  in  mind, 
and  then  remember  that  these  are  only  a  few  of  his  duties,  and  one 
realizes  something  of  the  difficulty  that  he  has  in  doing  any  effective 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  under  his  care. 

The  average  whole-time  county  superintendent  in  North  Carolina 
probably  feels  that  he  has  done  well  if  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  year 
having  spent  one  hour  during  the  year  with  each  of  his  teachers.  Many 
of  them  admit  freely  that  they  do  not  get  around  even  one  time.  Teach- 
ers have  been  known  to  come  into  a  county,  work  a  year,  and  leave  with- 
out the  county  superintendent's  having  ever  seen  them,  except,  possibly, 
at  the  teachers'  meetings.  And  this  is  not  because  the  superintendents  in 
North  Carolina  are  loafing  on  the  job.  The  general  idea  is  that  in  the 
main  they  are  a  conscientious,  hard-working  lot.  There  are  at  least 
two  phases  to  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent — administrative  and 
supervisory.  Either  of  these  could  require  all  of  one  man's  time.  The 
days  are  not  long  enough  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them  for  all  the 
work  that  there  is  to  do. 

And  yet  how  necessary  and  important  the  supervisory  work  is !  How 
our  schools  suffer  from  the  lack  of  it !  The  county  superintendent  is 
supposed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  teachers,  inspect  their  work,  and 
make  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  This  is  his  real  task.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  task  that  many  of  them  perforce  leave  undone.  The 
teachers  are  often  left  almost  wholly  to  their  own  resources.  Even  the 
best  of  us  deteriorate  in  the  quality  of  our  work  when  that  work  is  done 
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continually  away  from  all  supervision  and  inspection.  Most  superin- 
tendents throw  up  their  hands  in  helplessness  in  contemplating  the  ques- 
tion of  supervising  the  class-room  work  of  their  teachers. 

The  county  superintendents  of  North  Carolina  are  probably  doing 
their  best  work  on  the  administrative  side  of  the  problem.  What  can  be 
done  to  develop  the  other  side  ?  We  can  not  add  to  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal. What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  use  that  time  more 
judiciously?  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  attempt  to  suggest  some 
practical  and,  in  the  main,  inexpensive  aids  to  supervision. 

We  naturally  think  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  who  has  become 
a  fixed  part  of  the  educational  machinery  in  several  counties.  The  re- 
sults of  this  experiment  in  the  counties  that  have  tried  it  would  seem 
unquestionably  to  warrant  its  rapid  extension  to  the  other  counties  of  the 
State.  But  even  if  it  seems  that  this  can  not  be  done,  there  are  certain 
other  things  that  seem  almost  indispensable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  county  superintendent's  office  is  a 
business  office,  and  the  most  important  one  in  the  county.  It  should  be 
equipped  with  ample  facilities  for  carrying  on  its  business.  Modern 
methods  and  equipment  should  be  installed  and  used,  so  that  the  work 
can  be  done  quickly  and  effectively.  Filing  cases,  typewriters,  dupli- 
cators, account  books,  are  all  necessary  to  effective  work,  and  no  super- 
intendent should  undertake  to  do  his  work  without  them.  They  con- 
stitute an  investment,  not  an  expense.  They  pay  for  themselves  in  time- 
saving  and  efficiency,  and  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  them.  They  are  an  aid  to  effective  supervision,  for 
the  more  the  superintendent  can  systematize  the  work  of  his  office  the 
less  of  his  time  the  office  work  will  take  and  the  more  time  he  can  give 
to  supervising  his  teachers. 

No  one  man,  no  matter  how  efficient  he  may  be,  can  do  his  office  work 
alone  and  at  the  same  time  efficiently  look  after  the  other  side  of  his 
work.  Help  is  easier  to  get  and  cheaper  for  the  office  end.  There  is 
not  a  Board  of  Education  in  the  State  that  could  not  afford  to  allow 
its  superintendent  to  employ  a  clerk,  who  should  be  a  competent  stenogra- 
pher. A  vast  amount  of  the  routine  work  can  be  turned  over  to  the  clerk 
and  the  time  saved  used  in  laying  plans  and  supervising  teachers. 

The  superintendent  is  always  in  a  hurry  when  he  visits  a  school.  He 
has  to  be.  There  is  always  another  school  further  down  the  road  that  he 
just  must  get  in  on  this  trip,  and  he  must  rush  on.  Even  if  this  were  not 
true,  the  presence  of  the  children  makes  it  impracticable  to  discuss  the 
teacher's  work  with  her.  He  can  diagnose  the  case,  but  he  can  not  often 
suggest  the  remedy.  But  he  can  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open  and  after 
several  days  visitation  take  a  day  in  his  office  and  dictate  a  letter  to  each 
teacher  visited,  pointing  out  tbe  e^ood  things  in  her  work,  and  making 
suggestions  for  improvements.  This  kind  of  "follow-up"  work  will  give 
point  and  definiteness  to  the  visit.     Much  of  the  county  superintendent's 
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visiting  is  practically  worthless  because  it  does  not  lead  to  anything.  It 
gives  the  teacher  nothing  to  build  on.  It  does  not  let  her  know  what  the 
superintendent  thinks  of  her  work  and  suggests  no  change  or  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  visit,  and  that  is  about  all.  She  has  a  right  to  the  super- 
intendent's frank  opinion  of  what  he  has  seen. 

A  number  of  the  superintendents  in  the  State  have  begun  the  publi- 
cation of  bulletins  which  are  mailed  to  the  teachers  at  intervals  during 
the  year.  These  contain  information  raid  direction  as  to  the  routine 
work  of  the  teacher,  and  definite  suggestions  for  teaching  various  sub- 
jects. The  bulletin  is  an  inexpensive  and  very  effective  method  of  keep- 
ing the  superintendent  in  close  touch  with  his  teachers.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  visits  that  he  cannot  make,  and  makes  the  ones  that  he  does 
make  more  worth  while  to  the  teachers. 

As  superintendents  have  studied  means  for  more  effective  supervision, 
there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  county  teachers' 
meetings.  The  old  plan  was  to  have  all  the  teachers,  from  every  sort  of 
school,  together  at  the  county  seat  in  one  general  meeting.  This  was 
held  monthly,  and  the  program  consisted  in  the  main  of  announcements 
by  the  superintendent,  some  desultory  work  on  the  Reading  Circle,  and 
an  address  by  some  more  or  less  distinguished  visitor.  Occasionally 
there  might  be  a  paper  or  two  read  on  some  school  problem,  and  some 
effort  might  be  made  to  have  a  general  discussion  on  various  questions 
arising  in  the  work  of  the  teachers.  However,  the  size  of  the  group  and 
the  vastly  different  interests  represented  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
arouse  real  interest  in  any  definite  problem,  or  to  do  any  really  con- 
structive work  in  improving  the  teaching  ability  of  those  participating. 
The  average  county  teachers'  meeting  has  not  functioned  very  largely 
in  the  every-day  work  of  the  teachers.  Realizing  this,  the  plan  is  being 
changed  in  many  counties.  The  general  meetings  are  not  held  so  often, 
if  at  all.  Instead,  the  teachers  are  called  together  in  small  groups 
at  various  convenient  points  in  the  county,  where  the  superintendent 
meets  them  for  a  free  and  informal  discussion  of  real  school  problems 
arising  out  of  the  things  that  he  has  noticed  in  his  visitations. 

Here  he  can  do  perhaps  his  best  work.  With  a  group  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  teachers,  working  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  kind  of  school, 
getting  acquainted  with  each  other's  problems,  and  aiding  in  their  solu- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  make  the  meetings  count  for  something.  They  are 
held,  not  just  to  be  having  a  teachers'  meeting,  but  in  order  that  real 
work  may  be  done.  In  many  instances  the  county  superintendent  meets 
the  teachers  at  some  central  school  and  the  morning  is  spent  in  discussing 
the  class  work  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  school.  At  noon  the 
children  are  dismissed  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  used  in  talking  over  the 
things  that  the  teachers  have  seen  during  the  morning  and  the  things  that 
the  superintendent  has  noticed  in  his  visits  for  a  week  or  two  previous. 
It  is  a  sort  of  cabinet  meeting,  where  ideas  are  freely  exchanged  and 
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plans  laid  for  better  work.  It  gives  the  superintendent  an  opportunity 
that  he  can  get  in  almost  no  other  way  to  influence  the  work  of  his 
teachers.  In  some  counties  only  the  afternoon  sessions  are  held.  Either 
plan  enables  the  superintendent  to  get  a  grasp  on  the  situation  confront- 
ing him  that  he  cannot  get  in  any  other  way.  It  is  bound  to  make  for 
closer  and  more  effective  supervision,  and  to  be  very  fruitful  in  results. 

These  and  other  changes  are  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  county 
superintendents  in  Worth  Carolina  are  endeavoring  to  be  superintend- 
ents in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  They  are  trying  to  influence  the  class- 
room work  of  their  teachers.  This  is  one  of  the  encouraging  tendencies 
in  our  educational  work. 


//  /  Were  a  School  Official 

Supt.  W.  P.  Hagman,  in  his  School  Annual  for  Ashland  County, 
Wisconsin,  writes  these  items  for  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  school 
officers : 

If  I  were  a  school  official — and  could : 

I  should  make  school  houses  compare  favorably  with  the  best  homes 
in  the  community,  both  inside  and  out. 

I  would  have  large  playgrounds  with  plenty  of  shade. 

I  would  see  that  the  sanitary  conditions — drainage,  water  supply,  out- 
buildings, light,  heat,  ventilation,  blackboards  and  desks  were  in  the 
best  of  condition. 

I  would  see  that  a  good  well-paid  janitor  looked  after  the  welfare  of 
the  building. 

I  would  not  employ  a  teacher  the  second  term  who  did  not,  in  the 
meantime,  strive  to  improve  her  qualifications. 

I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  who  did  not  at  least  have  the  be- 
ginning of  a  professional  library  and  who  did  not  add  two  or  three 
good  books  each  year. 

I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  who  failed  to  attend  the  institutes 
and  associations  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Fossils  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  geologists,  but  the  pedagogical  fossil  creates  little  interest  in  the 
school  room. 

I  would  employ  no  teacher  who  did  not  take  and  read  at  least  two 
good  educational  journals. — Exchange. 


The  Edgecombe  County  School  Bulletin 

W.  H.  PlTTMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Edgecombe  County  Schools. 

TT  IS  certain  that  the  school  and  the  press  stand  out  without  rivals  as 
the  two  greatest  educational  agencies  of  modern  times.  Attendance 
at  church  is  voluntary  and  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday  only. 
Theater  going  is  limited  by  financial  conditions  and  proximity  to  the- 
aters. The  chautauqua  platform  is  periodic  and  is  for  a  comparative 
few.  But  thousands  of  our  people  read  newspapers.  Country  people 
read  daily  and  weekly  or  monthly  papers  less,  perhaps,  than  do  residents 
of  towns,  and  there  is  therefore  a  great  opportunity  for  a  county  school 
newspaper  which  is  so  conducted  as  to  take  educational  and  social  service 
interest  into  all  homes. 

The  purpose  of  the  Edgecombe  County  School  Bulletin  is  to  intensively 
develop  the  efficiency  of  Edgecombe  County's  schools,  and  to  unify  all 
of  our  educational  and  social  service  forces. 

Our  Bulletin  is  published  monthly  and  is  distributed  through  the 
schools.  Each  teacher  sees  that  one  copy  goes  into  every  home  in  her 
school  community.  There  is  no  charge  for  subscriptions,  as  the  paper 
is  paid  for  solely  by  advertisements.  It  is  taken  home  from  school  by 
one  child  from  each  family.  The  columns  of  the  paper  present  to  the 
teachers  and  the  patrons  of  all  schools  better  methods  of  teaching,  the 
matters  of  regular  attendance  and  tardiness,  the  school  law  relating  to 
compulsory  attendance,  the  course  of  study  as  found  practicable,  the 
importance  of  proper  sanitation,  and  the  need  of  better  trained  teachers, 
better  equipment,  and  longer  terms.  In  presenting  these  and  similar 
matters  it  is  believed  best  to  keep  in  mind  always  the  influence  that  a 
teacher  has  in  her  community  and  also  the  effect  which  a  demand  for 
better  service  will  have  on  a  teacher.  In  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  a 
school  bulletin  or  paper  aids  in  the  development  of  a  school's  proper 
service  in  a  community,  the  education  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  school  is  of  prime  importance.  Whenever  a  de- 
mand for  better  things  is  made  of  a  teacher,  better  things  are  forthcoming 
in  the  natural  course.  But  in  any  community  in  which  indifference 
reigns  supreme,  the  best  teacher  of  us  all  can  accomplish  but  little. 

The  school  paper  which  is  to  be  read  by  the  patrons  of  a  teacher's 
school  is  most  naturally  an  interesting  sheet  to  the  teacher  herself.  It 
therefore  affords  an  excellent  instrument  for  conveying  forcibly  a  lesson 
to  the  teacher  herself.  In  such  ways  a  school  paper  can  be  made  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  giving  increasing  efficiency  to  a  county  school  system, 
provided  it  is  backed  up  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  present  needs  of  the  county  and  its  people. 
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Country  people  deserve  more  than  they  receive  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion and  encouragement.  We  believe  in  Edgecombe  County  that  our 
people  are  progressive  and  that  they  need  but  to  be  encouraged  in  their 
eagerness  and  directed  somewhat  in  their  efforts.  We  believe  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  training  along  desirable  lines  and  that  there  is  but  a 
half  truth  in  the  words,  "You  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks." 
Country  people  are  ready  to  listen  now  to  talk  about  Corn  Clubs  and 
Canning  Clubs,  about  the  employment  of  whole-time  home  demonstrators 
and  farm  demonstrators.  They  are  glad  to  vote  for  good  roads  and  to 
spend  their  money  in  paying  special  taxes  for  good  schools.  They  need 
only  to  be  shown  the  importance  of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine 
to  secure  their  active  support  in  providing  for  the  employment  of  a 
whole-time  health  officer.  The  desire  for  betterment  is  evident  on  every 
hand  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  unifying  our  country  people  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  progressive  measures. 

The  school  bulletin  provides  a  mouthpiece  for  direct  speech  with  all 
of  the  people  of  a  county,  and  if  handled  carefully,  it  may  deal  with 
profit  with  any  subject  save  politics  and  religion.  Its  possibilities  are 
practically  unlimited.  It  can  be  made  to  vitalize  the  school  for  the 
school  community  and  the  community  for  the  school.  It  can  identify  the 
school  with  the  county's  civic  and  industrial  life.  It  can  create  a  real 
county  school  system. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  definite  results  achieved  by  our 
Edgecombe  County  School  Bulletin,  for  the  reason  that  its  effect  is  not  to 
force  things  down  the  throats  of  the  people,  but  rather  to  influence  them 
deliberately  toward  conditions  which  can  have  but  a  slow  growth.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  our  school  paper  is  read  and  discussed  in  the 
homes  of  the  county.  Teachers  report  that  patrons  are  eager  to  have  the 
new  issue  each  month  and  patrons  sometimes  even  "speak  out  in  meet- 
ing" in  approval.  The  Bulletin  has  very  probably  had  a  certain  influ- 
ence in  creating  the  public  sentiment  which  has  given  us  the  whole-time 
home  demonstration  agent  and  the  whole-time  health  officer.  The  salary 
of  our  excellent  farm  demonstrator  has  been  increased,  too,  to  more 
nearly  the  proper  proportion.  We  have  two  entire  townships  now  con- 
solidated, each  having  a  central  school  with  wagons  carrying  the  children 
to  school  for  eight  months  each  year.  A  third  township  is  soon  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  a  special  tax  for  consolidation  and  transportation. 

We  cannot  attribute  these  things  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, but  we  do  believe  that  it  has  helped  in  bringing  these  things  to  pass 
and  we  believe  that  its  usefulness  is  not  yet  ended. 


Craven  County  Farm-Life  School 

J.  E.  Turlington, 

Superintendent  of  Craven  Coanty  Schools. 

CHE  Craven  County  Farm-Life  School,  located  at  Vanceboro,  N". 
C,  opened  its  doors  to  students  on  November  4,  1913,  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  ever  since.     Its  purpose  is  to  train 
boys  and  girls  for  efficient  living  and  permanent  community  building. 

The  course  of  study  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  in  the  average 
high  school,  but  the  essentials  of  the  old  curriculum,  English,  arithmetic, 
history,  spelling,  and  writing,  hold  prominent  places  in  the  course  of 
study. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  boys  are  taught  to  use  tools  in  farm 
carpentry,  where  they  make  tables,  bookcases,  cabinets,  gates  and  other 
things  around  the  farm  and  farm  home.  They  also  study  plant-life,  the 
structure  of  plants,  their  names,  their  relation  to  the  soil,  air,  animals, 
and  man. 

In  the  garden  a  variety  of  vegetables  are  grown  and  the  students 
study  them  in  the  field  with  reference  to  the  methods  of  planting,  ferti- 
lizing, cultivating,  harvesting,  and  spraying  for  insects  and  diseases. 

The  school  also  has  a  young  orchard  containing  a  number  of  varieties 
of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  This  orchard  was  set  by 
the  students  in  April,  1914,  and  all  of  the  pruning  and  spraying  is  done 
as  a  part  of  the  class  work  in  plant  culture,  where  they  also  do  work  in 
grafting,  budding  and  the  like. 

Eield  crops  and  soils  are  studied  by  the  students  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  class-room.  The  freshman  class  of  this  year  has  already  selected 
seed  corn  from  the  field,  harvested  the  ear-to-row  test  corn,  and  made 
selections  of  potatoes  from  the  highest  yielding  hills  in  the  field.  These 
potatoes  and  the  seed  corn  are  kept  to  plant  next  year's  crop. 

Dairying,  poultry,  stock-judging,  and  feeds  and  feeding  find  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  course  of  study,  but  it  will  be  impossible  in  this 
brief  article  to  even  mention  all  of  the  activities  taken  up  in  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy.  No  reader  should  understand  that  the  students 
are  kept  out  of  doors,  or  in  the  cooking  and  sewing  laboratories  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  for  they  are  not,  but  they  do  have  time  to  prac- 
tice the  eye  and  the  hand  along  with  the  training  of  the  brain. 

The  domestic  economy  department  gives  the  girls  a  thorough  practical 
training  in  all  household  problems.  It  helps  make  them  efficient  home- 
makers  and  community  benefactors.  It  teaches  them  that  housekeeping 
is  an  inspiring  profession  and  a  fascinating  one. 

At  the  present  time  the  girls  are  getting  sufficient  practice  in  their 
sewing  and  cooking  classes  to  develop  skill  and  judgment  in  the  use  of 
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materials  and  the  manipulation  of  various  utensils.  They  are  also  gain- 
ing a  good  scientific  basis  for  the  understanding  of  household  problems 
through  the  study  of  sanitation,  physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  bac- 
teriology. Household  economics  is  taught  with  a  view  toward  house- 
hold efficiency,  or,  in  other  wTords,  how  to  do  tasks  of  the  home  in  the 
best  and  easiest  way  possible,  in  order  that  the  home-maker  may  have 
time  for  the  keeping  of  her  household  records  and  accounts. 

Drawing  as  offered  at  the  present  time  in  this  course  deals  with  ele- 
mentary nature  studies;  later,  however,  the  principles  of  design  and 
their  application  to  the  household  problems  will  be  dealt  with,  such  as 
household  decoration  and  artistic  furnishing. 

We  offer  courses  in  both  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  to  the  adult 
farmers  and  their  wives.  While  only  a  small  number  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  the  indications  are  that  many  more  will  do 
so  in  the  future. 

We  offer  to  test  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  the  farmers  free,  throughout  the 
county,  also  to  make  spraying  demonstrations  wherever  possible,  to  give 
information  along  all  lines  of  agriculture,  such  as  pruning,  spraying,  fer- 
tilizing, mixing  fertilizers,  feeding  animals  of  all  kinds,  etc. 

We  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  in  outlining  any 
agricultural  or  domestic  economy  work,  and  as  far  as  possible  help  in 
directing  work.  On  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturdays  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy  will  give  demonstrations  of  various 
kinds  in  communities  where  they  are  wanted,  provided  the  community 
pays  the  expense  of  the  trip. 

The  school  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  farm  demonstra- 
tion and  canning  club  work  in  the  county,  and  it  cooperates  in  every  way 
with  these  agencies. 


The  Moonlight  School  Movement  in  North 
Carolina 

Daisy  Bailey  Waitt. 

VA  a  DULT  white  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  has  been  reviewed  in  a 
14  former  number  of  the  Quarterly  and  facts  and  figures  taken 
%^  ■  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  last  census  have  been  given,  together  with  some  account  of  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart  and  the  Moonlight  Schools  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  the  beginnings  of  these  schools  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  continue  that  report  by  giving  some  account  of 
the  work  being  done  in  the  State  for  the  elimination  of  white  illiteracy 
and  to  review  briefly  the  bulletins  issued  on  this  subject  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

During  the  school  year  1914-1915,  which  closed  in  May,  there  was  no 
organized  work  in  North  Carolina  for  the  elimination  of  white  illit- 
eracy, although  the  subject  had  been  agitated  at  such  meetings  as  the 
State  Teachers'  Assembly,  the  Association  of  County  Superintendents, 
and  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  these  organizations  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  work  for  the  establishment  of  moonlight  schools.  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart  had  also  appeared  before  the  Conference  for  Social 
Service  and  had  told  of  the  inspiring  work  in  which  she  was  engaged 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Kentucky.  Eighty-two  moonlight  schools,  how- 
ever, organized  and  conducted  in  29  counties  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  16,000  adults  was  the  direct  result  of  this  agitation.  Eorty-five 
years  was  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools.  The 
movement,  one  might  almost  say,  took  fire  of  itself.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  however,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Committee 
on  Social  Service,  was  at  work  on  definite  plans  for  a  campaign  that 
would  reach  every  rural  school  in  the  State  and  interest  every  citizen 
and  every  club  woman. 

During  the  spring,  in  many  counties  where  moonlight  schools  had 
been  held,  these  schools  were  made  to  feature  in  some  way  at  the  county 
commencement.  Banners  called  attention  to  the  facts  as  they  existed 
in  that  county.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  thus  drawn  to  the  work 
done  and  the  work  to  be  done  to  eliminate  white  illiteracy  and  figures 
and  facts  were  thus  made  to  talk.  In  May,  when  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  met  at  Goldsboro,  Dr.  Joyner  appeared 
before  the  Education  Department  of  the  clubs  and  Mr.  Crosby,  of  his 
office,  before  the  Department  of  Social  Service  and  outlined  the  general 
plan  of  a  campaign  to  be  launched  for  the  elimination  of  adult  illiteracy. 
A  strong  appeal  was  made  for  the  cause,  and  club  women  were  unani- 
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mous  in  adopting  a  resolution  which  pledged  them  to  work  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  eradication  of  adult  illiteracy  in  our  State. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
the  situation  in  regard  to  adult  illiteracy  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  students  and  they  were  urged  to  use  their  vacations,  if  the  opportunity 
offered,  to  teach  in  moonlight  schools  or  to  further  the  work  in  any  other 
way  possible. 

Early  in  the  summer  pledge  cards  for  volunteer  teachers  were  issued 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education.  These  cards  were  sent  to  the 
county  superintendents  who,  in  turn,  distributed  them  through  the  sum- 
mer to  their  teachers.  These  cards  were  also  distributed  at  the  various 
summer  schools  in  the  State  and  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes.  As  a  result 
of  their  distribution  and  the  widespread  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
in  the  cause,  more  than  5,000  teachers  volunteered  to  teach  in  the  moon- 
light schools  during  moonlight  school  month.  In  July,  when  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  met  at  Montreat,  Dr.  Joyner  addressed  that 
body,  and  after  calling  attention  to  the  three  big  problems  in  the  program 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  State :  1,  Rural  Education ;  2,  More 
Efficient  Teaching  and  Supervision ;  3,  Adult  Illiteracy  and  Its  Elimina- 
tion, he  spoke  at  length  on  the  latter  and  called  for  the  active  support 
of  the  editors  of  North  Carolina.  In  this  address  Dr.  Joyner  gave  in 
detail  the  plan  of  the  campaign  for  moonlight  schools  which  he  had  out- 
lined earlier  before  the  women's  clubs.  The  plan  was,  first,  a  bulletin 
was  to  be  issued,  setting  forth  the  facts  about  illiteracy  and  designed  to 
carry  on  the  publicity  campaign  for  getting  the  facts  before  the  people 
and  arousing  them  to  action ;  second,  a  handbook  for  teachers  and  work- 
ers, to  contain  twelve  lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
especially  prepared  for  adults;  third,  moonlight  schools  were  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  schoolhouse  or  some  other  convenient  place  for  at  least 
three  nights  for  four  consecutive  weeks  at  some  time  during  the  year; 
fourth,  a  publicity  campaign  by  all  interested  organizations  such  as  the 
Farmers'  Union,  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  Women's 
Clubs,  etc. 

The  county  papers  were  asked  to  publish  in  their  columns  or  in  a 
little  supplement,  each  week's  lessons  in  advance.  The  names  of  the  illit- 
erates enrolled  in  the  schools  were  to  be  furnished  to  the  paper  with  the 
request  to  send  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  week's  lesson  to  each 
pupil,  who  would  be  directed  to  bring  it  to  school.  The  paper  would 
thus  serve  as  a  text-book  and  the  pupil  as  he  learned  would  naturally  use 
it  for  additional  practice  in  reading. 

Following  Dr.  Joyner's  address,  which  has  since  been  published  by 
request,  the  Press  Association  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

That  we  heartily  endorse  the  moonlight  school  movement  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  adult  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  and  pledge  the  support  and  active 
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aid  of  our  papers  to  it  and  to  the  plan  outlined  in  the  address  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association;  and 
we  ask  Dr.  Joyner  to  send  a  copy  to  every  editor,  with  request  to  publish. 

Adult  Illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  and  Plans  for  its  Elimination  is 
the  title  of  the  first  bulletin  sent  out  from  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. This  bulletin  carries  on  its  cover  Dr.  Joyner's  call  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  the  watchword  of  the  campaign — "All  together  for  the 
elimination  of  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  emancipation  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  from  its  tragic  limitations."  The  bulletin 
is  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Community  Service  cooperating  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Farmers'  Union,  and  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Crosby,  secretary  of  the  Community  Service  Committee.  It  contains 
a  preface  by  Dr.  Joyner  calling  attention  to  the  facts  so  graphically  set 
forth  and  acknowledging  the  cooperation  and  support  of  all  who  are 
aiding  in  the  work.  The  bulletin  proper  explains  the  problem  to  be  met 
and  illustrates  the  size  of  the  problem  by  five  graphic  plates :  1,  A  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  illiterate  white  voters  in  representative  north- 
ern and  southern  states;  2,  A  sectional  map  of  North  Carolina  showing 
that  white  illiteracy  is  no  respecter  of  locality;  3,  Map  of  North  Caro- 
lina showing  white  illiteracy  by  counties ;  4,  A  diagram  showing  propor- 
tion of  literate  and  illiterate  voters  in  black  and  white;  5,  A  map  of 
North  Carolina  showing  an  imaginary  segregation  of  illiterates  in  the 
space  occupied  by  Wake,  Franklin,  Nash,  Edgecombe,  Wilson,  Johnston 
and  Wayne  counties  and  corresponding  in  number  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  counties.  Three  other  plates,  6,  7  and  8,  are  facsimiles  of  letters 
written  by  adult  illiterates,  who  have  attended  moonlight  schools  in  the 
State. 

The  plan  by  which  the  problem  is  to  be  met  is  next  set  forth  and  is 
practically  that  which  has  been  given  in  connection  with  Dr.  Joyner's 
address  to  the  Press  Association.  The  bulletin  also  contains  two  tables, 
one,  A,  giving  the  percentage  of  illiterate  white  voters  by  counties  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  and  the  other,  B,  giving  a  comparison  of  the  total 
white  population  and  total  number  of  white  illiterates,  arranged  by 
counties.  The  latter  half  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  articles 
by  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  pledged  to  the  support 
of  the  moonlight  school  campaign.  A  volunteer  pledge  card  for  club 
women  is  added  to  the  article  by  ihe  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs.  In  the  educational  issue  of  July  19th  the  News  and 
Observer  gave  greater  publicity  to  the  material  contained  in  the  bulletin 
by  publishing  its  most  striking  features  in  the  daily  press. 

The  twelve  lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  designed  for 
use  during  moonlight  school  month  in  North  Carolina  appeared  in 
October  in  two  editions,  one  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and  the  other 
for  the  adult  beginner.     The  former  contains  a  letter  from  the  State 
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Superintendent  to  county  superintendents  and  teachers,  giving  full  direc- 
tions how  to  proceed  in  the  organization  and  management  of  a  moonlight 
school.  It  also  contains  suggestions  and  directions  to  the  teacher  as  to 
how  the  material  given  in  the  lessons  can  be  most  effectively  used.  The 
class  edition,  designed  solely  for  the  pupils'  use  and  to  furnish  copy  for 
the  press,  contains  only  the  twelve  lessons  proper. 

The  lessons  given  in  reading  follow  somewhat  closely  the  plan  of  the 
first  book  of  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart's  Country  Life  Readers.  There 
is  the  much  needed  repetition  of  words,  and  emphasis  on  familiar  things 
of  every-day  experience.  The  first  lesson  is  based  on  the  supposition  of 
an  interest  in  learning  to  read. 

I  want  to  read. 

Can  you  teach  me  to  read?  etc. 

The  second  lesson  takes  up  writing  in  the  same  way,  the  third  read- 
ing and  writing,  the  fourth  brings  out  the  words  paper,  booh  and  Bible, 
the  fifth  the  farm,  the  sixth  crops,  the  seventh  a  good  home,  the  eighth 
a  good  school,  the  ninth  good  roads,  the  tenth  is  a  lesson  on  good  health, 
the  eleventh  deals  with  a  good  citizen  and  contains  a  quotation  from 
America,  while  the  twelfth  contains  a  selection  from  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  giving  seven  of  the  beatitudes.  The  writing  lessons  are  given 
from  material  developed  in  connection  with  reading,  except  the  first, 
which  deals  with  the  writing  of  the  pupil's  name  and  address. 

Accompanying  the  reading  lessons  and  designed  to  take  about  fifteen 
minutes  each  night  is  a  series  of  lessons  giving  some  common  sounds  for 
ear  training  and  intended  for  spelling.  A  few  familiar  stories  and  fables 
which  are  so  familiar  as  almost  to  have  become  a  part  of  our  folk  lore  are 
given  as  supplementary  reading. 

The  twelve  lessons  in  arithmetic  begin  with  the  reading  of  numbers 
through  1,000  and  carry  the  pupil  through  the  four  fundamental  proc- 
esses with  some  simple  problems  of  application.  Each  lesson  after  the 
first  opens  with  a  thorough  drill  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  lesson  and 
then  develops  the  new  material.  Lesson  twelve  is  subdivided  into  three 
parts  and  introduces  common  fractional  forms.  The  use  of  one  or  all 
of  these  parts  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Chapter  164  of  the  Public  School  Laws  of  North  Carolina  directs 
that  one  day  in  each  year  North  Carolina  Day  be  devoted  by  appropri- 
ate exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to  the  consideration  of 
some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history  to  be  selected  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Last  year,  1914,  instead  of  studying  some 
topic  from  the  past,  the  day  was  given  over  to  a  study  of  the  community. 
This  year  the  29th  of  October,  set  aside  as  North  Carolina  Day,  was 
known  as  School  and  Neighborhood  Day.  A  program  sent  out  by  the 
Community  Service  Committee  and  the  Department  of  Education  laid 
special  emphasis  on  the  work  being  done  in  connection  with  moonlight 
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schools  and  gave  a  program  first  for  Moonlight  School  Day  with  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  carrying  it  out,  and,  second,  a  program  for  school 
and  neighborhood  day.  This  bulletin  also  contains  a  proclamation  by 
Locke  Craig,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  setting  aside  November  15  as 
Moonlight  School  Day  and  calling  upon  the  citizens,  teachers,  and  ed- 
ucational authorities,  with  members  of  all  organizations  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  all  commercial  organizations,  boards  of  trade,  civic  clubs,  reli- 
gious organizations  and  Sunday  Schools  to  cooperate  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  for  moonlight  schools. 

How  enthusiastically  this  program  has  been  carried  on  and  what  suc- 
cess it  has  met  with  is  daily  testified  by  the  press.  Almost  every  day 
new  schools  are  opening  or  those  already  in  session  are  petitioning  for 
longer  terms  than  Moonlight  School  Month.  New  Hanover  County 
challenges  any  other  county  in  the  State  to  be  the  first  to  eliminate  illit- 
eracy. The  following  representative  clippings  from  the  daily  press  give 
some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  work : 

MANY   ATTEND    NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

The  enrollment  of  four  score  men,  women  and  children  in  the  city  moon- 
light schools  last  night  was  most  gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment in  New  Hanover  County  and  showed  conclusively  that  those  whom  it  is 
desired  to  help  are  vitally  interested.  The  "Flying  Committee"  of  the  Junior 
Order  last  night  visited  every  one  of  the  city  schools  and  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  such  a  large  enrollment. 

At  the  William  Hooper  school  there  were  44  pupils  enrolled  and  at  the 
Cornelius  Harnett  there  were  18,  while  Delgado  had  an  enrollment  of  27,  16 
men  and  11  women,  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  72.  There  were  several  enrolled 
at  the  High  School.  At  the  Union  school  there  were  several  present,  but 
these  were  transferred  to  other  schools.  Although  there  were  no  applicants 
at  the  Hemenway,  there  were  11  teachers  on  hand,  who  had  kindly  volunteered 
their  services. 

The  next  lesson  for  the  classes  organized  last  night  will  be  on  Thursday 
night  at  7:30  o'clock,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  enrollment  will  be  much 
larger.  It  is  hoped  that  not  only  those  desiring  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
will  attend,  but  that  others,  who  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  some  particular 
branch,  will  also  attend. 

The  Junior  Order  committee's  highest  hopes  had  been  that  100  pupils  would 
be  enrolled  in  the  county.  With  nearly  that  many  enrolled  in  the  city  and 
the  prospects  of  having  others,  it  is  expected  that  when  the  rural  schools 
are  heard  from  that  the  enrollment  will  exceed  this  number.  Committees 
from  the  Junior  Order  were  stationed  at  every  school  to  meet  the  pupils  and 
introduce  them  to  the  teachers  and  to  one  another  and  to  make  all  feel  at 
home.     Pads  and  pencils  were  also  provided  by  the  Juniors. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  that  many  people  of  the  city  are  taking 
in  the  movement,  a  gentleman  walked  into  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education 
yesterday  morning  and  contributed  $5  for  the  cause.  This  will  be  used  in 
providing  transportation  for  the  teachers,  who  have  kindly  tendered  their 
services  free  of  charge. 

Besides  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools  there  are  a  number  of  women 
from  Sorosis,  who  are  equipped  to  teach  scientifically,  offering  their  services. 
The  leaders  who  have  been  spending  their  time  and  energies  to  promote  the 
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movement  stated  they  were  amply  repaid  last  night  to  see  the  start  and  the 
deep  interest  manifested. — Wilmington  Star,  November  3. 

Since  this  appeared  the  number  in  attendance  has  increased  to  nearly 
two  hundred. 

Orange  County,  while  possessing  a  larger  per  cent  of  native  white 
illiterates  than  New  Hanover,  may  accept  New  Hanover's  challenge,  for 
in  Orange  is  located  the  State  University.  The  part  which  university 
students  are  taking  in  the  campaign  against  illiteracy  is  told  by  their 
correspondent  as  follows : 

MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS  A   SUCCESS. 

The  moonlight  school  movement  in  Chapel  Hill  township  started  in  splendid 
fashion  on  the  night  of  November  1.  Meetings  will  follow  for  three  nights  a 
week  throughout  November.  Six  schoolhouses  were  opened,  all  within  four 
miles  of  Chapel  Hill.  These  are  all  in  charge  of  University  students,  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  C.  Boushall,  class  of  1915.  When  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent 
out  calls  for  50  students  to  teach  in  these  moonlight  schools,  more  than  100 
immediately  responded.  At  present  54  students  are  being  used  in  the  work. 
The  moonlight  schools  have  had  an  attendance  of  from  40  to  75  at  each  place, 
with  a  total  of  300.  These  are  not  all  illiterates,  however.  The  work  has 
been  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Sunrise  School  in  Wake  County  did  not  wait  until  November  to  begin 
its  night  work.  The  clipping  given  is  taken  from  the  paper  of  October 
12th: 

ADULTS    LEARN    RAPIDLY    AT    SUNRISE    MOONLIGHT    SCHOOL. 

Last  Friday  night  twelve  adults  were  present  at  the  Moonlight  school  at 
Sunrise.  Some  did  not  know  the  figures  and  they  learned  them  that  night. 
Others  knew  how  to  make  the  figures  but  did  not  know  how  to  use  them. 
These  learned  to  multiply  and  subtract  that  night. 

One  man  learned  that  night  how  to  settle  with  his  hands  at  fifty  cents 
a  hundred  for  picking  cotton.  He  learned  how  to  figure  out  his  business  for 
that  day. 

The  teacher  states  that  he  has  never  before  seen  pupils  learn  so  fast. 

Only  men  are  attending  the  school  now.  When  the  public  school  opens  the 
first  of  November,  a  ladies'  class  will  be  formed. 

Whatever  fears  may  attend  those  who  are  making  plans  for  the  work, 
the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

MOONLIGHT    SCHOOL   AT    MOUNT   OLIVE   OPENS. 

The  Mount  Olive  Moonlight  School  opened  Monday  night  with  an  enrollment 
of  16,  all  of  whom,  according  to  Professor  Rogers,  superintendent  of  the 
graded  school,  did  excellent  work  the  very  first  night,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
much  enthused  over  the  matter.  The  indications  now  are  that  at  least 
twenty-five  will  be  present  at  the  next  session  tonight. 

The  teachers  in  the  graded  school  have  the  class  work  in  charge,  while  the 
local  chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  are  striving  to  impress  upon  all  the  adult 
illiterates  in  the  school  district  the  importance  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
free  opportunities  offered  them  at  the  night  schools. 
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At  Moss  Hill  in  Lenoir  County  and  many  other  points  in  the  State 
there  is  already  a  demand  for  a  longer  term,  although  the  month  is  only 
half  gone.     The  following  clipping  is  typical : 

At  the  rural  school  known  as  Moss  Hill  in  Lenoir  County  there  is  a  class 
of  grown-ups,  elderly  persons,  who  have  become  so  enthused  over  their 
progress  during  the  first  half  of  "moonlight  school  month"  that  they  are  in- 
sisting that  the  Moss  Hill  night-time  school  be  continued  through  December. 
Remarkable  specimens  of  handwriting  have  been  received  at  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  here.  The  officials  know  of  nothing  to 
do  but  get  the  girl  teachers  instructing  men  and  women  old  enough  for  their 
grandparents  to  continue  the  sessions.  It  is  likely  that  the  schools  will  be 
continued  during  December  at  a  number  of  other  points  in  the  county.  Two 
hundred  adults  have  enrolled  in  a  moonlight  school  to  be  started  in  East 
Kinston,  a  mill  section,  next  week.  Superintendent  Barron  Caldwell  of  the 
city  schools  has  offered  his  services  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  school.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  city  teachers.  Another  school  will  be  held 
in  the  western  end  of  Kinston. 

Already  plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  Go  to  School  movement  to 
follow  up  Moonlight  School  Month. 


Figures  to  be  Changed  by  Moonlight  Schools 

291,497  illiterates  in  North  Carolina. 

18.5  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  population  illiterate. 

232,226  illiterates  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

132,189  native  horn  white  illiterates. 

12.3  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  white  population  illiterate. 

124,552  white  illiterates  living  in  the  country. 

13.5  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  rural  white  population  illiterate. 

7,440  white  illiterates  living  in  towns. 

5  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  urban  white  population  illiterate. 

123  out  of  every  1,000  white  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  illiterate. 

49,710  illiterate  white  male  voters. 

14  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  white  voting  population  illiterate. 

17  per  cent  illiterate  white  voters  in  the  mountain  section. 

12  per  cent  illiterate  white  voters  in  the  Piedmont  section. 

13  per  cent  illiterate  white  voters  in  the  Eastern  section. 


How  a  Superintendent  Can  Be  of  Most  Help 

From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Rural  Teacher 

Vada  Higiismith,  '11. 

TFTT  1HEN  a  man  is  made  county  superintendent  of  schools  it  is  to  be 
A  A  II  taken  for  granted  that  be  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  reasoning 
^P^^^  power  and  initiative ;  also  that  he  believes  in  and  is  willing  to 
work  for  education.  To  be  successful  and  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  progressive,  he  must  have  tact  to  cope  with  every  teacher,  commit- 
teeman and  patron,  patience  to  listen  to  their  tales  of  woe,  and  sym- 
pathy for  them  in  their  trials  and  tribulations. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  has  helped  the  superintendent  in  gaining 
these  qualities  has  been  experience — actual  experience  in  the  school  room, 
where  he  has  had  to  face  and  overcome  the  actual  problems  that  con- 
front a  teacher.  Then  he,  as  superintendent,  can  direct  his  teachers 
from  a  practical  viewpoint,  and  not  from  a  theoretical  basis  only. 

For  a  superintendent  is,  or  should  be,  a  director.  All  teachers,  and 
especially  new  ones,  need  some  one  to  whom  they  may  look  for  guidance, 
much  as  the  pupils  look  to  their  teacher.  He  should  visit  every  school 
at  least  twice  a  year,  and  become  personally  acquainted  with  every 
teacher.  At  these  visits  he  should  hold  "faculty  meetings,"  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  teachers  the  especial  needs  of  their  school,  the  strong  and 
the  weak  points  in  their  work,  and  means  of  overcoming  difficulties. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing,  once  in  a  while,  to  get  teachers  together,  and 
have  "round  table"  discussions.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive mee'tings  I  ever  attended  was  a  toAvnship  teachers'  meeting.  It 
was  conducted  at  a  schoolhouse  in  the  township  one  day  while  school 
was  in  session.  One  of  the  teachers  conducted  a  recitation — it  was  a 
fourth  grade  reading  lesson.  After  the  class  had  finished  reciting,  the 
recitation  was  criticised.  All  good  points  were  emphasized  and  all  bad 
points  corrected. 

Each  teacher  at  this  meeting  was  encouraged  to  ask  any  question,  or 
present  any  problem  that  bothered  him.  Vital  questions  were  discussed, 
new  ideas  and  ideals  were  formed,  and  new  plans  were  generated.  There 
was  friendly  intercourse  among  the  co-workers,  a  kindly  spirit  of  compe- 
tition arose,  and  professional  enthusiasm  was  aroused.  All  this  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  according  to  a  prearranged 
program  which  he  had  led  the  teachers  to  follow  by  asking  leading  or 
thought-questions. 

Another  commendable  device  used  by  one  progressive  superintendent 
is  a  record  of  the  county  schools,  published  monthly.  Every  teacher  is 
requested  to  subscribe  for  this  journal.     It  contains  not  only  items  of 
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interest  from  different  schools,  but  reports  of  the  health  officer,  sugges- 
tions from  farm  demonstrators,  hints  from  housewives'  leagues,  and 
other  valuable  information.     It  is  a  real  educational  journal. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  a  superintendent  can  help  his 
teachers  other  than  by  placing  her  in  a  position  and  signing  her  vouch- 
ers at  the  end  of  each  month. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

The  Rural  Inspector  of  Montana  Schools,  C.  W.  Tenney,  at  his  meet- 
ings throughout  the  State  has  various  questions  up  for  discussion. 

Among  those  that  are  proving  the  most  profitable  are : 

"Transportation  of  pupils." 

"What  size  of  school  district  is  most  efficient?" 

"How  can  a  more  equitable  basis  of  taxation  be  secured?" 

"How  can  a  good  teacher  be  secured  and  retained?" 

"What  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  caring  for  the  janitor  work?" 

"When  should  high  school  courses  be  provided?" 

"Manual  training,  sewing  and  agriculture  for  the  one-room  school." 

"School  house  plans  and  where  to  get  them." 

"Toilets,  sanitary  equipment,  etc." ;  and  "Are  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
ty run  with  the  thought  of  providing  the  best  instruction  for  the  greatest 
number  of  boys  and  girls?" 


The  Public  School  System  of  North  Carolina 

Louise  Stalvey,  '16. 

TT  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the 
Public  School  System  of  North  Carolina. 
At  the  head  of  all  other  educational  bodies  in  the  State  is  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Auditor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  it  has  power  to  administer  funds,  adopt  text-books  for  the 
schools,  make  out  the  course  of  study  and  elect  the  directors  and  trustees 
for  the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  The  Governor  is  president  of  this 
board,  and  all  meetings  are  held  in  the  executive  office.  This  board  has 
power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  government  of 
the  public  schools,  but  any  of  these  rules  and  regulations  may  be  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  when  they  are 
altered,  amended  or  repealed  the  board  has  no  power  to  reenact. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board.  He  has  general  direction  of  the  school  system,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  school  law ;  all  school  officers  are  required  to  obey  his  in- 
structions. He  keeps  in  touch  with  the  educational  condition  of  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  also  with  educational  movements  of  other  states ; 
he  counsels  county  boards  and  lectures  at  teachers'  institutes. 

The  county  is  the  unit  in  the  North  Carolina  system  of  schools. 
This  means  that  each  county  in  the  State  has  a  board  of  education, 
which  is  made  up  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  These  three  members  are  not  all  appointed  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  member 
of  the  county  board  expires  at  each  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
vacancy  is  filled  for  the  term  of  six  years.  This  board  has  general  over- 
sight over  all  the  county  schools,  apportions  county  funds,  holds  all 
school  property,  appoints  school  committeemen  for  the  different  districts 
and  makes  regulations  for  the  county  schools.  The  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  is  elected  by  this  board  for  the  term  of  two  yenrs.  He 
must  live  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  superintendent,  must  have  his 
office  at  the  county  seat,  and  he  must  hold  teachers'  meetings,  supervise 
the  work  of  the  teachers,  make  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent,  sign 
vouchers,  meet  with  the  committeemen  for  the  election  of  teachers,  and 
approve  of  the  elections,  and  in  most  cases  he  has  charge  of  the  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers.  As  his  office  is  the  most  important 
one  in  the  county,  he  should  be  paid  a  large  enough  salary  to  enable  him 
to  give  all  of  his  time  to  his  work. 

The  committee  of  the  local  school  district,  appointed  by  the  county 
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board  of  education,  is  composed  of  three  men,  each  one  of  which  serves 
for  three  years.  It  is  their  duty  to  look  after  the  school  property,  buy 
school  supplies,  elect  the  teachers,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  county 
superintendent,  and  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  census. 

The  county  funds  come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  twenty-cent  property 
and  poll  tax,  from  the  tax  on  special  classes  of  property,  as  dogs,  from 
the  special  county  tax  to  provide  for  a  four  months  term,  from  the 
special  local  tax  and  from  private  subscription,  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  has  a  fund  which  is  distributed 
per  capita  throughout  the  counties,  and  an  equalizing  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  term  up  to  the  uniform  minimum  standard. 

The  General  Assembly  has  passed  the  compulsory  education  law,  re- 
quiring that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  go  to 
school  four  months  of  the  year,  unless  providentially  hindered.  The 
county  board  of  education  appoints  attendance  officers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  this  compulsory  attendance  law. 

The  child  labor  law  says  that  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  can 
be  employed  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State 
except  as  an  apprentice,  and  then  only  after  having  attended  school  four 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  It  also  says  that  no  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  between  the  hours  of  nine  p.  m.  and  six  a.  m.  The 
county  superintendent  has  authority  to  enforce  this  law. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Associations,  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  and  the 
Girls'  Canning  Clubs,  which  are  voluntary  organizations,  have  been  of 
great  aid  in  getting  money  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  school  rooms 
and  school  grounds.  Although  these  clubs  are  not  required  by  law,  they 
are  aided  and  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 


House  Plants 

(From  Papers  for  Class  Work  in  Nature  Study,  by  Members  of  the  Junior  Class) 

•TTjf  GROUP  of  healthy,  vigorous  house  plants  with  rich  green  leaves 
v4  dotted  here  and  there  with  their  while,  pink,  or  cardinal  blos- 
%W  ■  soms,  is  enough  to  fill  any  nature-lover's  heart  with  delight,  but 
plants  cannot  live  on  the  thrills  they  stir  in  such  a  soul.  Their  cultiva- 
tion is  a  matter  requiring  care  and  skill,  and  the  true  nature-lover  enjoys 
watching  them  grow,  handling  the  soil,  and  caring  for  them  day  by  day, 
as  much  as  he  enjoys  the  artistic  effects  after  they  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
conditions  with  which  plants  have  to  contend  when  brought  into  a  living 
room  are  a  severe  trial.  The  varying  temperature  is  always  great,  the 
light  is  diffused,  and  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  especially  in  winter  when  ar- 
tificial heat  is  used.  But  it  is  wonderful  what  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained if  the  conditions  are  favorable.  The  home  may  be  made  beautiful 
indeed.  There  is  a  variety  of  plants  to  select  from,  for  almost  any 
flower  of  a  hardy  nature,  as  well  as  many  tropical  plants,  will  flourish  in 
the  house.  Chrysanthemums,  candytuft,  heliotrope,  begonias,  cinera- 
rias, petunias,  coleus,  palms,  rubber  plant,  asparagus,  smilax,  scarlet 
sage,  fancy-leaved  calladiums,  fuchsias,  and  vines,  such  as  wild  cucum- 
ber, wandering  jew,  parlor  ivy,  manettia  vine,  cobea,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  plants,  are  excellent  for  indoor  cultivation.  Geraniums  and 
ferns  are  especially  desirable,  as  they  are  hardy  and  do  not  require  much 
care.  Even  the  morning  glory  and  nasturtium  are  not  to  be  despised 
as  house  plants. 

Growing  House  Plants  Prom  Seed. 

To  grow  plants  from  seed  is  generally  better,  although  some  house 
plants  can  be  grown  more  quickly  from  cuttings.  Many  seed  can  be 
bought  for  what  one  plant  would  cost  if  bought  from  a  plant  dealer,  and 
raising  plants  from  seed  makes  one  feel  that  they  are  really  his  own. 
Furthermore,  he  has  learned  more  about  plants  in  general  and  appre- 
ciates them  more. 

Some  pot  plants  that  can  be  successfully  grown  from  seed  are  carna- 
tions, scarlet  sage,  heliotrope,  cineraria,  calceolaria,  primrose,  coleus,  and 
the  geranium,  though  this  last  is  usually  grown  from  cuttings.  Some 
vines  that  flower  all  the  winter,  such  as  the  cup  and  saucer  {cobea  scan- 
dens)  and  the  trailing  black-eyed  Susan  (thumb  ergio),  do  well  in  the 
house.  The  nasturtium  and  the  morning  glory  flourish  in  the  house  if 
placed  in  a  sunny  window.  The  smilax,  asparagus  fern,  wild  cucumber, 
and  manettia  are  beautiful  for  foliage. 

The  best  seed  flat  is  a  shallow  box  about  12  inches  wide,  15  inches 
long,  and  3  inches  deep,  but  a  cigar  box  with  holes  in  the  bottom  for 
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drainage  may  be  used.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  the  flat  about  one-half 
inch  of  little  stones,  or  some  coarse  material,  and  then  fill  it  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  top  with  soil  composed  of  three  parts  leaf  mold,  two 
parts  loam,  and  one  part  sand,  all  sifted  through  a  fine  wire  sieve.  If 
the  .seed  are  very  small,  sow  broadcast  and  press  in  gently  with  a  flat 
board ;  if  of  medium  size,  sow  in  drills  about  one-fourth  inch  deep  and 
cover  lightly  with  sifted  sand  or  leaf  mold ;  or,  if  large,  press  into  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  about  once  the  diameter  of  the  seed.  To  water  the 
flat,  either  place  it  in  a  pan  of  water  and  let  the  water  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  soil  or  put  blotting  paper  over  the  top  and  pour  on  water  until  it 
soaks  through  the  bottom  of  the  flat.  Then  cover  the  flat  with  glass  to 
hold  the  moisture  and  place  white  paper  over  the  glass  to  shut  out  light ; 
label  with  name,  date  of  planting,  and  date  of  germination ;  and  finally 
set  away  in  a  warm  place. 

The  cover  must  be  examined  daily.  If  drops  of  water  collect  on  the 
glass  they  must  be  wiped  off.  If  the  soil  gets  too  dry,  sprinkle  with  a 
rubber  sprinkler  or  a  whiskbroom,  or  let  the  flat  sit  a  short  while  in  a 
pan  of  water.  Sometimes  too  much  moisture  causes  "damping  off,"  a 
green  mossy  appearance  of  the  soil.  Should  this  happen,  stir  the 
surface  gently  with  a  hat  pin  and  leave  uncovered  a  few  hours.  When 
the  first  leaves  appear  give  the  plants  a  little  more  air ;  when  the  second 
leaves  appear  leave  off  the  cover  a  few  hours  each  day;  and  when  the 
third  pair,  or  first  true  leaves,  appear,  put  the  flat  in  a  sunny  window 
and  protect  the  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  placing  a  news- 
paper between  the  flat  and  the  window.  Leave  off  the  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  remove  the  flat  from  the  window  at  night.  Just 
before  the  fourth  pair  of  leaves  appear  take  up  little  groups  of  plants, 
separate  them  with  a  needle,  and  replant  them  one  or  two  inches  apart 
in  flats  prepared  like  the  one  for  the  seeds.  The  little  plants  must  be 
handled  very  carefully  or  the  little  hair-like  roots  through  which  the 
plants  get  their  food  will  be  broken  off  and  growth  be  delayed.  When  the 
leaves  of  the  transplanted  seedlings  touch,  shift  them  to  thumb  pots,  two- 
inch  pots,  filled  with  leaf  mold.  When  the  thumb  pot  is  full  of  roots 
shift  to  a  slightly  larger  pot,  and  when  that  one  is  full  of  roots  shift  the 
plant  to  its  permanent  home,  a  larger  pot,  or  a  window  box  that  has  been 
filled  with  well  sifted  soil  composed  of  four  parts  leaf  mold,  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  sand,  and  one  part  manure.  To  shift  plants,  hold  the 
stem  of  the  plant  between  the  fingers,  turn  the  pot  down  on  the  side, 
give  it  a  sharp  knock  on  the  edge  of  a  bench,  slip  the  lump  of  earth  out, 
and  set  it  in  another  pot.  Plants  should  be  repotted  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  if  they  need  repotting,  rather  than  in  the  fall  or  winter.  One 
should  remember  in  selecting  a  flower-pot  that  the  size  of  the  pot  and 
the  plant  should  be  in  proportion.  If  the  pot  is  too  large  the  soil  will 
sour  and  the  plnnt  die,  and  if  the  pot  is  too  small  the  plant  cannot  fret 
the  proper  nourishment  and  will  not  grow.     In  preparing  pots  and  win- 
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dow  boxes  there  must  be  .some  way  provided  for  drainage;  stones  or 

coarse  material  must  be  put  in  the  bottom  to  prevent  packing  of  the  soil ; 

moss  or  some  spongy  substance  should  be  put  over  the  coarse  material  to 

prevent  too  free  drainage,  and  the  pot  filled  with  a  well  mixed  compound 

of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  mold,  sand,  and  manure,  sifted  in  with  a  coal 

sieve. 

In  the  selection  of  a  window  box  the  space  it  is  to  occupy  and  the 

plants  that  are  to  grow  in  it  must  be  considered.     In  the  selection  of  the 

plants  for  a  window  box  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  situation  of  the 

box,  the  form  of  the  plant,  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  the  number  of  each 

kind  of  plants  to  put  in  a  box.  .  _    __  ,.„ 

*  v  Arley  V.  Moore,  '17. 

Plants  From  Cuttings,  Runners  and  Bulbs. 

One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  propagating  these  house  plants  is  by 
means  of  cuttings  or  runners.  To  start  them  from  cuttings,  do  not  select 
a  tender  growth,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Chinese  hibiscus,  and  never 
select  a  hard  woody  growth,  but  choose  one  where  the  wood  has  just  begun 
to  harden.  The  size  of  the  cutting  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  the  closeness  of  the  buds,  but  usually  it  should  measure  two  to  three 
and  a  half  inches.  Cut  it  off  at  each  end  about  one-half  an  inch  beyond 
the  bud,  leaving  three  buds  and  cut  off  all  the  leaves,  except  the  top  leaf, 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  stem.  Then  plant  it  in  damp 
sand,  deep  enough  to  cover  the  lower  bud.  Cactus,  geraniums,  carna- 
tions, hydrangeas,  petunias,  coleus,  Chinese  hibiscus,  heliotrope,  roses 
and  a  number  of  other  plants  may  be  started  in  this  way.  If  a  strong 
shoot  of  coleus  is  placed  in  a  bowl  of  water  containing  some  charcoal, 
it  will  root  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Cactus  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
is  likely  to  rot,  but  it  will  grow  if  the  cutting  is  tied  to  a  stick  and  pressed 
down  into  the  damp  sand  until  it  just  touches  the  surface. 

The  Rex  begonia  may  be  propagated  from  a  leaf  by  placing  the  leaf 
top  side  down  on  a  board  and  cutting  four  or  five  incisions  in  the  veins, 
then  placing  it  top  side  up  on  moist  sand  and  pinning  the  incisions  down 
with  toothpicks. 

If  you  wish  to  increase  your  collection  of  sword  ferns  allow  the  wiry 
stems  on  the  base  of  the  plant  to  take  root  in  the  soil.  After  they  have 
rooted  remove  them  from  the  parent  plant,  but  they  will  not  grow  if 
removed  before  being  rooted. 

Your  rubber  plant  is  liable  to  become  too  tall.  In  this  case  make  an 
incision  in  the  side  of  the  stem  and  bind  it  with  spagnum  moss.  After 
a  few  weeks  roots  will  form  and  it  may  be  cut  off  and  planted.  This 
gives  you  two  rubber  plants,  as  tbe  old  one  will  put  out  new  leaves. 

Bulbs  should  never  be  overlooked,  as  they  are  the  easiest  plants  a  be- 
ginner could  grow.  Using  the  same  soil  as  for  house  plants,  place  the 
bulbs  in  a  shallow  pot,  covering  them  lightly  with  soil  and  bury  the  pot 
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one  foot  deep  in  the  earth,  leaving  it  at  least  six  weeks,  except  the  Roman 
hyacinth,  which  will  root  in  three  weeks.  Remove  the  pots  and  place 
in  the  light  about  four  weeks  before  they  are  expected  to  bloom.  By 
removing  the  pots  at  intervals  of  ten  days  flowers  may  be  had  for  months. 
Paper-white  narcissus,  Roman  hyacinths,  Due  von  Thol  tulips  and 
Chinese  sacred  lilies  are  best  for  Christmas  blooming.  They  should  be 
started  about  the  second  week  in  October,  although  they  may  be  started 
as  late  as  November.  All  but  the  tulips  can  be  satisfactorily  grown  in 
water  and  stones.  Crocus,  anemone,  daffodils,  hyacinths  and  tulips 
flower  best  after  Christmas.  The  Bermuda  Easter  lily  should  be  forced 
December  the  first  if  it  is  to  bloom  in  time  for  Easter. 

Myrtle  Brendle,  '17. 

In  Sickness  and  In  Health. 

The  needs  of  a  plant  are  to  be  considered  if  they  are  to  be  a  success. 
To  have  a  strong  healthy  plant,  air,  water,  food  and  sunshine  are  essen- 
tial. The  leaves  of  every  plant  contain  millions  of  little  breathing  cells 
through  which  they  take  in  oxygen.  Water  is  taken  from  the  soil 
by  the  root-tips  and  carried  by  the  veins  to  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  room  in  which  they  are  placed  should  be  well  ventilated  to 
secure  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  plant  should  be  watered  fre- 
quently, as  the  dry  air  in  the  living  room  will  soon  dry  out  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Nitrogen  compounds,  mineral  matter,  and  sugar  or 
starch,  are  the  chief  foods  of  the  plant.  The  first  two  foods  mentioned 
are  taken  from  the  soil  in  dissolved  form  through  the  root-tips,  while 
the  starch  is  manufactured  in  the  leaves  by  small  bodies  that  absorb 
their  energy  from  the  sun's  rays. 

The  room  in  which  the  plants  are  placed  should  have  a  constant  tem- 
perature, varying  from  50  to  70  degrees,  but  it  should  not  vary  more 
than  20  degrees.  They  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  must  not 
be  placed  in  a  draught,  as  chilling  not  only  causes  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop,  but  retards  the  growth  of  the  plant  for  several  weeks. 
The  air  should  be  kept  moist.  A  well  filled  pan  of  water  should  be 
kept  on  the  stove. 

To  avoid  having  the  pores  of  the  leaves  choked  with  dust,  the  plant 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm  rain  frequently  or  sprinkled  with  a  rubber 
sprinkler.  If  the  breathing  cells  in  the  leaves  are  closed,  necessarily  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  hindered. 

Since  light  is  one  of  the  necessary  factors  of  starch  making,  the 
plants  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  light.  They  should  be 
turned  daily.  When  first  planted  they  should  be  placed  in  diffused  light 
and  gradually  brought  into  the  sunlight. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  over-water  the  plants,  as  this  causes 
the  soil  to  sour.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  receive  water  enough 
the  soil  will  dry  and  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.     To  test  plants  to  see 
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that  they  are  well  watered,  thump  the  pot  with  the  knuckles.  If  the  pot 
gives  back  a  hollow  empty  sound  the  soil  is  too  dry,  but  if  it  gives  back 
a  dull,  heavy  sound  it  has  water  enough.  When  the  plant  needs  water, 
pour  about  an  inch  of  water  in  the  top,  let  it  drain  for  fifteen  minutes, 
then  empty  the  water  that  has  accumulated  in  the  saucer.  When  the 
soil  has  become  too  dry,  place  the  pot  in  a  pan  of  water  and  let  it 
remain  until  it  has  thoroughly  soaked.  Try  to  prevent  this  drying  out 
of  the  soil,  however,  for  it  will  cause  the  death  of  the  plant. 

If  the  plant  is  not  doing  well  in  the  fall,  defer  the  repotting  until 
spring  and  use  liquid  fertilizer.  Fertilizer  tablets  may  be  procured 
from  seedsmen  and  mixed  according  to  direction.  A  good  fertilizer  may 
be  made  at  home  by  adding  to  one  gallon  of  water  eight  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sixteen  ounces  monobasic  calcium  phosphate  and  ten  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  When  ready  to  use  take  one  part  of  mixture  to 
thirty  parts  of  water. 

The  effect  of  coal  gas  on  house  plants  is  fatal,  for  a  little  of  it  will  kill 
the  leaves  and  buds  of  many  plants.  To  prevent  this  the  draughts  of  the 
stove  should  be  carefully  regulated  after  the  addition  of  fresh  coal.  Illu- 
minating gas  is  also  fatal  to  the  plants,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  pre- 
venting leakage  in  the  fixtures. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  danger  to  the  plants  are  the  little  insect 
pests.  Aphis,  or  aphids,  called  "plant  lice,"  suck  the  juices  from  the 
plants.  As  a  remedy,  spray  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  with  tobacco 
water.  This  water  may  be  made  by  soaking  a  handful  of  tobacco  stems 
in  one  gallon  of  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  strained  and 
diluted  to  the  color  of  weak  tea.  Then  spray  the  leaves  with  water  to 
knock  off  the  lice. 

Root  aphis  are  on  the  plant  when  it  takes  on  a  sickly  yellow  color. 
These  may  be  found  by  digging  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Watering  with 
the  tobacco  water  mentioned  above  may  be  effectual  in  destroying 
them.  If  it  is  not,  remove  the  plant  from  the  soil  and  wash  the  roots 
with  whale  oil  soap.  One-fourth  of  a  pound  of  soap  is  used  to  one 
gallon  of  water.     Then  rinse  and  repot  in  a  fresh,  clean  soil. 

Another  pest,  the  red  spider,  is  so  tiny  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  Its  presence  is  manifested  by  minute  yellow  spots  which 
appear  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  A  hot,  dry  atmosphere  encourages 
the  spider,  which  sucks  juices  from  the  plant.  When  spraying  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  with  water,  considerable  force  should  be  used,  in 
order  to  reach  the  spider  behind  its  web. 

The  mealy  bug,  which  looks  like  a  tiny  tuft  of  cotton,  is  found  in 
joints  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  Spraying  with  a  strong  stream  of 
water  may  be  effectual  in  removing  it. 

The  thrips,  living  on  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  are  small,  slender, 
black  or  brown  insects  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.     A  mixture  of 
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one  teaspoonful  of  paris  green  to  twelve  quarts  of  water  sprayed  on  the 
leaves  may  kill  them. 

Angle  worms  may  be  removed  by  watering  with  lime  water  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  days.  The  lime  water  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
twelve  quarts  of  water  with  two  pounds  of  fresh  lime.  After  the  mix- 
ture has  stood  for  two  days  pour  off  the  lime  and  apply  the  clear  water. 

Castor  oil  and  beefsteak  are  freak  remedies.  These  clog  the  soil  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Milk  used  to  wipe  the  leaves  to  make 
them  glossy  stops  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaves  and  in  time  kills  the 
plant.  If  care  and  attention  are  given  the  plant,  the  leaves  will  be 
healthy  and  glossy  without  the  aid  of  either  castor  oil,  beefsteak  or  milk. 

Helen  T.  Bell,  '17. 


Carefree 

S.    E.    KlSER. 


He  sat  around  from  day  to  day; 

He  never  worried,  rain  or  shine; 
When  other  men  were  fearing  they 

Were  facing  trouble,  not  a  sign 
Of  dread  appeared  upon  his  face; 

He  never  gave  up  to  the  blues, 
Because,  to  clearly  state  the  case, 

He  hadn't  anything  to  lose. 

When  trade  was  poor  he  didn't  care; 

But  sat  propped  back  against  the  wall ; 
If  crops  were  poor  or  merely  fair 

He  showed  no  anxiousness  at  all ; 
His  hair  grew  long,  his  toes  began, 

At  last,  protruding  from  his  shoes, 
But  he  remained  a  carefree  man ; 

He  hadn't  anything  to  lose.  — Exchange. 


Flour  and  Its  Uses 

A  Study  in  Home  Economics 

Sallie  Lassitee,  '16. 

CHE  study  of  flour  aud  of  its  many  uses  was  the  principal  topic 
in  the  cooking  course  the  first  eight  weeks.  The  classes  which 
are  taking  this  course  meet  once  every  week;  the  period  for  it  is 
two  hours.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  teacher  takes  the  discus- 
sion of  the  topic  for  the  day.  Then  the  remainder  of  the  period  is  spent 
in  the  laboratory,  carrying  out  and  proving  what  has  been  discussed. 

You  have  often  heard  the  expression,  "Cotton  is  king,"  but  it  is  not 
true ;  "Flour  is  king."  It  is  more  necessary  for  you  to  have  bread  than 
clothes.  The  story  of  flour  should  be  taught  to  every  child.  Each  of  us 
eats  the  average  amount  of  a  barrel  of  flour  per  year  and  thousands  of  us 
never  stop  to  think  where  it  came  from  and  what  it  means  to  us.  To 
know  the  story  of  bread  is  to  know  the  story  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial progress.  We  can  follow  it  from  the  man  in  the  cave  to  the  man  in 
the  skyscraper. 

We  cannot  trace  back  to  where  wheat  really  originated;  some  say  it 
was  a  weed  and  some  say  it  was  not,  but  we  do  not  know.  We  have  been 
having  wheat  as  far  back  as  you  can  trace,  but  people  did  not  know  how 
to  use  it.  A  long  time  ago  some  people  stood  still  and  cried  for  bread, 
while  others  were  working,  both  mentally  and  physically,  trying  to  find 
the  means  of  getting  bread.  ISTow,  not  only  do  we  have  bread,  but  it  is 
very  cheap. 

Wheat  is  raised  and  harvested  in  the  country,  taken  to  a  mill  and 
ground  into  flour. 

A  normal  sample  of  wheat-flour  consists  roughly  of  10  parts  of 
moisture,  72  of  starch,  14  of  nitrogenous  matter,  2.25  of  fatty  matter 
and  1.75  of  mineral  matter. 

Starch,  by  itself,  when  saturated  with  water,  forms  a  putty-like  mass 
devoid  of  coherence.  It  is  the  gluten  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  which  is 
the  binding  constituent  in  dough-making.  When  gluten  comes  in  contact 
with  water  it  forms  a  more  or  less  elastic  body  and  the  protein  in  the 
flour  becomes  hard.  The  proportion  of  gluten  varies  from  seven  to  fif- 
teen per  cent,  but  the  quantity  of  gluten  is  by  no  means  the  only  standard 
of  the  commercial  value  of  the  flour,  the  quality  also  counting  for  much. 

The  color  of  the  flour  depends  largely  upon  the  quality.  It  varies 
from  a  rich  creamy  white  to  a  dull  grey.  The  tints  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  certain  substances.  White  denotes  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  starch.     Brown  and  yellow  are  sure  proofs  of  un- 
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due  proportion  of  particles  of  bran,  and  the  greyish  flour  always  con- 
tains impurities. 

There  are  three  main  classes  of  flour : 

1.  Patent  Flour:  bran  and  germ  removed. 

2.  Whole  Wheat  Flour:  outer  layer  of  grain  removed,  leaving  some  bran 
and  the  germ. 

3.  Graham  Flour:  the  entire  grain  ground  into  flour.  Often  this  flour  is 
bolted  or  sifted  before  being  put  on  the  market,  and  it  is  often  adulterated 
with  extra  bran. 

When  we  began  this  course  in  the  fall,  we  found  the  kind  of  flour  you 
have  depends  largely  upon  the  time  of  year  the  wheat  is  harvested.  The 
winter  wheat  produces  pastry  flour,  which  we  use  for  biscuits,  cakes,  and 
all  baking  powder  mixtures.  It  is  smooth,  light  colored,  and  will  keep 
its  shape  after  being  squeezed  in  the  hand.  Then  we  have  the  spring 
wheat,  which  produces  flour  that  is  used  for  all  breads  made  from  yeast. 
It  is  not  soft,  has  a  dark  color  and  falls  apart  after  being  squeezed  in 
the  hand. 

In  the  study  of  biscuit  dough  we  found  it  was  used  for  biscuit,  crust 
for  meat  pies,  short  cake,  cinnamon  rolls,  fried  puffs  and  soup  sticks. 
This  is  the  proportion  of  ingredients  we  used  for  our  recipe :  two  cups  of 
flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  fat  and  two-thirds  cup  of  milk. 

For  bread  (one  loaf)  we  used  the  following  recipe:  Three  cups  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  liquid  (milk  or  milk  and  water),  one-half  to  one  cake 
of  compressed  yeast,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lard  or  butter. 

Directions  for  Making  Bread. 

Scald  milk  in  double  boiler,  add  water  to  make  it  lukewarm  (100°  F). 
Add  yeast  and  sugar  and  let  stand  five  minutes  for  yeast  to  begin  grow- 
ing. Add  one-half  of  the  flour  and  beat  well,  add  salt  and  fat  and  remain- 
ing flour  and  knead  twenty  minutes.  Put  dough  in  greased  bowl,  grease 
top  of  bread  and  let  rise  to  double  its  bulk  (about  one  and  one-half  hours 
at  79  to  95°  F).  Work  ten  minutes  or  until  all  bubbles  of  gas  are  out, 
Let  rise  again  to  double  its  bulk.  Work  ten  minutes,  shape  into  loaf, 
put  in  greased  pans.  Grease  top  and  let  rise  to  double  bulk  (50  to  60 
minutes).  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  hot  oven  (400°  F),  decrease  heat  to 
moderate  oven  (350°  F)  and  bake  from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes  in  all, 
or  until  no  steam  is  given  off  by  loaf. 

Next  we  took  up  the  subject  of  cakes.  Under  this  we  studied  the 
classes  of  cakes  as  follow:  Butter  cakes,  pound  cake,  fruit  cake,  and 
cup  cake.    Without  butter:  sponge  cake  and  angel  food. 

We  had  two  methods  for  mixing  cakes : 

1.  Cream  butter. 

2.  Add  sugar  gradually  and  cream  well. 

3.  Add  beaten  yolks,  if  used,  and  beat  well. 

4.  Add  dry  ingredients,  mixed  and  sifted  alternately,  with  the  liquid. 

5.  Cut  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites. 
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II. 

1.  Break  the  eggs  into  the  mixing  bowl  without  separating  the  whites  and 
yolks,  and  beat  well. 

2.  Add  sugar  and  beat  thoroughly. 

3.  Add  milk  and  then  the  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  the  dry  ingredients, 
and  beat  again. 

4.  Add  the  melted  fat. 

5.  Beat  all  thoroughly  before  putting  mixture  into  the  pan. 

From  this  outline  of  the  course  you  can  see  we  have  about  covered 
the  subject  of  flour  and  its  uses.  Taking  flour  as  in  the  diagram,  flour  is 
the  center  of  the  circle  and  its  uses  are  the  radii  of  the  circle. 
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Learning  to  Use  Maps 

Jessie  Daniel,  '16. 

ROW  do  you  teach  maps  in  your  fifth  grade  so  that  they  will  mean 
the  most  possible  to  those  children  in  their  future  work  ?  Before 
you  can  teach  maps,  you  must  have  a  clear  concept  of  what  a  map 
really  is.  You  say  a  map  is  a  picture.  What,  then,  is  the  function  of  a 
picture  ?  It  is  to  convey  a  thought  or  idea.  To  make  the  definition  of  a 
map  more  definite,  is  it  not  a  picture  by  means  of  which  we  can  tell  at  a 
glance  certain  of  the  place  facts  about  any  place  ?  For  example,  turning 
to  your  map  of  North  Carolina,  do  you  not  see  at  a  glance  its  shape, 
surface,  and  get  an  idea  of  its  size  and  climate  ? 

You  may  say  that  we  get  all  of  these  facts  from  the  text,  and  ask 
why  we  should  bother  with  a  map.  I  admit  that  we  do  get  these  facts 
from  the  text,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  medium  by  which  we  read 
maps  and  by  which  we  read  the  printed  page.  When  we  read  a  map 
our  understanding  is  appealed  to  through  the  various  symbols  used : 
as  the  symbol  for  a  city  or  town,  the  one  for  a  river,  and  so  on.  We 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  relations  between  different  places  according  to 
surface  conditions,  the  direction  and  distance  from  each  other;  and  we 
are  able  to  image  these  things  in  our  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
text  appeals  simply  through  the  written  word.  The  child  is  left  to 
imagine  these  conditions  and  relations,  a  thing  which  he  cannot  well  do 
unless  he  has  previously  studied  the  map. 

Map  study  should .  precede  the  study  of  the  text,  as  you  may  infer 
from  the  above.  When  a  child  reads  the  text,  having  previously  studied 
the  map,  he  finds  that  he  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  a  certain  topic. 
In  the  further  study  of  the  text,  the  teacher  should  make  it  her  duty  to 
encourage  the  habit  of  turning  back  to  the  map,  because  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  cause  or  reason  for  a  certain  thing  can  be  traced  back  to 
some  earth  fact. 

What  essential  facts  must  a  child  be  familiar  with  before  he  can  intel- 
ligently read  a  map?  He  certainly  must  know  the  directions,  the  sym- 
bols that  have  been  selected  to  indicate  the  various  place  facts,  something 
about  distances,  and  how  to  use  a  scale  in  illustrating  distances.  It  is 
also  very  essential  that  their  work  in  home  geography  should  be  thorough. 
This  part  of  geography  includes  the  study  of  hills,  mountains,  plateaus, 
plains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  about  eleven  other  terms,  which  study  does  not 
mean  that  they  should  have  merely  the  memorized  definitions,  but  it 
does  mean  that  they  should  have  such  a  definite  idea  of  these  terms  that 
when  they  hear  any  one  of  them  called  they  will  at  once  image  that 
term  in  their  minds.     For  example,  take  the  term  plain.     If  the  child 
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has  not  definite  concrete  notions  applicable  to  a  plain,  what  will  it  mean 
to  point  out  one  on  the  map  to  him? 

Directions  may  be  taught  by  .several  illustrations.  For  example,  the 
sun  rises  in  the  East  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  sets  in  the  West, 
which  direction  is  opposite  the  East.  Then  face  the  West  and  the  right 
hand  will  be  toward  the  North  and  the  left  toward  the  South.  At  mid- 
day your  shadow  will  point  toward  the  North.  After  one  is  fixed  the 
others  may  be  more  easily  fixed  in  mind.  Then,  again,  at  night  we 
have  the  Worth  star.  You  will  find  that  the  children  like  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  different  stars  they  have  seen,  and  that  they  also  like 
to  study  them  and  learn  their  names. 

When  directions  have  been  taught,  the  next  essential  thing  is  to  put 
this  fact  into  practice.  Let  the  children  give  the  direction  of  certain  ob- 
jects in  the  room  from  the  teacher's  desk,  from  the  stove,  and  from  the 
blackboard,  until  they  can  master  them  without  any  trouble. 

It  is  a  good  idea  now  to  have  them  draw  a  map  of  the  school  room 
showing  the  location  of  doors,  windows,  teacher's  desk,  blackboard  and  a 
few  other  prominent  objects  in  the  room.  They  might  do  this  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  to  show  it  to  some  one  who  did  not  know  its  size  and 
shape,  and  who  did  not  know  anything  about  the  furnishings  of  the  room. 
For  drawing  the  map  it  is  better  that  each  child  have  a  piece  of  paper 
exactly  the  same  size,  since  both  the  size  and  shape  have  much  to  do  with 
the  drawing  of  the  map.  Suppose  the  paper  is  9"  by  12",  let  the  chil- 
dren number  the  narrower  edges  a  and  b.  If  the  seats  are  movable,  let 
the  children  turn  them  so  that  they  will  face  the  North,  in  order  that 
they  may  better  get  the  directions  fixed.  Now  have  them  place  their 
paper  so  that  the  edge  marked  a  will  be  in  the  North  direction.  You 
want  them  to  get  it  fixed  in  their  minds  that  the  furthest  edge  of  the 
paper  from  them  is  the  North;  the  nearest  edge,  South;  the  East,  on 
their  right ;  and  the  West,  on  their  left. 

To  get  the  dimensions  of  the  room  it  is  very  much  better  for  the  chil- 
dren to  do  the  actual  measuring.  They  may  measure  with  the  yard- 
stick, or  it  may  be  easier  for  them  to  measure  with  a  string ;  then  measure 
the  string  on  a  yardstick.  After  they  have  gotten  the  dimensions  of  the 
room,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  a  scale.  The  two  things  to  consider  in 
making  the  scale  are  the  dimensions  of  the  paper  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  room.  After  they  have  measured  the  room  and  are  ready  to  make  the 
map  they  will  see  that  they  can  not  put  the  actual  length  of  the  room  on 
their  paper.  Then  by  your  questioning  let  them  suggest  a  way  of  doing 
this.  When  they  have  gotten  a  definite  notion  of  a  scale,  go  back  and 
complete  the  map.  Then,  when  the  map  is  completed  ask  them  questions 
to  find  out  whether  their  map  is  accurate :  For  example,  "How  far  is  it 
from  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  room  to  the  Southwest  corner  ?"  "from 
the  Northwest  corner  to  the  Southeast?"  To  verify  these  answers  have 
them  actually  to  measure  these  distances.     If  the  map  distance  does  not 
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tally  with  the  real  measurement  the  trouble  may  be  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  scale  or  possibly  some  child  has  confused  the  directions.  What- 
ever these  difficulties  are  they  should  bo  straightened  here.  By  all  means 
give  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  right 
concept  of  this  work. 

After  this  has  been  done,  take  the  class  out  and  get  such  data  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  map  of  the  school  yard,  and  the  situation  of  the 
building.  In  the  drawing  of  this  map  we  should  show  any  streams, 
knolls  and  valleys  that  may  be  here.  We  can  do  this  with  the  crayola, 
using  as  far  as  possible  the  color  that  is  used  on  the  maps  in  the  book. 
For  example,  use  dark  brown  for  the  most  elevated  part.  This  is  per- 
haps the  best  place  to  teach  the  various  other  symbols,  such  as  the  sym- 
bol for  a  river,  and  a  lake,  because  the  school  ground  will  certainly  con- 
tain some  depressions  that  will  illustrate  these  conditions.  You  can  be- 
gin with  those  that  you  will  need  on  the  map,  and  lead  up  to  those  that 
you  will  not  need,  as  the  one  for  a  town  or  city. 

It  is  possible  that  in  drawing  the  above  map  they  have  not  held  the 
North  edge  furthest  from  them ;  perhaps  it  has  been  the  East.  Now 
ask  them  to  hang  their  maps,  or  place  them  on  their  desks,  so  that  you 
can  read  them  correctly.  Some  child  will  not  remember  that  the  North 
edge  is  the  furthest  from  you,  the  South  nearest  you,  the  East  on  your 
right,  and  the  West  on  your  left. 

By  this  time  the  child  will  be  able  to  interpret  a  map  as  related  to  the 
various  place  facts.  Now  he  is  ready  to  pass  to  the  physical,  relief, 
political,  agricultural,  rainfall,  and  the  various  other  maps. 

Let  me  urge  the  necessity  of  thorough  map  study  in  the  grammar 
grades,  as  all  geography  hinges  upon  them,  and  history  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  without  their  use. 
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A  Century  of  Little  Girls 

One  went  basked  in  stiff  brocade 

And  worked  queer  sums  in  "tare  and  trett," 
And  Webster's  Spelling  Book  was  made, 

Page  after  page,  by  heart  to  get; 
And  with  her  schoolmates  on  parade 

Threw  a  rose  at  Lafayette. 

One  in  pantalettes  and  shawl 

Sedately  walked,  a  proper  lass ! 
She  in  the  Old  Lyceum  Hall 

Heard  Jenny  Lind!  and,  class  by  class, 
Her  school  went  forth  to  view  the  pall, 

The  catafalque  of  Lincoln,  pass. 


To  dance  the  two-step  o'er  and  o'er. 


One  wore  huge  sleeves,  and  thought  great  cheer 

To  dance  the  two-step  o'er  and  o'er. 
She  worked  the  Cuban  flag  and  spear 

Upon  a  soft  pillow  for 
A  youthful  cousin  volunteer 

That  summer  of  the  Spanish  War. 

The  last  can  ride  and  swim  and  wend 

On  camp-fire  hikes;  and  yet  would  she 
Tales  of  her  forbears  hear  no  end ! 

And  oft  she  cries,  "What  fun  'twould  be 
If  they  could  come  alive,  and  spend 

The  afternoon,  and  stay  to  tea !" 

— Sarah  1ST.  Cleghorn  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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Special  Fea-  Some  of  the  live  problems  in  North  Carolina  educa- 

tures  of  this  tional  affairs  are  featured  in  this  number  of  The  Quae- 
Number  terly.      "How    does    it    work?"    "Where   has    it    been 

tried?"  are  the  two  questions  people  naturally  ask  when  any  plan  is  pro- 
posed. "Tried  and  succeeded"  could  be  stamped  on  every  article  in  this 
issue.  After  the  problems  that  are  featured  were  chosen,  the  place  where 
each  particular  problem  is  being  successfully  solved  was  selected,  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  was  pushing  the  plan  through  was  asked  to  tell  the 
simple  story  of  how  it  worked.  The  articles  speak  for  themselves.  Oth- 
ers, as  well,  could  tell  stories  of  achievement,  for  North  Carolina  is  full 
of  them,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  indifferent  what  can  be  done. 
What  one  can  do,  another  can  do,  also,  but  each  in  his  own  way. 


Problems  that  Consolidation,  supervision,  superintendent's  duties, 
are  Yours  and  and  elimination  of  illiteracy,  on  first  thought  seem  to  be 
the  Superin-  problems  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  superintendent,  but 
tendent  s  when  one  stops  to  think,  he  realizes  that  the  superintend- 

ent is  simply  the  leader,  the  executive  head  of  a  county,  and  he  readily 
sees  that  the  problems  are  of  vital  interest  to  every  teacher  who 
helps  execute  the  plans  of  the  superintendent ;  of  every  patron  of  the 
school — the  fathers  and  mothers ;  of  every  taxpayer,  who  should  know 
what  the  superintendent,  his  expert  agent,  is  doing  with  his  money. 
North  Carolina  has  solved  some  problems  that  are  at  an  acute  stage 
in  other  states.     The  system  of  the  county  unit,  which  we  take  for 
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granted,  is  a  problem  that  many  states  are  working  on.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Education  recommends  it  to  all  the  states  ex- 
cept those  in  New  England,  where  the  township  system  has  long  been 
successful.  Many  states  are  almost  wrangling  over  the  state  adoption 
of  text-books.  This  is  settled  here.  Some  of  our  problems  are  no 
longer  problems  in  other  states.  Consolidation  is  unquestioned  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  supervision  is  well  established  in  some  sections.  Mon- 
tana's problem  of  illiteracy  is  almost  negligible.  Some  counties  in  North 
Carolina  are  handling  the  health  question  so  successfully  the  problem  is 
practically  settled.  It  is  well  for  each  section  to  take  note  of  the  prob- 
lems that  belong  to  it  peculiarly. 


Many  Things  "One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  done  well"  was  perhaps 

Well  Done  a   good  maxim   for   a    slower   age ;   but   this    revision, 

"Many  things  at  a  time,  but  all  done  well,"  seems  to  fit 
this  age  better. 

The  teacher  who  feels  that  she  is  too  busy  with  the 
"C  '  d"  ?  routine  of  daily  grind  to  keep  up  with  live  questions  is  a 

"grind,"  and  her  work  is  probably  grinding  her  soul  and 
body  away.  If  she  would  only  look  up,  catch  a  vision  of  the  broader 
field  in  which  she  is  working,  she  will  return  to  the  daily  routine  so 
refreshed  that  she  will  find  it  is  no  longer  grinding. 


Success  of  the  North  Carolina  took  up  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart's 
Moonlight  challenge  last  winter  and  went  to  work  determined  to 

Schools  bj0£  0U£  eveIy  vestige  of  white  illiteracy  in  North  Caro- 

lina. It  looks  now  as  if  she  is  going  to  succeed.  "Moonlight  School 
Month"  will  be  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  education 
by  the  time  this  issue  is  out.  It  has  been  a  great  month.  Long  before 
the  appointed  time  schools  were  breaking  out  all  over  the  state  and  volun- 
teer teachers  had  come  forth  by  the  hundreds,  not  only  teachers,  but 
club  women,  business  men,  members  of  various  organizations,  notably  the 
Junior  Order,  and  individuals.  Some  people  who  thought  they  had  no 
illiterates  among  them  found  among  their  neighbors  virile  men  and 
women  who  had  so  overcome  the  handicap  that  few  realized  they  had  a 
handicap.  Which  is  being  helped  most,  teachers  or  taught,  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  Rural  districts,  small  towns,  and  large  towns  are  stirred ;  on  the 
movement  goes — whither,  no  one  can  say.  One  goal  will  assuredly  be 
gained  unless  all  other  states  get  in  line  and  work  as  hard :  North  Caro- 
lina will  climb  up  the  column  in  the  roll  of  the  states  when  the  census  of 
white  illiterates  is  taken.  If  this  were  the  only  aim,  it  would  be  low, 
indeed,  and  perhaps  unworthy,  but  this  stands  for  a  lifting  of  all  forces 
in  the  state  to  a  higher  level. 
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The  near-illiterate  will  be  here,  thousands  strong,  but 

nr  t"  ^ey  w*^  not  ^e  ^e^  ^on^  *n  ^at  condition.     The  night 

school  will  become  a  fixture  everywhere.  It  may  mean 
that  the  21-year  age  limit  will  be  removed  from  the  attendance  law  and 
all  who  can  and  will,  regardless  of  age,  go  to  school.  This  will  lead  to 
increased  teaching  force.  The  teachers  will  pass  from  the  volunteer  to 
the  paid  class.     But  this  is  stepping  a  little  ahead. 


All  Honor  to  To  the  press  of  North  Carolina  is  largely  due  the  sue- 

the  Press  of 

North  cess  of  the  moonlight  school  movement.    The  newspapers, 

Carolina  dailies  and  weeklies,  have  cooperated  in  every  possible 

way.     They  have  featured  the  plans,  published  facts,  and  had  editorials 

printed.     The  placing  of  material  and  the  headlines  are  the  indications 

that  prove  the  attitude  of  a  paper  toward  a  subject,  and  the  moonlight 

school  material  has  been  given  good  space,  in  prominent  places,  and  has 

had  strong  headlines. 


The  school  bulletin,  some  superintendents  are  finding 
Peool  Kno  ou*'  *s  ^ne  Des^  wa^  ^°  have  heart  to  heart  talks  with  the 
teachers  or  to  let  people  know  what  the  schools  are  doing. 
These  bulletins  are  of  two  types.  One  is  for  teachers  only,  which  the 
superintendent  uses  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  teacher  in  direct  touch 
with  him.  The  other  type  is  a  sheet  that  is  published  for  the  patrons  of 
the  school  as  well  as  for  the  teacher.  The  bulletin  published  in  Edge- 
combe County  is  an  excellent  representative  of  this  type.  Superintendent 
Pittman  tells  the  story  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly.  There  is  a  big 
field  here. 

The  county  papers  could  do  much  to  help  the  cause  of  education  by 
giving  publicity  to  educational  matters  that  have  news  value.  They  are 
not  only  willing  to  publish  the  news,  but  are  eager  for  it.  The  idea  that 
a  school  has  no  news  worthy  of  publication,  except  the  honor  roll,  which 
appeals  only  to  the  vanity  of  the  children  whose  names  appear,  is  absurd. 
A  mistaken  modesty  often  keeps  a  person  from  telling  what  he  is  doing. 
One  who  blows  his  own  horn  is  held  in  derision,  but  the  one  who  can 
make  the  deed  stand  out  and  speak  for  itself  without  any  of  the  "big  I" 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

"Stories  are  five  feet  thick  everywhere,"  is  what  some  one  has  truly 
said.  Each  county  should  have  some  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  these  stories 
and  dig  them  up.  Every  county  paper  could  be  made  as  interesting  to 
its  readers  as  the  New  York  Times. 
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Publicity  Advertisement  is  the  term  used  when  presenting  to  the 

vs. 
Advertise-  public  the  virtues  of  an  article  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 

ment  ing  in  money  returns.     Publicity  is  presenting  to  the 

public  news,  a  cause,  or  anything  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  or 

feeding  interest.     Advertising  pays  and  publicity  pays.     Publicity  and 

boosting  are  not  synonymous.     The  Advertisers'  Association  stands  most 

of  all  for  honesty.     The  one  who  gives  out  news  should  be  as  honest  as 

the  tradesman.    Most  of  all  should  the  one  who  sends  forth  educational 

news  be  honest. 

Prof.  O'Shea's  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
Work  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  now  has  charge  of  the  "Home 
Mothers'  anc[    School   Department"    in    the   Mothers'   Magazine. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  that 
any  magazine  is  making  to  the  cause  of  the  child.  Prof.  O'Shea,  because 
of  his  position  in  a  great  university,  has  an  outlook  over  the  world  and 
yet  he  is  a  man  who  understands  children,  teachers  and  parents  so 
thoroughly  that  he  can  interpret  the  child  for  the  teacher  and  the 
parent.  He  has  the  rare  power  of  clarifying  the  vague,  of  analyzing 
the  problem  that  seems  individual  in  such  a  way  that  one  sees  clearly  the 
principle  involved,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the  remedy.  All  who 
come  within  the  range  of  Prof.  O'Shea's  personality,  whether  through 
what  he  writes  or  through  attending  his  classes,  catch  his  rare  spirit  of 
optimism,  an  optimism  based  on  light  and  understanding. 

The  May  number  of  the  Mothers'  Magazine  contained  an  interesting 
personality  sketch  of  Prof.  O'Shea,  and  a  "Key  to  Child  Training," 
which  should  be  in  the  scrap  book  of  every  teacher  and  mother.  In  the 
June  number  Prof.  O'Shea  tells  why  he  consented  to  take  charge  of  this 
department  after  having  declined  a  number  of  requests  to  write  for  mag- 
azines. Each  number  since  has  had  an  interesting  article  and  analyses 
of  various  problems  that  have  been  submitted. 


Who  Will  "Who  will  board  the  teacher?"  is  a  question  that  we 

Board  the  hear  in  many  of  our  country  communities.     So  serious  is 

Teacher?  ^js  problem  that  good  teachers  sometimes  refuse  certain 

schools  because  they  find  that  the  only  places  where  they  can  board  are 
undesirable.  Why  do  the  better  class  of  people  refuse  to  board  her? 
The  reasons  for  this  are  many  and  varied :  often  the  teachers  are  young 
girls  who  believe  that  when  work  is  over  they  have  a  right  to  have  a 
good  time.  Their  idea  of  a  good  time  consists  of  a  long  list  of  callers, 
late  hours,  irregularity  at  meals  and  other  things  that  worry  a  house- 
keeper. All  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  a  few ;  therefore  board  is  refused 
to  all  teachers.  In  some  places,  however,  some  of  the  best  people  like  to 
board  teachers  for  the  influence  they  will  have  over  the  children  in 
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the  family.  Occasionally  a  teacher  demands  more  service  than  a  private 
family  is  willing  to  give  her.  In  some  communities  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  servants  and  the  housewife  is  unwilling  to  add  to  her  already  full 
day's  work  by  boarding  the  school  teacher. 

In  trying  to  solve  this  problem  some  places  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
the  teacherage.  In  some  places  it  has  been  successful,  in  others  it  has 
not.  One  can  see  how  the  teacherage  would  be  a  boon  to  a  principal  with 
a  family,  as  the  parsonage  is  to  the  minister.  But  the  biggest  problem 
is  for  the  young  woman,  and  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural 
sections  are  young  women.  Sometimes  when  there  are  two  or  more 
mature  women  employed,  the  teacherage  has  also  met  with  success.  The 
reasons  for  this  is  that  the  teachers  have  a  home  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
munity. Often  the  teachers  like  it  and  are  willing  to  stay  more  than  one 
year  at  a  school.  Furthermore,  the  people  may  become  interested  and 
employ  her  to  do  community  work  during  the  summer  months.  It  would 
not  be  successful,  however,  if  all  the  teachers  were  immature  girls,  for 
the  teacherage  does  not  afford  the  proper  chaperonage.  One  inconsider- 
ate girl  can  bring  all  teachers  into  ill  repute.  We  of  the  south  still  cling 
to  the  old  idea  of  the  protection  of  the  young  women,  and  the  teacherage 
does  not  afford  this  protection. 

There  is  at  least  one  teacherage  in  this  state,  the  one  in  Pamlico 
County,  and  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  being  awaited  wTith  interest 
by  many  North  Carolinians. 


Suggestions 

Language  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Language  is  the  medium  we  use  to  express  our  thoughts  to  others; 
therefore  the  purpose  of  teaching  language  is  to  give  children  the  ability 
to  express  their  thoughts  fluently,  clearly,  and  correctly. 

In  order  to  realize  this  purpose  the  teacher  must  work  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  enrichment  of  vocabulary,  the  organization  or  sequence  of 
ideas,  and  correct  form.  But  she  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  that 
thought  is  a  prerequisite  in  all  language  work,  and  that  the  development 
of  thought  and  the  desire  to  express  this  thought  to  others  is  the  first  step 
toward  realizing  this  purpose. 

There  is  so  much  live  material  right  around  the  child,  things  in  which 
he  is  interested  and  desires  to  tell  to  others,  that  for  the  first  three  grades, 
at  least,  there  is  little  use  of  a  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
language.  The  children's  home  life,  nature,  games,  picture  study,  and 
the  literature  that  appeals  to  them  furnish  suggestive  themes  for  success- 
ful language  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  the  children's  language  development  is 
the  literature  that  touches  their  hearts — the  stories,  poems,  rhymes  and 
jingles  that  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  stir  their  emotions.  It  is  true, 
"language  is  caught,  not  taught."  Because  of  the  child's  instinctive 
response  to  sound  and  rhythm,  and  of  his  instinctive  impulse  to  imitate 
he  will  unconsciously  use  in  his  conversation  the  exact  expressions  that 
impressed  him  most.  Take  story-telling,  for  instance.  In  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  story  the  child  will  unconsciously  tell  it  in  the  language  in 
which  it  was  told  him.  This  should  warn  the  teacher  that  she  cannot  be 
too  careful  of  her  own  language.  Not  only  is  the  vocabulary  increased  in 
.story-telling,  but  organization  is  brought  out  in  getting  the  pictures  and 
in  the  work  for  dramatization.  Since  the  literature  that  is  placed  before 
the  child  exerts  such  a  great  influence  on  his  language  development  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  him  the  very  best. 

Some  of  the  best  results  in  language  may  be  obtained  in  free  conversa- 
tion periods.  The  opening  exercises  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
this.  This  is  a  means  of  getting  naturalness  and  freedom  of  expression, 
and  of  banishing  the  stiff,  formal  atmosphere  that  is  such  a  deadly 
enemy  to  language  work. 

Nature  is  a  very  interesting  source  for  language  training.  It  has  a 
great  aesthetic  value  for  the  child.  By  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
nature  and  the  expression  used  in  connection  with  it,  the  child's  language 
naturally  takes  on  vividness  and  beauty.  Nature  study  has  many  differ- 
ent phases  in  which  the  child  is  especially  interested — the  study  of  birds, 
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their  nests,  clothing,  and  food ;  of  animals,  the  different  kinds  and  their 
habits ;  of  flowers  and  plants,  their  growth  and  culture.  If  the  grade  has 
its  own  bulbs  or  flower  garden,  the  children  will  love  to  tell  what  is  needed 
for  their  growth. 

Picture  study  excites  the  imagination  and  thus  increases  fluency  and 
vividness  of  expression.  One  would  be  surprised  at  the  originality  of  the 
stories  which  the  children  draw  from  the  pictures.  How  impression 
leads  to  expression  is  clearly  shown  here.  The  children  may  be  led  to 
organize  by  skillful  questions,  but  they  should  be  left  to  fill  in  all  details. 

We  have  seen  that  by  giving  the  child  a  subject  that  he  desires  to  talk 
about,  fluency  of  expression  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  that  by  skillful 
questioning  the  child  will  be  led  to  organize  his  thoughts.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  in  language  work  is  the  securing  of  the  correct  form. 

Correct  form  is  due  largely  to  imitation.  The  forms  of  expression  the 
child  hears  daily  naturally  exert  a  great  influence  on  his  habit  of  speech. 
Even  the  child  who  hears  the  correct  form  in  the  schoolroom  may  not 
carry  it  over  into  his  daily  life.  This  is  why  contact  with  the  best  should 
be  supplemented  by  habit-forming  exercises.  The  teacher  may  find  it 
helpful  to  keep  a  list  of  the  errors  of  speech  common  among  the  pupils 
and  to  plan  exercises  to  overcome  these  errors.  These  may  be  best  cor- 
rected through  games  in  which  the  main  purpose  is  to  have  each  pupil 
use  the  correct  form  as  many  times  as  possible.  These  correct  forms  must 
be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  frequent  and  varied  repetitions.  The  children 
may  be  led  to  make  simple  rules  concerning  the  use  of  forms. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  language  work  should  be  largely  oral,  for 
it  is  through  the  oral  that"  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  written.  Good 
oral  language  must  precede  good  written  language  just  as  talking  must 
come  before  reading.  There  are  endless  opportunities  to  teach  correct 
written  form  through  this  oral  composition.  The  teacher  may  bring  the 
correct  form  before  the  children  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  The  best 
results  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  original  stories  the  children  con- 
tribute on  the  board,  for  then  they  see  at  once  the  need  of  capitalization 
and  punctuation  is  making  the  thought  clear.  If  sufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  this  kind  of  work  there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  correction  in 
the  written  composition  which  comes  later. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  correct  form  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  a  means  essential  to  good  expression.  The  one  thing  that  the 
teacher  must  ever  keep  in  mind  is  that  thought  is  the  chief  aim.  Without 
thought  there  can  be  no  expression  that  is  worth  while. 

Mary  Secrest. 

Extracts  From  Other  Papers. 
Correctness  of  form  can  and  will  naturally  follow  free,   organized 
thought,  but  after  thought  is  once  cramped  by  emphasis  on  form  it  never 
fully  recovers  its  naturalness  again.     *     *     *     The  teacher  should  call 
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attention  to  the  clearness  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  brighter  pupils. 

*  *  *  The  rightful  relation  of  written  language  to  oral  is  that  the 
written  work  should  be  based  directly  upon  the  child's  general  oral  work. 

*  *  *  The  reasons  for  a  child's  hatred  for  written  work,  and  how 
these  may  be  eliminated,  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  poor  selection  of  sub- 
ject, one  that  does  not  meet  the  child's  interests,  as  such  a  subject  as 
"Factories,"  instead  of  subjects  on  pets,  games,  or  their  little  tasks;  the 
remedy  is  easily  found  in  giving  the  proper  subject  to  suit  the  children 
at  this  time.  (2)  There  is  a  fault  in  the  child's  lack  of  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  on  account  of  the  subject's  being  too  advanced  or  of  his  having  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  the  child  is  given  a  subject  to  write 
on  like  "Education,"  with  no  knowledge  of  how  to  begin,  he  will  naturally 
dislike  trying  to  write  about  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  subject  might 
have  been  made  an  interesting  one  through  class  discussion  and  through 
limitations.  (3)  The  subjects  are  often  too  general  or  abstract,  as  sub- 
jects like  "Trees"  or  "Truthfulness."  In  these  cases  some  specific  tree 
should  be  given.     An   abstract   subject  should  never  be  given   at   all. 

*  *  *  (5)  The  subjects  are  often  given  out  of  season,  as  a  composi- 
tion on  coasting,  in  warm  weather,  and  the  correction  is  choosing  the 
subject  to  suit  the  season.  (6)  Too  little  written  work  may  be  given. 
(7)  Too  much  may  have  been  given  and  none  managed  well.  The  last 
and  most  important  is  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  correctness  of 
form. 

The  child's  written  work  must  grow  by  degrees,  and  then  the  mechanics 
will  grow  with  it  by  degrees.  *  *  *  If  a  child  has  been  allowed  to  do 
slovenly  work  until  it  has  become  a  habit,  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the 
teacher  to  remedy  it.  Martha  Lancaster. 

One  of  the  very  best  sources  for  this  material  is  story-telling.  From 
story-telling  we  get  as  a  result  dramatization,  which  may  and  does  en- 
large the  child's  vocabulary,  first,  by  causing  impression — a  source  of  the 
passive  vocabulary;  and,  second,  in  reproducing  the  story  as  a  whole, 
expression — a  source  of  the  active  vocabulary.  Story-telling  is  a  great 
aid  to  sequence,  for  we  get  from  it,  especially  in  dramatization,  the  selec- 
tion of  characters  and  also  the  sequence  of  the  incidents.  Story-telling 
is  an  aid  to  correctness;  for  the  children  will  imitate  what  they  have 
heard ;  and  right  here,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  teacher  must  use 
correct  forms  and  words  herself.  Louise  Smaw. 

Oh,  the  memories  which  come  nocking  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us 
when  we  read  those  few  simple  words !  They  recall  the  many  weary 
hours  in  the  hot  schoolroom  laboring  over  form,  and  not  a  thing  which 
touched  our  lives  in  the  least.  Perhaps  those  lessons  were  filled  with 
long,  hard  dictation  exercises  based  on  stories  so  alive  with  interest  that 
the  pictures  fairly  danced  before  one's  eyes,  and  one  knows,  though  one 
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dared  not  then  say  it,  that  they  were  put  there  for  the  pure  joy  which 
could  come  from  them.  But  then  it  was  a  sin  to  see  anything  but  form. 
And  the  actual  presentation !  One  was  reminded  only  of  those  ugly, 
meaningless  commas,  semicolons,  hyphens  and  periods.  Then  there  were 
the  pages  and  pages  of  rules  which  were  to  be  learned  word  for  word  and 
sentences  which  seemed  to  exist  only  for  illustrating  the  rules.  How 
little  eyes  smarted  and  little  backs  ached  through  continual  bending 
above  one's  books.  Have  those  same  rules  which  caused  so  much  anguish 
been  used  a  half-dozen  times  since?  Even  those  whose  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  fanciful  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  literature  to  be  entirely 
lost,  read  the  title,  "Dictation  Lesson,"  with  a  shudder,  for  aside  from 
the  mere  drudgery  of  remembering  the  use  of  the  rules  and  marks  there 
was  the  awful  gloom  of  hours  after  school  for  those  who  forgot  them. 

Marjorie  Pratt. 
Language  Games. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  in  Language  in  the  Primary  Grades  is 
reforming  the  incorrect  grammatical  forms  which  the  child  has  formed 
before  coming  to  school.  Habits  are  formed  by  repetition,  and  our  prob- 
lem is  to  form  a  correct  habit  to  overbalance  the  incorrect  one.  In  trying 
to  solve  this  problem  we  have  found  nothing  more  effective  than  the  old 
and  probably  well  known  method  of  using  Language  Games.  These 
games  furnish  the  necessary  repetition,  at  the  same  time  appealing  to 
and  holding  the  interest  of  the  child.  They  may  grow  out  of  the  present 
need  right  in  the  schoolroom.  For  instance,  upon  noticing  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  grade  in  our  Model  School  frequently  used  "I  seen" 
for  "I  saw,"  we  introduced  this  little  game:  every  child  was  told  to  put 
his  head  on  his  desk  and  think  of  the  funniest  thing  he  ever  saw ;  after  a 
moment  they  were  told  to  raise  their  heads  and  one  child  was  allowed,  by 
the  teacher,  to  tell  the  funniest  thing  he  ever  saw ;  each  child  was  to  begin 
by  saying,  "The  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw  was — "  (and  name  the  object). 
A  game  of  this  type  can  easily  be  correlated  with  many  subjects  of  inter- 
est. It  might  be  used  just  after  a  circus  has  been  in  the  community,  or  it 
might  be  varied  and  correlated  with  reading  or  some  other  subject  by 
saying  "The  prettiest"  or  "The  ugliest  thing  I  ever  saw." 

"Hiding  the  King's  Keys"  was  a  very  interesting  game  used  in  the 
fourth  grade  to  correct  the  form  "It  is  not  me"  or  "It  is  him"  so  com- 
monly used.  The  children  closed  their  eyes  and  held  out  one  hand ;  one 
child  was  sent  from  the  room  and  while  he  was  out  one  child  in  the  room 
hid  the  keys  in  another's  hand ;  the  child  outside  was  then  called  in  and 
upon  entering  he  asked  a  certain  child,  "Have  you  the  King's  Keys?" 
He  replied,  "It  is  not  I,  it  is  he"  pointing  to  the  one  he  thinks  has  them. 
This  is  kept  up  until  the  keys  are  found.  They  are  then  hidden  again  in 
the  same  way  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before. 

"Hiding  the  Chalk"  was  a  game  used  to  correct  the  use  of  double  nega- 
tives and  is  played  very  much  like  the  one  just  mentioned.     A  child  is 
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sent  from  the  room  while  the  others  close  their  eyes;  the  teacher  then 
quickly  hides  the  chalk  in  some  one's  hand  and  calls  in  the  child  outside. 
He  asks  of  a  certain  child,  "Give  me  the  chalk."  He  replies,  if  he  hasn't 
it,  "I  haven't  anything."    He  then  questions  each  child  until  it  is  found. 

This  little  game  was  used  to  abolish  the  use  of  double  negatives  and  to 
get  the  correct  use  of  the  past  tense.  It  comes  in  very  well  for  a  rest 
period.  One  child  is  sent  from  the  room;  the  teacher  then  says  that  the 
children  she  calls  on  may  do  anything  they  please,  such  as  run,  jump, 
hop,  sing,  write  on  the  board,  go  to  the  window,  open  a  book,  or  anything 
like  that.  She  then  calls  on  five  or  six  children  who  quickly  do  some 
little  stunt ;  the  child  outside  is  then  called  in  and  asks  of  a  certain  child, 
"What  did  you  do  ?"  If  he  did  nothing  he  replies,  "I  did  nothing."  He 
then  asks  another,  who  replies,  "I  wrote  on  the  board,"  or  "I  ran,"  or 
whatever  he  did. 

Such  simple  games  as  these,  though  already  much  used  and  widely 
known,  are  still  of  great  aid  to  the  teacher  in  getting  the  primary  child 
to  use  the  correct  forms  of  speech.  Alice  Herring. 

Dramatization  of  the  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker. 

In  Language,  "The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker"  was  the  story  assigned 
for  the  week's  work.  The  telling  of  the  story  by  the  teacher,  for  pure 
enjoyment,  was  the  first  step.  The  suggestion  to  dramatize  it  grew  out 
of  this.    This  called  for  a  reproduction  by  the  children. 

After  the  story  had  been  worked  out  by  the  children,  the  teacher  told 
it  again,  using  as  much  dialogue  as  possible  and  bringing  out  the  places 
where  the  most  action  was  needed.  This  aided  in  the  dramatization 
which  followed,  because  of  the  pictures  and  action. 

Those  who  know  the  story  see  that  it  is  naturally  divided  into  ten 
scenes.     These  are  all  placed  in  the  Shoemaker's  house. 

Scene  1:  Room  in  shoemaker's  house.  Shoemaker  cuts  shoes  from  last 
piece  of  leather. 

Scene  2:    Midnight.     Elves  enter  and  make  shoes. 

Scene  3:     Next  morning.    Shoemaker  finds  shoes.    Customer  buys  shoes. 

Scene  4:     Midnight.    Elves  enter  and  make  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

Scene  5:  Next  morning.  Shoemaker  finds  shoes.  Another  customer  buys 
shoes. 

Scene  6:     Midnight.    Elves  enter  and  make  shoes. 

Scene  7:  Next  morning.  Shoemaker  and  wife  decide  to  find  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  them. 

Scene  8:     Midnight.     Shoemaker  discovers  the  elves. 

Scene  9:  Elves  dress  in  clothes  the  shoemaker  and  wife  have  made  for 
them. 

Scene  10:     Shoemaker  and  wife,  arm  in  arm,  tell  how  happy  they  are. 

Seat-work,  drawing,  and  singing  were  beautifully  correlated  with  the 
story  during  the  week  it  was  taught.  In  seat-work  the  children  cut  shoes 
and  hammers;  in  drawing,  they  drew  the  shoemaker's  shoes  with  elves 
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playing  around  them;  in  singing  they  sang  the  "Brownie"  and  "Shoe- 
maker" songs  and  did  the  "Little  Shoemaker"  dance. 

Susie  Toms  Morgan. 

Arbor  Day  Story. 
A  very  effective  part  of  our  Arbor  Day  Program  was  furnished  by  the 
third  grade  children  of  our  Model  School.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
dramatization  of  the  simple  and  well-known  story  of  "The  Boy  Who 
Hated  Trees."  The  story  was  given  for  reproduction  as  a  language  les- 
son one  day.  The  next  day  in  speaking  of  Arbor  Day  and  what  it 
meant  the  suggestion  came  from  the  children  that  we  dramatize  that  story 
for  Arbor  Day.  Thus  we  had  an  excellent  motive  for  working  up  the 
dramatization.    It  was  worked  out  under  three  main  topics : 

1.  Dick  goes  to  bed,  mumbling  about  how  he  hates  trees. 

2.  His  dream: 

a.  Different  trees  pass  before  him,  telling  of  their  values,  and  why  he 
should  like  them. 

b.  They  all  leave,  and  he  finds  himself  in  a  treeless  world. 

3.  He  awakens — 

a.  Runs  to  help  his  father  plant  trees. 
ft.  Helps  school  children  plant  trees. 

Excellent  work  was  done  by  the  children  in  supplementing,  organizing 
and  judging  of  values,  for  the  parts  of  the  story  which  were  used  had  to 
be  selected  and  arranged  effectively.  A.  H. 

Use  of  a  Picture  in  Language  in  Fourth  Grade. 

A  picture  that  tells  a  story,  the  plot  of  which  can  be  clearly  seen  and 
the  details  filled  in  by  the  children,  is  frequently  effectively  used  for  a 
language  lesson.  The  picture  used  in  this  lesson  was  a  Hallowe'en  pic- 
ture, a  copy  of  which  each  child  had.  In  the  background  of  the  picture 
was  a  man  standing  in  the  door  of  his  home,  while  in  the  foreground  and 
to  the  right  of  the  house  were  a  number  of  large  trees,  some  grass  and 
toadstools.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree  stood  two  figures.  A  little  Brownie 
holding  in  his  hand  a  mysterious  box  for  a  little  girl,  who  stood  just  in 
front  of  him  with  a  basket,  which  had  a  few  berries  peeping  out. 

I  first  asked  a  few  questions  to  call  up  their  experiences  with  other 
stories,  as  "What  time  of  year  do  Brownies  come  out  and  creep  around  ?" 
"Why  do  people  like  Brownies?"  The  next  questions  were  to  bring  out 
what  they  saw  in  the  picture,  as  "What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?" 
"What  do  you  suppose  the  Brownie  has  in  the  box  ?"  After  I  asked  these 
questions  they  had  much  discussion  guessing  what  was  in  the  box.  Sev- 
eral children,  one  by  one,  were  called  on  to  tell  real  stories  that  they  saw 
in  the  picture.  In  these  stories  the  children  filled  in  the  detail,  and 
always  led  directly  to  the  climax.  The  question  that  each  must  answer 
for  himself  was  what  the  box,  that  the  Brownie  gave  the  little  girl,  con- 
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tained.  Every  child  was  deeply  interested  while  one  told  the  story  to  see 
what  he  or  she  would  say  was  in  the  box.  One  child  said  the  box  was 
filled  with  berries,  while  another  said  it  was  filled  with  gold.  One  little 
boy,  who  realized  the  value  of  a  surprise,  said  it  was  filled  with  toads, 
which  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  all. 

In  giving  a  picture  story  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
the  children,  create  an  imaginary  story  in  them  and  a  desire  to  tell  the 
story.  Therefore  the  teacher  should  ask  a  few  definite  questions,  bring- 
ing out  the  plot  of  the  story  in  good  form,  so  when  the  details  are  filled 
in  by  the  children  they  will  naturally  be  in  a  logical  form. 

Bloomer  Vaughan. 

The  Story  of  Marquette  on  the  Sand-Table. 

The  dramatization  of  the  story  of  Marquette  was  published  in  the 
Quarterly  last  spring.  This  year  the  same  story  was  worked  out  in 
the  Fourth  Grade  at  the  Model  School  and  was  adapted  to  the  sand-table. 

The  purpose  of  the  sand-table  was  to  present  the  story  in  a  more  con- 
crete form  and  to  impress  it  more  firmly  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The 
story  for  the  sand-table  was  presented  in  about  the  same  way  as  for  the 
dramatization. 

The  sand-table  suggestion  came  from  one  of  the  pupils  and  the  others 
eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion. 

After  the  reproduction  of  the  story  the  children  decided  what  part  they 
would  work  out  on  the  sand-table,  as  they  could  not  show  it  all.  To  the 
teacher's  delight  they  decided  on  the  first  Indian  village  Marquette  and 
Joliet  visited  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  part  they  thought  most  in- 
teresting. 

Then  began  the  preparation  for  the  sand-table.  The  girls  stayed  one 
afternoon  and  dressed  the  dolls  as  Indians.  The  teacher  helped  them  in 
dressing  Marquette  and  Joliet.  Marquette  was  dressed  in  a  black  robe 
with  a  white  paper  cross  hung  around  his  neck.  He  had  a  little  black 
cloth  hat.  Joliet  was  dressed  in  a  blue  suit  with  knee  trousers.  His  hat 
was  made  of  velvet  to  represent  fur  and  a  feather  was  stuck  on  one  side. 

The  head  bands  for  the  Indians  were  made  of  paper  cut  to  represent 
feathers  and  gayly  colored. 

The  boys  stayed  another  afternoon  and  made  the  tents  and  canoes. 
These  were  made  of  brown  drawing  paper.  The  Indian  signs  were  cut 
and  pasted  on  them.  The  chief's  tent  was  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  having  more  decorations  and  larger  size.  The  pots  and  mortars  and 
pestles  for  the  corn  were  made  of  clay,  which  was  found  on  the  school 
ground. 

The  little  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  showed  was  made  by  putting 
glass  over  blue  paper,  colored  by  the  children. 

Pine  and  cedar  branches  were  used  for  the  forest  and  pine  needles 
were  scattered  on  the  sand. 
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The  children  placed  everything  on  the  sand-table.  The  forest  was  put 
on  first.  Large  branches  were  placed  on  the  back  and  smaller  ones  in 
the  village. 

The  chief's  tent  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  village  and  the  others 
were  scattered  about  on  each  side. 

The  dolls  were  placed  with  the  Indian  warriors  standing  in  a  semi- 
circle listening  to  Marquette,  who  was  placed  in  the  center  with  his  hands 
up  as  if  he  were  preaching.  Joliet  was  sitting  on  the  ground  near  Mar- 
quette. The  women  were  at  work,  some. cooking  and  others  beating  corn. 
The  dolls  were  made  to  stand  by  putting  sticks  down  their  backs  and 
sticking  them  in  the  sand. 

One  of  the  boys  made  a  wooden  cross  and  this  was  put  near  the 
shore  with  offerings  of  skin,  beads,  and  feathers  to  Marquette's  God, 
hung  on  it. 

This  work  was  of  great  value  to  the  children.  They  caught  the  spirit 
of  Marquette's  mission,  realized  the  dangers  and  hardships  he  had  to 
bear,  and  gained  a  clearer  conception  of  Indian  life. 

Their  greatest  gain  in  the  sand-table  work  was  team  work. 

Georgia  Keene. 

What  My  Woke  in  the  Model  School  Means  to  Me. 

My  observation  and  teaching  in  the  Model  School  have  made  me 
realize  the  practical  value  of  many  of  the  general  principles  underlying 
child  nature  and  the  practical  uses  of  the  right  methods  of  developing 
child  nature  as  studied  in  our  Primary  Methods. 

My  observations  were  of  two  types,  those  of  the  work  of  the  critic 
teachers  and  those  of  the  work  of  the  practice  teachers,  my  fellow-stu- 
dents. I  did  not  teach  until  after  I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
above  observations. 

In  the  observations  of  critic  teachers  I  found  that  I  observed  the 
teacher  and  her  relation  to  the  pupils  even  more  than  the  actual  work 
going  on. 

Observations  of  the  regular  work  at  the  Model  School  made  clear  to  me 
the  value  of  experience  to  any  teacher  and  also  aided  me  in  making  com- 
parisons of  the  work  done  by  teachers  of  experience  and  the  work  done  by 
my  fellow-students,  who  were  inexperienced.  By  these  comparisons  I 
was  able  to  account  for  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  practice  teachers 
and  at  the  daily  conferences  which  bore  on  the  work  done  by  those  teach- 
ers we  found  that  the  causes  of  those  difficulties  were  always  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  principle  of  the  right  method  of  teaching  had  been  vio- 
lated. The  daily  conferences  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  right  methods 
of  teaching,  and  the  problems  of  a  single  teacher  were  the  problems 
of  all. 

Outlined,  my  observations  seem  to  be  these : 
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The  Teacher. 

1.  A  person  who  loves  the  work  and  is  willing  to  make  it  vivid,  living. 

2.  A  companion  of  the  child. 

3.  A  person  of  tact,  one  who  knows  the  child,  takes  advantage  of  the 
child's  past  activities  and  present  desires. 

4.  A  promoter  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

5.  An  economizer  and  time  saver. 

6.  A  person  of  high  standards,  worthy  of  imitation. 

And,  now,  I  shall  sum  up  some  things  that  are  to  me  no  longer  heard  of 
things,  but  things  of  actual  experience.     The  facts  are: 

1.  To  do  my  best  work  I  found  that  I  must  love  the  work. 

2.  To  get  good  results  from  the  lesson  presented  I  must  know  more 
about  the  subject-matter  than  I  expect  to  teach  the  child,  and  that  I 
must  have  the  subject-matter  well  in  hand. 

3.  To  be  able  to  allow  for  possible  difficulties :  hard  words,  wrong  con- 
ceptions, opportunities  for  getting  away  from  the  lesson,  I  must  see  the 
subject-matter,  lesson,  from  the  child's  point  of  view  while  making  my 
plan. 

4.  To  get  the  most  from  the  child  I  must  know  his  past  life  and  his 
present  desires. 

5.  To  approach  a  lesson  properly,  to  bring  about  the  child's  desire  to 
learn  the  thing  I  wish  him  to  get,  I  must  bring  to  the  child's  mind  related 
things  of  his  past  life  that  will  throw  light  on  the  given  lesson. 

6.  To  stimulate  interest  and  cause  the  child  to  think  I  must  ask 
questions  that  require  thought.     Thought  begets  thought. 

7.  To  have  an  orderly  room  I  must  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  be  with  the  children,  make  them  feel  that  I  see  and  un- 
derstand everything  they  do. 

8.  To  rule  out  bad  I  found  that  appeals  to  good  are  helpful  and  that 
suggestions  are  often  better  than  direct  commands. 

9.  To  deal  squarely  with  the  child  I  must  never  make  promises  that 
cannot  be  fulfilled  or  the  failure  justified  if  not  fulfilled. 

10.  To  be  in  a  position  where  I  have  the  right  to  expect  the  children  to 
form  right  habits  of  living  I  found  that  I  must  live  them  myself. 

I  feel  that  my  work  at  the  Model  School  has  meant  much  to  me,  and 
I  hope  that  the  values  gained  may  be  obvious  in  the  fruits  of  my  two 
weeks  of  teaching  which  are  yet  to  come  at  the  Model  School. 

J  anna  Trilby  Smith. 


Bits  of  Child  Study 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  tells  a  good  story  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  word 
"don't."  The  child's  muscles  catch  the  action  idea  in  the  verb  long  be- 
fore th'e  mind  takes  in  the  "don't."  A  group  of  people  were  sitting  on  a 
porch  quietly  talking;  the  cat  was  sleeping  on  the  top  step.  When  the 
boy  of  the  house  appeared  in  the  door  his  mother  said,  "Don't  kick  the 
cat."  Instantly  his  foot  shot  out,  the  cat  landed  in  the  middle  of  the 
lawn,  and  the  boy  had  an  expression  of  horror  on  his  face;  he  was  as 
much  shocked  at  his  act  of  disobedience  as  his  mother  was. 

A  third  grade  child  came  home  greatly  distressed  over  having  missed 
a  word  in  spelling,  the  first  she  had  missed  that  year ;  it  was  review,  and 
she  didn't  know  which  it  was  of  two  words  that  sounded  alike.  Then 
followed  the  pitiful  little  story.  The  poor  little,  conscientious  Emmy 
Lou,  knowing  that  the  words  bury  and  berry  had  both  been  in  the  lessons, 
asked  the  teacher  which  one  she  meant.  The  teacher's  reply  was : 
"Why,  it  means  to  put  away."  The  child  promptly  spelled  berry,  the 
teacher  said  "wrong"  and  the  next  child  spelled  bury,  and  heard  the  ver- 
dict "right."  "Mama,  I  couldn't  think  what  she  meant,"  she  sobbed, 
"unless  she  meant  the  kind  we  eat  and  then  when  any  are  left  you  put 
them  away  in  the  cupboard.  She  wouldn't  let  me  have  another  trial  and 
she  wouldn't  listen."     Whose  fault  was  this  ? 

A  three-year-old  was  trying  to  climb  into  a  swing  and  spurned  assist- 
ance. Time  and  again  he  tried  and  failed,  until,  when  the  count  was  just 
short  of  fifty,  he  succeeded.  The  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  face  showed 
plainly  that  he  was  rewarded.  The  larger  brother  standing  by  said, 
"Joseph  is  always  hard  to  hurt." 

The  following  by  Jessie  Currie  in  her  memories  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  J. 
Furnivall,  the  great  Shakespearean  scholar  of  England,  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  teachers  and  parents : 

"His  views  upon  the  spoiling  of  children  would  cause  consternation 
to  many  a  father  and  mother.  To  him  the  troublesome,  mischievous 
boys  were  the  hope  of  the  nation,  so  long  as  they  were  not  'mean.'  As 
he  watched  boys  scrambling,  shouting,  or  tumbling,  he  would  also  watch 
the  nature  of  their  scrambling,  shouting,  or  tumbling,  and  class  them  as 
clever,  stupid,  daring  or  nervous  boys.  His  whole  teaching  to  children 
was  to  be  'jolly.'  That  somehow  ruled  out  of  court  whining  and  selfish- 
ness, because  opposed  to  jolliness." — Exchange. 
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The  Use  of  Money.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  Profes- 
sor M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  fortunate  in  having 
this  additional  contribution  to  his  "Childhood  and  Youth"  Series. 

The  author  states  on  page  4,  "Since  our  work,  our  amusement,  our 
culture,  and  our  opportunities  for  social  life  are  at  the  present  time 
largely  dependent  on  our  financial  status,  it  would  seem  that  no  one  can 
consider  himself  prepared  for  life  who  has  not  had  some  training  in 
solving  financial  problems."  In  another  place  he  also  says,  "Experience 
in  actually  earning  and  spending  money  is  the  basis  of  all  real  financial 
training." 

The  book  is. divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  pointing  out  the  training 
in  the  use  of  money  that  should  come  from  the  home;  the  other,  the 
training  that  should  come  outside  of  the  home,  laying  special  stress  on 
that  which  should  be  given  in  school. 

Because  in  the  average  home,  groceries  and  most  of  the  other  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  are  ordered  by  telephone  or  by  verbal  messages,  then 
charged  and  later  paid  by  check,  children  today  have  no  opportunity  to 
observe  the  prices  paid,  and  often  scarcely  know  that  sugar,  light,  etc., 
cost  money.  Part  I  offers  excellent  advice  to  parents  as  to  how  to  develop 
in  children  the  idea  of  the  cost  of  money,  how  to  encourage  the  right 
inclinations  towards  spending  money,  and  how  to  curb  those  inclinations 
which  make  the  spendthrift  or  the  miser. 

Part  II  takes  up  the  why  and  how  to  save  money,  and  the  institutions 
which  encourage  money  saving.  It  also  points  out  that  the  chief  de- 
ficiency in  our  schools  in  arithmetical  training  is  due  to  lack  of  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are  given  to  teach- 
ers as  to  how  to  associate  arithmetic  work  with  real  life  and  with  finan- 
cial training.  A  few  of  those  suggestions  mentioned  are :  to  give  atten- 
tion to  prices  used  in  concrete  problems  and  to  correct  them  if  unreason- 
able in  that  locality;  to  have  the  children  plan  school  garden  plats  and 
keep  accounts  of  operations  in  them;  to  place  responsibility  of  school 
luncheons,  school  supplies  and  school  repairs  on  the  pupils;  to  study 
family  budgets,  typical  industries  in  the  community,  investments,  etc.,  in 
the  class-room. 

The  book  is  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  every  parent  and 
teacher. 

The  Country  Life  Rearer.  Book  One.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  B.  P. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company.  In  the  widespread  campaign  against  il- 
literacy in  the  moonlight  schools  of  our  rural  communities  the  greatest 
difficulty  has  not  been  in  securing  teachers  and  pupils,  but  in  finding  suit- 
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able  material  to  use  in  such  work.  The  readers  for  primary  grades  were 
out  of  the  question  because  of  the  kind  of  subject-matter;  the  magazines 
and  papers  gave  but  little  aid  because  of  their  great  difficulties  in  me- 
chanics. Therefore  it  is  with  gratitude  that  we  welcome  an  attempt  to 
meet  this  problem  in  the  Country  Life  Readers.  The  author  utilizes 
farm  experiences  as  a  background.  The  situations  around  which  the 
book  is  built  are,  in  the  main,  practical  and  of  vital  interest  to  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  written.  It  breathes  a  wholesome  country  atmosphere. 
It  not  only  treats  of  problems  as  they  are,  but  brings  out  various  possi- 
bilities for  improvement  through  its  contrasting  lessons.  In  the  hands 
of  teachers  skilfully  using  the  author's  suggestions  for  supplementing, 
even  the  adult  learning  to  read  does  not  feel  that  the  time  is  wasted  in 
mastering  mechanics.  From  the  standpoint  of  methods,  however,  one 
feels  puzzled  as  to  the  provisions  made  for  the  fixing  of  so  large  a  vo- 
cabulary. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  adult  can  master  this  vocab- 
ulary without  any  additional  supplementary  material.  However,  from 
every  standpoint  it  is  the  best  publication  of  its  kind,  and  the  others  in 
the  series  will  be  watched  for  with  interest. 

"What  Functions  in  the  Rural  School?"  is  the  subject  of  a  short  article 
in  the  September  number  of  Education  by  Horace  G.  Brown,  Normal 
School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Stephanie  A.  G.  Glass.  The  question 
often  asked  in  the  normal  schools  is  "Will  it  function  in  the  public 
school?"  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  introduction  states  that  the  best  way  to  find 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  from  the  normal  school  graduates  who  are 
doing  actual  work  in  the  rural  schools.  Instead  of  giving  his  own  con- 
tentions he  publishes  a  letter  giving  the  two  years  experience  of  one  of  his 
former  students  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  article. 

Miss  Glass  tells  in  a  simple  direct  manner  how  she  changed  a  sluggish, 
indifferent  rural  district  to  one  that  took  great  interest  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  the  community.  She  shows 
plainly  that  she  grasped  principles  and  that  she  used  her  judgment  in  se- 
lecting and  rejecting  the  material  that  she  used. 

Normal  graduates  who  are  having  trouble  adjusting  their  normal 
training  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  school  would  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of 
this  magazine. 

There  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  "The  Georgia  Club,  Its  Ideals  And 
Its  Work,"  by  F.  A.  Merrill,  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Educational 
Monthly,  issued  by  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.  North  Caro- 
linians are  particularly  interested  in  this  work  because  Mr.  E.  C.  Bran- 
son, former  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  now  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  was  the  originator  of  this  club.  He  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  our  State,  in  arousing  the  communities  to  study  them- 
selves and  work  out  their  own  problems. 

Mr.  Merrill  says,  "The  existence  of  the  club  was  so  thoroughly  imbued 
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with  the  personality  of  Mr.  Branson  that  its  early  history  is  the  history 
of  the  work  of  this  man,  his  leadership  and  his  enthusiasm."  Its  origin 
was  the  result  of  certain  ideals  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Branson  fostered  by 
one  of  his  trips  to  Europe  when  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  schools. 
First  a  series  of  faculty  meetings  were  organized  to  consider  the  economic 
and  social  questions  bearing  directly  upon  the  school  life,  and  so  much 
interest  was  shown  that  the  members  of  the  senior  class  were  drawn  into 
these  meetings,  and  from  this  grew  the  real  Georgia  Club. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  to  give  the  students  of  the  school  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carefully  investigating  the  status  of  the  community  in  which 
they  were  likely  to  spend  their  teaching  life. 

The  following  year  a  new  and  more  carefully  planned  program  was 
made  which  passed  under  a  most  searching  review,  the  State  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  county  by  county,  following  the  same  method  Mr.  Branson 
is  now  using  in  North  Carolina. 

In  making  these  county  reports  the  utmost  accuracy  is  used  and  all 
authorities  are  consulted.  About  forty  counties  in  Georgia  have  been 
surveyed  and  given  to  the  public.  As  Mr.  Merrill  says,  "The  first  and 
greatest  thing  that  every  professional  school  can  do  is  to  train  its  student- 
teachers  along  the  line  of  citizen  building,"  and  this  is  what  was  done  at 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens. 

Mr.  Branson  was  so  deeply  interested  in  this  work  that  about  three 
years  ago  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  and  accepted 
the  chair  of  Rural  Economics.  Not  long  after,  feeling  that  the  work  in 
Georgia  could  get  along  without  him,  he  came  to  North  Carolina  where 
there  was  a  new  and  perhaps  a  broader  field  to  work  in.  That  his  judg- 
ment was  correct  has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Georgia  Club  has 
been  steadily  growing  since  he  left,  and  the  work  in  North  Carolina  is 
eminently  successful. 

"A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,"  by  Norman  Erost  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  and 
published  as  Bulletin  No.  11,  1915,  by  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
gives  a  true  insight  into  the  real  condition  of  these  mountain  counties. 
The  territory  under  discussion  in  this  bulletin  is  216  counties  lying  in 
the  eight  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Ninety-eight  of 
these  are  truly  mountain  counties,  while  the  others  of  the  group  are 
called  "Appalachian  counties."  This  country  is  rich  in  resources,  and 
its  population  contains  a  larger  per  cent  of  native-born  white  persons 
than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The  great  majority 
of  the  sturdiest  stock — English,  Irish,  Scotch,  German  and  French 
Huguenots. 

"The  educational  conditions  of  this  section  vary  from  the  very  worst 
to  very  nearly  the  best."     The  people  have  been  cut  off  from  the  other 
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parts  of  the  world  to  a  great  extent,  but  they  realize  their  needs  now  and 
are  rapidly  forging  forward.  The  school  attendance  is  about  the  same, 
or  a  little  lower,  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  states.  There  is  a 
noticeable  lack  of  organization  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  but  this  is 
being  rapidly  overcome,  and  clubs  such  as  corn,  tomato,  potato,  canning 
clubs,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  debating  clubs,  athletic  meets 
and  school  fairs  are  being  introduced. 

These  people  do  not  want  your  charity,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
capable  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs;  all  they  need  is  a  little  fra- 
ternal encouragement.  "With  the  traditional  perseverance  peculiar  to  the 
mountain  folk,  the  southern  states  may  soon  look  to  their  mountain 
schools  for  advanced  theories  of  education,  if  they  are  given  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  Frost  should  understand  well  these  conditions  because  of  his  work 
at  Berea. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  report  reviewed  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  American  Schoolmaster  brings  to  light  facts  that  are  a  surprise 
to  most  people.  It  has  generally  been  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  districts  and  small  towns  are  physically  much  supe- 
rior to  the  children  of  the  congested  city,  but  this  report  explodes  this 
idea. 

"The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,"  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  "selected  a  few  athletic  tests  which  are  commonly  met  by  pupils 
in  a  large  number  of  schools  in  New  York  City  and  tried  them  on  the 
school  children  of  one  of  the  smaller  New  England  towns."  The  result 
was  that  in  the  elementary  schools  only  one  boy  was  able  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quirement, while  in  the  high  schools  not  one  was  able  to  make  the  mark 
set  by  the  city  boys  of  that  age. 

"It  is  not  claimed  by  the  investigation  that  the  facts  revealed  demon- 
strate an  all-round  physical  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  town 
boys.  These  had  no  body  training  in  their  schools.  The  New  York 
boys,  on  the  other  hand,  had  enjoyed  systematic  physical  education  since 
entering  school."  This  reveals  the  fact  that  although  the  country  child 
has  the  advantage  in  the  way  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  playground, 
the  child  of  the  city  has  overcome  his  lack  of  this  by  the  use  of  systematic 
exercises.  In  the  country  the  play  goes  on  without  guidance,  whereas 
the  city  playgrounds  are  superintended  by  trained  leaders.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  is  that  in  a  small  town  it  was  observed  that  "after  school 
on  three  different  days  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  boys  and  girls  observed  were  in  the  streets  and  less  than  seven 
per  cent  were  using  the  athletic  field." 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  "recommendations  looking  to  improve- 
ment of  play  conditions  were  made.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 
Physical  training  for  all  boys  and  girls  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
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curriculum.  Teaching  of  games  for  home  and  playground  use.  The 
extensive  use  of  group  games  in  physical  training,  equipment  of  each 
school  and  school  yard  with  sufficient  apparatus  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  recess  times.  The  equipping  of  buildings 
with  movable  furniture  so  that  classrooms  may  be  used  for  civic,  social, 
and  recreational  purposes  after  school  hours." 

Following  up  the  same  thought  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  health  problems  in  education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education.  Association,  in  an  address  before  the  State  Charities' 
Conference  in  Danville,  Illinois,  October,  1915,  says  "regretfully  but  con- 
fidentially— there  is  more  ill  health — more  disease  among  children  and 
adults  in  rural  America  today  than  in  our  cities — including  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  slums."  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  useful  citi- 
zens of  our  nation  come  from  the  farms,  so  the  problem  is  to  bring  about 
such  conditions  that  the  healthfulness  of  rural  districts  will  bring  up  the 
physical  standard  of  its  people.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  this 
physical  inferiority  of  the  rural  districts  now  exists  is  because  the  sani- 
tary conditions  have  not  been  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  city.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  it  is  necessary  for  the  rural  school  to  teach  sani- 
tation, hygiene  and  other  things  that  add  to  the  healthfulness  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  homes  and  schools.  In  order  to  do  this  the  rural  school  teach- 
ers must  be  better  trained  along  this  line  so  that  they  will  be  better  fitted 
to  work  with  the  people  toward  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the 
communities. 

An  editorial  in  the  School  Review  gives  a  clear  idea  of  how  far  edu- 
cational psychology  has  gone  in  recent  years.  In  a  teachers'  conference 
in  Brooklyn  twenty-six  years  ago,  one  progressive  young  teacher  read 
a  paper  in  which  he  gave  data  to  prove  that  the  study  of  psychology  was 
not  an  aid  to  the  teacher.  The  young  man  was  heartily  applauded,  be- 
cause nearly  every  one  at  that  conference  believed  that  teachers  were 
born  and  not  made.  They  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  that  psychology  was 
a  necessary  evil  in  the  curriculum  of  a  teacher's  training  that  must  be 
endured,  but  that  it  did  not  aid  in  teaching.  Even  the  instructors  of  this 
subject  seemed  to  have  this  feeling  and  they  changed  text-books  each  year 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  that  was  not  so  insufferably  dull.  Now, 
the  new  psychologies  are  so  practical  that  teachers  not  only  study  them 
while  in  training,  but  they  use  them  for  reference  while  teaching;  and 
they  are  so  interesting  that  one  may  read  them  as  a  pastime  and  find 
them  more  absorbing  than  a  new  novel. 

"New  Idealism  in  Elementary  Education,"  by  Emma  Townsend  Wil- 
kinson, Albany,  New  York,  published  in  the  September  number  of  Edu- 
cation, brings  home  to  the  reader  the  fact  that  the  elementary  schools 
are  not  doing  their  part  in  making  the  children  into  useful  citizens  of 
tomorrow.     "Yesterday  the  ideal  of  our  schools  was  the  scholary  man 
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and  book-learning  the  royal  road  along  which  the  children  were  started. 
Today  the  model  is  the  energetic  business  man  and  the  key  to  success  is 
now  tagged  'practical  efficiency.'  Business  men  tell  us  that  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  to  them  from  the  public  schools  fail  through  lack  of 
habits  of  accuracy,  fidelity,  economy,  industry  and  self-reliance,  rather 
than  because  of  insufficient  book-knowledge,  and  statistics  show  that 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  all  failures  are  moral  failures." 

"Tasks  of  the  County  Superintendent,"  a  paper  presented  before  the 
Southern  Conference  of  Education  and  Industry  at  Chattanooga,  Term., 
April,  1915,  by  Dr.  Zebulon  Judd,  so  well  known  in  North  Carolina,  both 
as  a  superintendent  of  Wake  County  and  as  Professor  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion at  the  University,  but  now  of  Alabama,  is  published  in  the  North 
Carolina  High  School  Bulletin,  July,  1915.  Dr.  Judd  holds  that  first 
the  county  superintendent  should  become  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  the  educational  conditions  of  his  county,  then  he  should  try  to  better 
the  conditions  by  the  consolidation  of  several  small  districts,  the  voting 
of  special  tax,  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  the  organization  of  a 
school  farm,  a  school  improvement  association  or  a  country-life  club.  The 
superintendent  should  also  work  to  get  the  best  teachers  possible  for  the 
schools.  With  his  many  duties  he  cannot  give  the  required  amount  of 
supervision  to  each  individual  school,  so  Dr.  Judd  suggests  that  one  or 
more  persons  be  selected  to  assist  him,  for  instance  a  primary  supervisor 
and  a  supervisor  of  domestic  economy,  home  management,  and  one  for 
agriculture  and  farm  management.  This  will  leave  the  county  superin- 
tendent time  for  the  general  supervision,  and  for  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  he  is  expected  to  do. 


Alumnae  News 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  1915  are  well  scattered. 
Bettie  Spencer,  '15,  is  teaching  first  grade  Grimesland  Graded  School. 
Vera  Mae  Waters,  '15,  teaching  a  one-teacher  school  near  Pactolus. 
Christine  Tyson,  one-teacher  school  at  Arthur,  1ST.  C. 
Pearl  Brown,  '15,  principal  of  Smithtown  Academy,  near  Farmville. 
Millie  Roebuck,  '15,  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school  near  Stokes. 
Laurie  White,  '15,  teaching  intermediate  grades  and  music  at  Stokes. 
Sallie  Jackson,  '15,  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school  near  Pikeville. 
Irene  White,  '15,  a  one-teacher  school  near  Scotland  Neck. 
Bessie  Perrett,  '15,  primary  work  at  Fort  Caswell. 
Lela  Carr  Newman,  '15,  primary  work  in  the  Aurora  public  schools. 
Mildred  Brooks,  '15,  two-teacher  school  near  Roxboro. 
Maude  Anderson,   '15,   intermediate   grades   in   Falling   Creek   high 
school,  Goldsboro. 

Ethel  Finch,  '15,  intermediate  grades  in  Long  Creek  school,  Burgaw. 
Emma  Brown,  '15,  Pleasant  Hill  school,  Northampton  County. 

Kate  Tillery,  '15,  Ayden,  has  organized  a  good  basketball  team  among 
the  girls  of  the  Ayden  public  schools.  A  game  with  Washington  is  to  be 
played  soon  on  the  Washington  athletic  field.  Miss  Tillery  attended  the 
Kinston  fair  and  was  pleased  with  the  exhibits  in  manual  training  that 
she  saw  there. 

Emma  Roberson,  '15,  is  teaching  in  Battleboro. 

Mabel  Cuthrell,  grammar  grades,  LaGrange. 

Bernice  Fagan,  second  and  third  grades  in  Roper  Graded  School. 

Mary  Bridgman  and  Connie  Bishop  are  teaching  in  the  Dixie  School 
in  Edgecombe  County.  They  have  organized  a  moonlight  school  and 
report  interesting  work. 

Lois  Reid,  intermediate  work  in  a  three-teacher  school  near  Conway, 
KC. 

Rachel  Howard,  primary  grades  in  a  two-teacher  school,  near  Burgaw. 

Bettie  Hooks,  in  Fremont  High  School. 

Gelene  Ijames,  in  a  progressive  one-teacher  school  near  Advance,  N.  C. 

Edna  Stewart  has  a  position  in  a  two-teacher  school  at  Jacksonville, 
N.C. 

Florence  Perry  reports  that  she  has  an  excellent  position  in  a  one- 
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teacher  school  near  Middleburg,  N.  C.     Her  school  and  the  Community 
Betterment  Association  run  hand  in  hand. 

Leona  Cox  has  second  and  third  grades  in  Richland  Graded  School. 

Sallie  Jackson  is  in  a  two-teacher  school  near  LaGrange. 

Mavis  Evans  has  first  and  second  grades,  also  music,  near  Greenville. 

Alice  Tillery  is  in  Pikeville  High  School,  Pikeville,  1ST.  C. 

Estelle  Greene,  '12,  is  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school  near  Grimes- 
land. 

Willie  Ragsdale,  '12,  is  teaching  in  Smithfield. 

Mary  Lucy  Dupree,  '13,  and  Bettie  Pearl  Fleming,  '13,  are  teaching  in 
Duke. 

Eloise  Ellington,  '13,  and  Josephine  Little,  '13,  are  in  Greenville,  for 
the  winter. 

Hilda  Critcher,  '12,  is  near  Goldsboro  this  year. 

Annie  Hardy,  '14,  is  teaching  in  the  Raleigh  Graded  Schools. 

Emily  D.  Gayle,  '14,  Ayden,  who  is  doing  sixth  grade  work  in  the 
Ayden  public  schools,  spent  the  week-end  in  Grifton  recently.  Miss 
Gayle  is  preparing  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Assembly  in  Raleigh,  Thanks- 
giving. 

Lillie  Tucker,  '11,  Winterville,  attended  the  exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  summer.  She  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Gattis 
parties.  Many  places  of  interest  were  visited  on  the  return  trip,  includ- 
ing Salt  Lake  City,  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Western  Canada. 

Lula  Fountain,  '14,  visited  in  Raleigh  during  the  State  Fair.  This  is 
the  third  year  Miss  Fountain  has  taught  first  grade  in  the  Bethel  Schools. 

Juanita  Dixon,  '11,  is  teaching  primary  grades  in  the  Winterville 
Graded  Schools. 

Louie  Dell  Pittman,  '13,  primary  work,  Selnia,  attended  a  performance 
of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  in  Raleigh  this  fall. 

Hattie  and  Mary  Weeks,  '13,  attended  summer  school  at  the  E.  C.  T. 
T.  S. 

Edna  Campbell,  '12,  has  transferred  her  work  to  Virginia  for  this  year. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Whitehurst  Winslow,  '13,  was  in  Greenville  this  fall 
spending  some  time  with  her  people. 

Corinne  and  Mattie  Bright,  '14,  spent  Hallowe'en  in  Bethel  with  their 
sister. 

JSTell  Pender,  '11,  Greenville,  has  the  sympathy  of  the  association  in  the 
death  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Gaylord,  '12,  and  little  Miss  Mattie  Moye  King  Gaylord, 
of  Plymouth,  have  visited  at  Mrs.  Gaylord's  home  in  Greenville.     Mrs. 
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Gaylord  is  to  be  dame  of  honor  at  the  Fleming-Carr  wedding  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Mary  E.  Chaimcey,  '14,  is  at  home,  Belhaven,  this  winter,  doing  gram- 
mar grade  work  in  the  Belhaven  Graded  School. 

Mary  Woodburn,  '11,  is  principal  of  the  graded  school  at  Everetts. 

Pattie  S.  Dowell,  '11,  attended  the  summer  session  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

Bessie  Mae  Corey,  '14,  has  one-teacher  school  at  "Monkey  Den,"  near 
Greenville. 

Gertrude  Critcher,  '14,  is  spending  the  fall  with  her  parents  in  Green- 
ville. 

Grace  Smith,  '14,  is  teaching  near  Wilmington. 

Mary  Moore,  '13,  is  in  Greenville  this  winter. 

Inez  Pittman,  '13,  is  doing  intermediate  work  at  Bayboro. 

Mary  Ruth  Tunstall,  '13,  is  teaching  music  in  Grimesland. 

Luella  Lancaster,  '14,  is  still  teaching  primary  grades  in  the  same 
school. 

Margaret  Blow,  '11,  is  teaching  third  grade  in  Siler  City. 

Nannie  Bowling,  '12,  is  teaching  in  a  two-teacher  school  near  Grimes- 
land. 

Sadie  Exum,  '12,  is  working  in  one  of  the  city  schools  at  Wilmington. 

Several  of  the  alumnse  give  up  teaching  this  fall. 

Jennie  Crichton  Williams,  '11,  of  Warrenton,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Wilkins  Lewis  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  17,  at 
half  after  eight  o'clock.  The  ceremony  was  solemnized  in  Wesley  Me- 
morial Methodist  Church.  Mamie  Williams,  '12,  was  maid  of  honor  at 
her  sister's  marriage. 

Lillian  Carr,  '11,  was  hostess  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Card  Club,  of 
Greenville,  recently.  On  November  15,  Miss  Mae  Schultz,  of  Greenville, 
was  hostess  in  Miss  Carr's  honor.  After  several  games  of  auction  bridge 
the  hostess  presented  Miss  Carr  a  bride's  book.  To  the  book  was  at- 
tached a  shower  of  white  chrysanthemums,  the  leaves  of  the  book  being 
a  dozen  hand  embroidered  madeira  napkins.  Miss  Carr's  wedding  to 
Mr.  Hunter  Fleming,  Kinston,  will  take  place  December  7. 

Grace  McGuire  Bishop,  '11,  was  married  at  her  home  in  Wilson  Wed- 
nesday morning,  November  24,  at  half  after  seven  o'clock,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Pell  Dew,  a  tobacconist  of  Wilson.  Connie  Bishop,  '15,  and  Pattie  S. 
Dowell,  '11,  were  among  the  attendants.  Miss  Bishop's  marriage  was 
announced  by  Miss  Annie  Barrett,  who  entertained  at  a  morning  party 
during  the  month  of  August.  Just  as  the  guests  were  preparing  to  leave 
the  strains  of  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March,  played  by  Miss  Addie 
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Royal,  caused  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  expectation.  The  mystery  was 
solved  when  little  Miss  Frances  Fulghum  and  Master  Willard  Moss, 
dressed  as  bride  and  groom,  walked  slowly  across  the  room  and  stood  in 
front  of  Miss  Bishop.  When  the  music  had  ceased  the  childish  voices 
made  this  announcement :  "Robert  Pell  Dew — Grace  McGuire  Bishop, 
November  24,  1915."  After  the  announcement  was  made  public  many 
social  functions  were  given  in  Wilson  in  Miss  Bishop's  honor. 


The  "Get-Together"  Dinner 

To  the  old  girls  of  the  Training  School  and  members  of  the  faculty 
who  attended  the  Teachers'  Assembly  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
week  was  the  Training  School  Get-Together  Dinner,  which  was  held  in 
the  primary  room  of  Edenton  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
Friday  evening,  November  26.  A  centerpiece  of  yellow  chrysanthemums 
and  purple  violets  gave  just  enough  touch  of  school  colors  to  make  the 
guests  feel  at  home.     President  Wright  presided  over  the  dinner. 

Instead  of  formal  toasts,  heart-to-heart  expressions  were  the  order 
of  the  evening.  There  were  representatives  from  most  of  the  graduating 
classes. 

Lillie  Tucker,  of  the  Class  of  1911,  spoke  earnestly  of  her  work  and 
called  on  her  friends  of  the  Training  School  to  help  her  and  her  class- 
mates solve  their  problems  in  the  rural  schools. 

It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  Willie  Ragsdale,  because  of  her  father's 
great  work  for  the  school,  should  represent  her  class,  the  Class  of  1912. 

Blanche  Lancaster,  of  1914,  expressed  something  of  what  the  school 
had  meant  to  her.  As  she  spent  four  years  in  the  school,  she  looked 
on  the  school  as  home. 

The  experienced  teachers  of  six  weeks'  record  had  a  spokesman  in 
Miss  Bettie  Spencer,  who  showed  that  her  classmates  were  entering 
into  their  work  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Wilson  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  to  the 
girls. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  New  Bern  schools,  formerly 
of  Greenville,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  summer-term  faculty 
several  times,  responded  to  the  call  for  a  word  from  him. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  occasion  was  peculiarly  homelike.  This  dinner 
will  be  henceforth  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and 
another  year  there  should  be  a  hundred  old  girls  of  the  Training  School 
present. 

The  alumnge  should  plan  throughout  the  year  to  make  the  dinner  of 
1916  a  big  occasion  in  honor  of  President  Wright  as  president  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly. 


School  Activities 

Athletic  League 

PLAYGROUND  DEMONSTRATION. 

A  playground  program  was  given  to  the  Pitt  County  teachers  by  the 
Senior  Class  Saturday  afternoon,  November  20.  This  program  con- 
sisted of  a  variety  of  live,  interesting  games  suitable  for  the  grade. 
These  games  were  selected  for  three  special  purposes,  (1)  to  cover  the 
first  eight  grades;  (2)  to  form  a  representative  playground  program; 
(3)  to  use  the  average  complete  playground  equipment.  This  equip- 
ment is  sufficient  for  dozens  of  other  games  suitable  for  the  first  eight 
grades,  but  not  for  specialized  forms  of  athletics,  like  tennis  and  basket- 
ball. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  games  given  and  the  cost  of  equipment 
needed  in  playing  them  : 

FOE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

1.  Slap  Jack. 

2.  Chinese  Chicken. 

3.  Hill  Dill. 

4.  Ring  Call  Ball. 

5.  Peter  Rabbit  and  the  Farmer. 

6.  Circle  Toss  Ball. 

FOR  THE   GRAMMAR   GRADES. 

1.  Circle  Dodge  Ball. 

2.  Progressive  Dodge  Ball. 

3.  Arch  Ball. 

4.  Arch  Goal  Ball. 

5.  Stride  Ball. 

6.  Bound  Ball. 

7.  Boundary  Ball. 

8.  Buzz. 

COST  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Minimum.  Average.  Maximum. 

Two  rubber  or  tennis  balls $  .50  $  .70  $  1.00 

Two  large  balls:  volley  balls,  basket  balls,  or 

succer  footballs  3.50  6.50  15.00 

Twelve  bean  bags .35  .70 

Total  cost   $4.00  $7.55  $16.70 

Playground  games  will  be  a  feature  in  athletics  this  year. 

Dodge  ball,  pass  ball,  stride  ball  and  the  bean  bag  games  are  illustrated 

in  this  number.  /-c  ta  t> 

Circle  Dodge  Ijaix. 

In  order  to  develop  certain  instinctive  forces  the  teacher  should  know 

and  be  able  to  teach  a  variety  of  playground  games  suitable  for  primary, 

intermediate,  and  grammar  grades. 
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For  the  purpose  of  developing  tins  play  instinct  the  members  of  the 
senior  class  are  being  taught,  under  the  skilful  supervision  of  Miss 
Comfort,  games  suitable  for  the  grades.  One  of  the  most  active  and 
popular  games  and  one  that  may  be  used  in  the  intermediate  grades  is 
Circle  Dodge  Ball. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  groups.  A  circle  is  drawn  on 
the  ground,  one  group  stands  inside  while  the  other  group  stands  just 
outside.  The  players  outside  the  ring  throw  a  basketball  at  those  inside. 
The  first  player  hit  by  each  toss  of  the  ball  must  leave  the  ring.  The 
players  inside  try  to  dodge  the  ball  by  stooping,  running,  jumping,  etc. 
The  game  continues  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  the  groups 
change  position.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  see  which  side  has  the 
greater  number  left  in  the  ring  at  the  end  of  each  period. 

Play  is  one  of  the  most  important  instincts  of  a  child  and  is  a  great 
moral  as  well  as  recreative  force.  Through  games  the  child  learns  to 
cooperate,  he  learns  where  he  is  weak  and  where  strong,  he  learns  to  ad- 
just himself  to  his  group,  develops  sympathy,  bravery,  courage,  faithful- 
ness, and  steadiness.  Lola  Brinson,  '16. 

Y.  w.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  Training  School,  with  other  live  associations, 
follows  the  excellent  custom  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  welcome  new 
students  and  to  help  them  to  get  adjusted  to  their  school  life.  The  mem- 
bership committee  during  the  summer  wrote  letters  of  welcome  to  the 
new  girls  who  expected  to  enter  school  in  the  fall.  In  these  letters  the 
girls  were  invited  to  become  members  of  the  association.  This  committee 
arrived  early,  met  trains  at  the  opening  of  school,  assisted  with  the  regis- 
tration, and  looked  after  the  comfort  of  new  girls. 

A  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sociable  is  given  each  year  on  the  first  Saturday  evening 
after  school  opens.  This  year  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  Mock  Track  Meet 
between  Trinity  and  Wake  Forest.  The  stunts  were :  The  twenty-yard 
dash,  burlesque  on  whirling  the  bar,  the  broad  grin,  and  a  dressing  con- 
test. The  yells  of  the  two  colleges  rang  out  as  the  contests  went  on. 
Old  and  new  girls  became  acquainted  in  a  most  informal  way,  since  each 
girl  wore  her  card  and  no  introduction  was  needed. 

A  welcome  to  school  was  extended  to  all  students  by  Miss  Allen  Gard- 
ner, president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  at  the  first  Sunday  evening's  service, 
September  27,  1915.  She  explained  the  purpose  and  workings  of  the 
association  and  expressed  a  deep  desire  to  have  each  student  become  an 
active  member  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  membership  committee  began  the  campaign  for  members  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

President  Wright  led  in  a  decision  service  Sunday  evening,  October  3. 
He  took  his  subject  from   the   Sermon   on   the  Mount,  and  the  chief 
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thought  of  the  evening  grew  out  of  the  fact  as  expressed  in  Matthew 
12  :24,  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

President  "Wright  stated  in  the  beginning  of  his  talk  that  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly interested  in  each  individual  of  the  student  body  and  wished  that 
each  and  every  one  become  active  members.  He  directed  his  talk  to  the 
individual  and  said  that  it  is  natural  for  every  normal  human  being 
to  be  instinctively  religious  and  that  each  person  of  that  type  will  wor- 
ship something,  it  may  be  the  god  of  fashion,  the  god  of  society,  the  god 
of  things,  it  might  be  the  true  God,  just  as  the  individual  chooses.  He 
also  said  thai  since  those  things  really  worth  while  are  found  only  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  live  Christian  lives,  and  it  is  torture  on  earth  to  those 
who  live  sinful  lives,  it  is  well  that  each  and  every  student  decide  defi- 
nitely for  herself  which  god  she  wishes  to  serve.  God  is  love,  nonde- 
nominational.  Wo  spirit  of  denominationalism  exists  in  this  school  nor 
in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  he  added.  President  Wright  closed  by  saying  that 
each  student  should  acquire  the  habit  of  making  early  and  right  decisions, 
that  each  should  have  a  definite  purpose  in  life,  some  end  in  view,  and 
that  the  conscience  of  each  member  of  the  student  body  should  guide  her 
as  to  her  decision  of  becoming  or  not  becoming  a  member  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A. 

At  the  close  of  this  service  membership  cards  were  distributed  and 
later  in  the  week  these  were  collected  and  certificates  of  membership 
given.  The  recognition  service  was  not  held  for  two  weeks,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  the  hesitating  to  reach  a  decision  and  for  others  to  get  their 
dues  ready.  A  beautiful  recognition  service  was  held  on  Sunday  evening, 
October  17,  1915.  The  candle  service  in  which  three  large  lighted  can- 
dles, representing  the  Trinity,  supplied  light  for  the  candles  held  by  the 
incoming  members,  was  used.  Miss  McLeod,  a  teacher  in  the  Greenville 
High  School,  gave  a  very  forcible  talk  on  the  subject,  "The  Power  of 
Service."  The  significance  of  the  candle  service,  which  came  before, 
was  explained  by  the  evidence  given  that  there  is  nothing  greater  than 
giving  one's  light  to  others. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Austin  led  in  the  service  of  the  preceding  Sunday  evening. 
He  gave  to  the  students  a  valuable  lesson  on  the  subject,  "Jesus,  the  same 
yesterday,  today  and  forever." 

Reports  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference  were  given  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, October  25,  1915.  Delegates  to  the  conference  reported  as  follows: 
Sallie  Lassiter  told  in  a  sprightly  manner  of  their  preparations  for  the 
trip,  the  happenings  on  the  way  there,  and  the  first  night  on  the  confer- 
ence ground.  Jessie  Daniel  gave  the  capacity  of  buildings  and  extent  of 
conference  grounds.  Lucile  O'Brian  brought  out  the  social  life  of  the 
conference,  which  included  the  forms  of  recreation  there.  Mary  Wooten 
outlined  the  class  work,  showing  exactly  how  a  day's  program  went.  As 
a  closing  report  Miss  Allen  Gardner,  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  this 
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school,  gave  significant  points  collected  from  great  lectures  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Professor  Wilson  gave  an  interesting  allegory,  "The  Hunter,"  bear- 
ing on  the  scripture,  Hebrews  12  :l-2  on  the  following  Sunday  evening. 
The  lessons  from  this  were  so  obvious  that  little  explanation  was  needed. 
The  close  attention  every  girl  paid  showed  how  the  moral  in  story  form 
appeals  to  people. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  an  interesting  program  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  6,  1915.  Miss  Graham  told  of  her  trip  out  west  and  showed 
pictures  illustrating  various  points  of  interest.  Among  the  interesting 
places  mentioned  were  Cripple  Creek,  Pike's  Peak,  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  Panama  Exposition  and  the  Canadian  Rockies.  She  also  called 
attention  to  some  of  the  great  public  buildings  of  cities  on  her  route. 
The  city  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings  were  very  attractive.  The  pictures  were 
beautiful  and  the  descriptions  vivid.  The  faculty  and  the  large  number 
of  students  present  followed  her  with  intense  interest. 

After  the  above  a  musical  program  in  which  appropriate  costuming 
was  used  furnished  further  enjoyment  for  the  evening.  The  program 
began  with  a  chorus,  "San  Francisco  Bound,"  and  in  this  a  number  of 
girls  wore  traveling  suits  and  carried  traveling  bags,  while  the  whistle 
made  the  audience  feel  that  the  train  really  would  take  the  singers  away. 
The  remaining  program  was  as  follows:  (1)  "Hello,  'Frisco,"  by  Mar- 
guerite Wallace  and  Alice  Herring;  men's  costumes  and  telephones  were 
used;  (2)  "Down  Among  the  Sheltering  Pines,"  by  Gladys  Warren, 
Alice  Herring,  Lucile  O'Brian  and  Helen  Paschall;  (3)  "I'm  a  Nurse 
for  Aching  Hearts,"  by  Helen  Bell — nurse's  costume  was  used;  (4)  read- 
ing, "Behind  the  Scenes,"  by  Anna  Mullen  White ;  (5)  instrumental  solo, 
"Merry  Peasants,"  by  Gladys  Warren;  (6)  "A  Girl  for  Each  Month  in 
the  Year,"  by  Marguerite  Wallace — girls  costumed  to  represent  each 
month  of  the  year  played  their  parts;  (7)  "Good-bye,  Girls,"  by  chorus. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  service  for  the  first  Sunday  in  November  was  con- 
ducted by  two  girls  of  the  student  body.  The  service,  which  was  short  but 
interesting,  consisted  of  the  scripture  reading,  Luke  12,  by  Hallie  Jones, 
and  the  poem,  "Sicilian's  Tale" — Longfellow,  by  Gertrude  Cook. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Meadows  led  in  the  Sunday  evening  service  on  November  14, 
1915.  He  took  as  his  topic,  "God's  Care  for  the  Individual,"  and  this 
was  especially  interesting  to  each  one  present,  since  the  individual  in- 
cluded every  one.  He  took  as  the  scripture  lesson  portions  of  chapters  6, 
12  and  15  of  St.  Luke.  He  showed  by  striking  illustrations  how  en- 
couraging it  is  to  have  some  one  care  for  us.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  God,  the  great  Watcher,  holds  his  children  together  so  that  they 
cannot  fail  if  they  follow  Him. 

Miss  Gladys  Warren,  of  Pitt  County,  has  rendered  the  association 
much  service  by  providing  attractive  music  for  the  meetings.     Her  pro- 
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grams  for  each  service  have  shown  careful  preparation;  appropriate 
solos,  duets,  choir  songs,  and  songs  for  the  entire  school  have  been  se- 
lected. Special  music  for  the  fall  has  been :  "One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought,"  sung  by  Marguerite  Wallace ;  "The  Endless  Day,"  by  Martha 
Lancaster;  "God  Speed  the  Right,"  by  Alice  Herring  and  Marguerite 
Wallace ;  "Father,  Almighty,"  by  choir ;  "Adore  And  Be  Still,"  by  Alice 
Herring ;  "I  Waited  for  the  Lord,"  by  Martha  Lancaster  and  Marguerite 
Wallace ;  "The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd,"  by  Helen  Bell. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  have  been  well  attended,  practically  all 
the  students  coming  every  time. 

Memorial  Booklet. 

A  memorial  booklet  to  Grace  H.  Dodge,  issued  last  spring,  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  ihis  department.  The  subtitle,  "A  Woman  of  Creative  Faith," 
shows  the  wonderful  woman,  one  of  America's  greatest.  The  foreword 
reviews  the  many  activities  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

The  young  women  of  the  country  know  her  best  as  national  president 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  was  one  of  the  most  absorbing  interests  of  her 
later  life.  Through  this  work  she  had  great  influence  over  thousands  of 
girls  all  over  the  country. 

John  R.  Mott,  so  well  known  for  his  work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  writes  of 
her  as  "a  woman  of  power." 

Lydia  S.  Gould,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  Miss  Dodge  for  seven  years 
and  who  knew  her  so  intimately,  tells  of  Miss  Dodge's  earliest  interests. 

James  Earl  Russel,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
gives  an  insight  into  her  many  spiritual  bequests  through  the  article, 
"Miss  Dodge  and  Teachers  College." 

"Miss  Dodge  in  Relation  to  Those  with  Whom  She  Worked,"  by  Mable 
Cratty,  general  secretary  of  the  national  board  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  justifies  the  statement  made  by  many  of  her  coworkers 
— "she  was  my  best  friend." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  furnishes  an  article,  "Miss 
Dodge,  the  Citizen."  James  B.  Reynolds,  counsel  for  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  gives  "Miss  Dodge's  Contribution  for  the 
Moral  Protection  of  Women." 

The  whole  makes  an  interesting  booklet  and  is  a  fine  interpretation  of 
a  great  woman. 

This  booklet  may  be  obtained  from  the  national  board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Societies 

The  initiation  meetings  of  the  two  literary  societies,  the  Sidney  Lanier 
and  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  were  held  on  the  night  of  October  the  ninth. 
The  members  of  neither  society  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  initiation, 
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the  actual  taking  of  the  vows.  The  constitutions  of  both  societies  say, 
"And  I  do  most  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  not  reveal  any  of  the  secret 
proceedings,"  and  this  ceremony  is  always  the  most  sacred  secret.  The 
initiation  of  each  society  was  followed  by  a  reception  at  which  the  fac- 
ulty were  the  only  outside  guests  invited.  As  they  were  invited  to  each 
society  at  different  hours,  most  of  them  accepted  both. 

There  were  sixty-five  new  girls  initiated  in  each  society.  The  method 
of  joining  is  as  follows:  a  list  is  made  of  all  students  who  wish  to  join 
one  of  the  two  societies ;  the  intersociety  committee  is  empowered  to 
make  two  lists;  these  lists  are  supervised  by  a  faculty  committee;  these 
lists  are  drawn  for  by  two  members  of  the  intersociety  committee,  each  of 
whom  belongs  to  one  of  the  two  societies ;  these  lists  are  posted  at  some 
place  suitable  for  the  convenience  of  the  students.  The  time  and  man- 
ner of  the  initiation  is  determined  by  the  intersociety  committee. 

Lanier  Society. 

In  the  Lanier  Society,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  initiation  exercises, 
one  of  Lanier's  poems  was  read  by  Bloomer  Vaughn  as  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  year's  work.  After  the  reading  the  guests  went  to  the 
library,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  annual  reception,  in  old 
gold  and  green,  the  society  colors. 

The  officers  of  the  Lanier  Society  for  the  year  of  1915-16  are:  Presi- 
dent, Eunice  Vause ;  Vice  President,  Ophelia  O'Brian  ;  Secretary,  Chris- 
tine Overman ;  Treasurer,  Agnes  Hunt ;  Critic,  Jessie  Daniel ;  Door- 
keeper, Annie  Gray  Stokes.  This  year  the  selection  of  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Training  School  Quarterly  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Laniers, 
and  Julia  Rankin  was  elected.  Trilby  Smith  was  chosen  assistant 
editor. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Sidney  Lanier  Society  the  program 
was  devoted  largely  to  a  study  of  Lanier's  life.  A  sketch  of  Lanier's  life 
was  given  by  Louise  Smaw.  A  poem  from  Lanier,  "The  Marshes  of 
Glinn."  was  read  by  Ruth  Spivey,  and  Gladys  Warren  gave  an  instru- 
mental solo. 

Poe  Society. 

For  their  reception  the  members  of  the  Poe  Society  passed  from  the 
room  in  which  the  initiation  took  place  into  a  large  hall,  strikingly  dec- 
orated in  red  and  white,  the  Poe  colors.  Then  they  went  into  a  corri- 
dor, beautifully  decorated  in  the  same  colors,  where  delightful  refresh- 
ments were  served  banquet  style.  While  here  Marguerite  Wallace  and 
Alice  Herring  played  and  sang  and  Misses  Sherman  and  Pahnestock, 
supervisors  of  music,  and  Martha  Lancaster,  played  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  guests. 

The  officers  of  the  Poe  Society  for  the  year  of  1915-16  are :  President, 
Lola  Brinson ;  Vice  President,  Juanita  Weedon ;  Secretary,  Flora  Hutch- 
ins;  Treasurer,  Flora  Barnes;  Critic,  Marguerite  Wallace;  Doorkeeper, 
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Helen  Paschall;  Business  Manager  of  the  Training  School  Quarterly, 
Lucile  O'Brian,  and  Assistant  Editor,  Alice  Herring. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Poe  Society  the  program  was  de- 
voted to  the  life  and  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  seemed  fitting  that 
the  members  of  the  society  should  have  a  general  review  of  his  life  and 
should  get  in  touch  with  his  poems  and  stories  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year's  work. 

With  this  idea  predominating,  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
program  was  given  by  members  of  the  Society,  assisted  by  Mr.  Austin. 
First  there  was  a  Review  of  Foe's  Life  by  Georgia  Keene,  followed  by  the 
reading  of  "Annabel  Lee"  by  Alice  Herring;  a  song  was  then  given  by 
Marguerite  Wallace ;  "Israfel"  was  read  by  Lucile  O'Brian ;  "A  Manu- 
script Found  in  a  Bottle"  was  read  by  Mr.  Austin,  and  the  program 
closed  with  a  duet  sung  by  Helen  Bell  and  Juanita  Weedon. 

Classes 

The  Senior  Class  was  organized  on  October  the  eleventh.  From  nomi- 
nees, approved  by  President  Wright,  for  president  of  the  class,  Louise 
Smaw  was  elected.  Other  officers  are:  Vice  President,  Reita  Thompson; 
Secretary,  Lida  Taylor;  Treasurer,  Alma  Spivey;  Critic,  Hattie  Turner; 
Historian,  Sallie  Lassiter. 

The  Senior  Class  has  been  very  active  throughout  the  fall  term.  The 
special  features  that  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  so  far  are  the  Moonlight 
School  Day  program,  Arbor  Day  and  the  Saturday  Afternoon  Story- 
telling at  the  Greenville  Public  Library.  All  of  these  are  reported  in 
the  School  Notes. 

The  other  classes  cannot  organize  until  six  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  school,  therefore  they  have  little  to  their  credit  so  far  except  the  list 
of  officers,  but  all  have  interesting  plans  on  foot. 

Class  Officers. 

C.  F. 

(First-year   Professional.)  (One-year  Professional.) 

President Lizzie  Stewart  President    Rebecca   Pegues 

Vice  President Flora  Hutchins  Vice  President   Pearl  Jennings 

Secretary Gertrude  Cook  Secretary   Helen  Paschall 

Treasurer Jessie  Bishop  Treasurer   Rena  Jones 

Critic   Fannie  Lee  Spier  Class  Adviser Miss  Strong 

Class  Adviser L.  R.  Meadows 

B.  A. 

(Second-year  Academic.)  (First-year  Academic.) 

President Camille  Robinson  President Lois  B.  Hester 

Vice  President   Irene  Wiggins  Vice  President   Mattie  McArthur 

Secretary  Clellie  Ferrel  Secretary    .  .- Ina  McGlohon 

Treasurer Cora  Lancaster  Treasurer   Marie  Satterfield 

Class  Adviser   Miss  Jenkins  Class  Adviser   H.  E.  Austin 
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...         .  The  following  report  of  Dr.  Brewer's  address  to  the 

Dr.  C.  E.  faculty  and  students  of  the  Training  School  is  copied 

Brewer  frQm  tlle  Qremvme  ])aiiy  Eeflector  of  October  19  : 

A  large  number  of  local  people  heard  Dr.  C.  E.  Brewer,  president  of 
Meredith  College,  deliver  his  lecture  on  "Some  Ideals  of  Education"  in 
the  Training  School  auditorium  last  night  and  were  thoroughly  delighted 
with  him. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by  President  Wright,  of  the  Training 
School,  after  which  music  was  rendered  by  the  girls  of  the  school. 

In  his  address  Dr.  Brewer  brought  out  four  ideals  that  should  be  kept 
before  the  people:  (1)  To  educate  all  the  people;  (2)  To  preserve  our 
traditional  democracy;  (3)  To  keep  a  proper  balance  in  the  curriculum, 
and  (4)  To  have  the  schools  help  solve  the  problems. 

"An  informal  talk  on  practical  matters  without  any  fuss  and  feathers" 
is  what  he  promised  in  the  beginning,  and  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  but 
the  hard,  common  sense  of  the  talk  was  so  spiced  with  amusing  illustra- 
tions and  interesting  turns  of  the  thought  that  the  address  was  highly  en- 
tertaining as  well  as  practical. 

In  developing  his  first  point  he  declared  that  the  time  had  passed  when 
only  those  of  the  traditional  professions,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  preacher, 
and  teacher,  needed  training.  The  farmer,  who  must  know  soils,  meth- 
ods, drainage,  fertilizers  and  their  effects,  succession  of  crops,  plant  life, 
and,  higher  than  that,  animal  life,  and  more  than  that,  markets,  banking, 
and  highest  of  all,  men,  needed  training  to  be  a  successful  farmer.  And 
so  it  is  with  all  men.  There  is  no  division  in  North  Carolina  on  the  idea 
of  educated  citizenship :  the  divisions  only  come  in  matters  of  detail. 
He  referred  to  the  moonlight  school  movement. 

He  used  steel  as  an  illustration  to  prove  that  the  schools  cannot  create 
metal,  but  they  can  temper  and  polish  it  and  multiply  its  value. 

Passing  to  the  second  division,  Dr.  Brewer  reminded  his  audience  of 
the  fact  that  democracy  was  founded  by  the  forefathers  who  could  not 
stand  the  aristocracies  of  the  old  world,  the  royal  aristocracy  of  which 
was  purely  ornamental,  nor  the  military,  nor  the  ecclesiastical.  Here 
they  founded  an  aristocracy  of  character.  "Who  Avas  your  father, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather,"  is  no  longer  asked  here.  "What  is 
he?"  and  "What  can  he  do?"  are  the  two  questions.  If  he  is  master  of 
his  job  he  is  a  man.  The  blacksmith  is  respected  because  he  can  make 
two  pieces  of  steel  stick  together. 

In  balancing  the  curriculum  common  sense  is  coming  to  the  rescue, 
Dr.  Brewer  declared.  While  he  did  not  underrate  the  classics,  he  is  glad 
that  the  college  boy  of  today  does  not  have  to  go  through  college  as  he 
did  with  five  hours  each  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  for  three  years 
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and  crowd  all  the  remainder  within  one  year.  One  gets  from  the  classics 
a  culture  he  cannot  get  elsewhere,  hut  everyday  affairs  of  life  should  be 
taught  also.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  industrial  subjects  coming  to 
the  front. 

A  student  needs  to  balance  college  life  and  college  learning.  College 
life  means  the  activities  in  which  the  students  take  the  initiative,  and 
college  learning  those  in  which  the  faculty  lead.  The  result  of  athletics 
is  poise,  control,  and  power  for  immediate  decision — all  essential  in  bus- 
iness. He  must  learn  to  do  things  himself.  "I  am  sorry  for  the  boy  who 
never  made  a  rabbit  gum  for  himself,"  he  said,  "or  for  a  girl  who  never 
had  a  doll  to  sew  for."  Real  development,  growth,  comes  from  doing 
things  yourself. 

The  best  point  Dr.  Brewer  made  was  in  enumerating  the  problems  the 
school  can  and  does  help  to  solve. 

Intelligence  mixed  with  farming  is  revolutionizing  farming.  One  fur- 
row now,  mixed  with  intelligence,  does  the  work  five  furrows  used  to  do. 
He  said  that  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  plowing  was  done  in  Wake 
County  with  traction  engines. 

Immigration  is  another  problem  the  schools  can  handle  and  are  hand- 
ling. American  citizenship  can  be  taught  only  through  the  school  to  the 
children  of  those  who  come  from  other  lands. 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  summarizing,  said,  "We  owe  a  debt  to  those  who  are 
bringing  to  pass  those  ideals,  the  heroes."  "Most  of  our  heroes  are  hero- 
ines" in  this  work. 

Teachers  are  the  consecrated  servants  of  their  generation. 


Pres.  Wright  s         Following   is   a   report   from    a   daily   paper   of   Mr. 

Greetings  at  .  . 

the  School  Wright  s  address  at  the  seventieth  Anniversary  of  the 

for  Blind  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh : 

"This  is  a  happy  occasion  today,"  said  President  Wright ;  "a  brighter 
November  morning  I  never  saw ;  the  birds  are  singing  and  everybody  is 
happy,  for  we  are  seventy  years  young.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  an- 
other institution  seven  years  young. 

"I  come  today,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  "to  talk  to  you  on  a  subject  that 
Mr.  Mclver  talked  all  of  his  life  on,  that  Claxton  and  Alderman  talked 
on,  that  Dr.  Joyner  has  almost  lost  his  hair  talking  on,  and  that  the 
lamented  Aycock  lost  his  life  talking  on — the  education  of  the  masses. 

"The  very  stability  of  the  government,"  he  stated,  "depends  on  an  in- 
telligent citizenship.  The  material  prosperity  of  our  people  depends  on 
educated  citizenship.  Anything  that  increases  the  standard  of  citizen- 
ship increases  the  material  prosperity  of  the  community. 

"If  the  work  of  this  school  takes  those  who  are  handicapped  and 
changes  them  from  public  charges  to  wealth-producers,  then  it  is  a  factor 
in  North  Carolina's  material  progress,  and  is  a  good  business  proposition. 
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This  institution  and  other  educational  institutions  in  North  Carolina  are 
the  great  wealth-producing  institutions  in  the  State. 

"Morality  depends  upon  true  education.  A  good  definition  of  culture 
is  the  ability  to  put  one's  self  in  the  other  fellow's  place.  Morality  is  a 
recognition  of  the  obligation  to  the  other  fellow. 

"Today  all  mankind  is  speaking,  and  the  ear  of  God  is  hearing.  The 
day  is  coming  when  God  will  speak  and  men  will  hear.  Education  and 
intellectual  intelligence  are  only  in  their  infancy.  Universal  education 
is  just  beginning  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  State.  It  is  our  duty  to  our 
own  children  as  well  as  our  neighbor's  children  to  stop  the  onrush  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  its  great  waste.  What  a  pity  to  go  through 
life,  blind  and  deaf,  when  it  might  have  been  prevented  had  ignorance 
and  superstition  been  properly  fought ! 

"The  work  of  education  not  only  aids  the  children,  but  the  parents  in 
every  home  in  North  Carolina  and  is  the  greatest  work  to  which  North 
Carolina  can  turn  her  hands.  Universal  education  means  the  giving  of 
every  child  the  chance  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him." 


Arbor  D  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  in  a  most  interesting  and 

Celebration  unique  manner  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Training 
School,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the  Model  School.  A 
half  holiday  was  given  the  whole  school  for  the  celebration. 

At  1 :40  the  school  assembled  in  the  auditorium.  As  Miss  Gladys 
Warren,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  played,  the  class  marched  in  and 
took  their  places  on  the  stage.  Miss  Louise  Smaw,  president  of  the  class, 
gave  "The  History  of  Arbor  Day."  The  poem  "Nutting,"  by  Words- 
worth, was  read  by  Miss  Nelle  White,  "Some  Facts  About  North  Caro- 
lina Forests,"  by  Miss  Georgia  Keene,  "Some  of  Our  Own  Birds  in 
North  Carolina,"  by  Miss  Sallie  Lassiter,  and  Lowell's  poem,  "Rhoecus," 
by  Miss  Susie  Morgan.  The  school  joined  in  singing  three  choruses  ap- 
propriate to  Arbor  Day. 

Then  the  Senior  Class,  followed  by  the  school,  marched  out  to  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  campus,  where  they  planted  sixteen  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, symbolic  of  the  class  of  1916. 

The  pupils  of  the  Model  School,  under  the  supervision  of  the  student 
teachers,  gave  a  program  of  songs,  recitations  and  the  dramatization  of  a 
story.     The  third  and  fourth  grade  each  planted  a  tree. 

After  this  the  Seniors  in  groups  of  three  planted  the  remaining  four- 
teen trees.  Some  appropriate  verse,  poem  or  story  was  recited  by  one  girl 
of  each  group. 

The  president  of  the  class  then  presented  the  trees  to  the  school.  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  accepting  the  trees  in  behalf  of  the  school,  used  the  Lom- 
bardy poplar  reaching  skyward  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of  the  class. 
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After  the  singing  of  the  class  song  the  school  followed  the  Seniors  to 
the  plat  of  land  in  front  of  the  west  dormitory,  where  they  replanted  a 
magnolia  tree  for  their  sister  class,  the  Class  of  1914. 

The  Senior  Class  in  planting  the  trees  on  the  campus  followed  the 
precedent  of  the  preceding  classes. 


The   members   of   the    Senior   Class    have   organized 
.     ...  themselves  into  a  Story-Telling  League.    The  stories  are 

told  to  the  children  of  Greenville,  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, at  the  Public  Library.  It  has  been  worked  out  so  that  about  four 
girls  will  tell  stories  each  afternoon  and  others  go  to  look  after  the  chil- 
dren. One  week  the  stories  will  be  for  the  primary  children,  one  for 
grammar-grade  students,  one  for  high  school  students  and  one  for  a 
mixed  crowd.  This  plan  of  story  telling  will  not  only  give  pleasure  to 
the  children,  but  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  leading  them  to  a  love  of 
books  and  an  apreciation  of  the  library.  The  Seniors  are  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  putting  into  practice  their  theories. 


Senior  Class  The  Training  School  has  been  vitally  interested  m  the 

Gives  Moon-         ,r        ,.   ,      „  n       ,  „  ,  „  . 

light  School         Moonlight  School  movement  irom  the  very  first,  and  a 

Day  Program      complete  review  of  the  movement  was  given  in  one  of  last 

year's  copies  of  The  Quarterly.     The  deep  interest  of  the  school  was 

clearly  evidenced  when  the  Senior  Class  asked  to  be  allowed  to  celebrate 

the  day  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Governor. 

A  program  was  given  by  members  of  this  class  in  which  the  history  and 
purpose  of  the  Moonlight  School  movement  were  given.  Governor 
Craig's  proclamation  for  Moonlight  School  Month  was  read  by  Sallie 
Lassiter;  "The  North  Carolina  Moonlight  School  Movement,"  by  Mary 
Secrest ;  aSome  Figures,"  by  Eunice  Vause ;  "The  Moonlight  Schools  of 
Kentucky  and  Alabama,"  by  Alma  Spivey.  "America"  and  "Carolina" 
were  sung  by  the  entire  school. 

The  interest  shown  in  this  movement  proves  that  the  Training  School 
is  wide  awake  to  the  great  opportunity  that  is  right  at  its  door  and  that 
the  students  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  leaders  in  this  great  fight 
against  illiteracy. 

Faculty  Mem-  The  people  of  Greenville  are  working  toward  the  erec- 
bsrs  Working  tion  of  a  public  library.  The  Training  School  is  very 
for  Library  much  interested  in  this  work  and  four  members  of  the 

faculty  are  members  of  the  library  committee  of  twelve.  Mrs.  Beckwith, 
who  i^  chairman  of  the  committee,  represents  the  "Round  Table  Club; 
Miss  Davis,  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women ;  Mr.  Wright, 
the  Carolina  Club,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Training  School  faculty.     At 
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the  bazaar  held  by  the  Pitt  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Miss 
Davis,  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  publicity,  had  charge  of  a  re- 
markably attractive  booth  for  the  library.  "Tag  day,"  when  all  wore 
"Boost  the  Greenville  Public  Library"  tags,  was  another  successful  fea- 
ture during  the  publicity  campaign. 


Mrs.  Dauer's  Mrs   Manning  J.  Dauer,  who  has  been  the  chief  pro- 

Moonlight  moter  and  inspiration  of  the  Moonlight  School  move- 

Schools  ment  in  New  Hanover  County,  and  who  is  a  member  of 

the  Educational  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  spoke  to  the  student  body  of  the  Training  School  at  the 
assembly  period  on  the  morning  of  November  the  18th  on  what  the  Moon- 
light Schools  are  doing  for  New  Hanover  County. 

Mrs.  Dauer  wishes  North  Carolina  to  take  up  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson 
Stewart's  challenge  and  make  North  Carolina  the  first  state  to  wipe  out 
illiteracy,  and  she  said  that  New  Hanover  County  shall  be  the  first  in 
the  state  to  free  itself  from  illiteracy.  Her  stories  of  the  adults  in  the 
Moonlight  Schools  in  Wilmington  are  full  of  interest  and  inspiration  to 
all  who  hear  them. 

Bazaar  for  The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Pitt  County 

School  have  inaugurated  a  movement  to  raise  funds  to  establish 

Scholarship  a  scholarship  for  Pitt  County  girls  at  the  East  Carolina 

Teachers'  Training  School. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  Federation  two  scholarships  have  already 
been  established,  and  a  bazaar  was  held  in  Greenville  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  these  and  other  scholar- 
ships. There  were  different  departments  and  meals  were  served  during 
the  two  days  of  the  bazaar.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  and  assisting  Pitt  County  girls  who  are  financially  unable  to 
meet  their  expenses  while  at  school,  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
an  education  at  the  Training  School. 

Moonlight  School  posters,  made  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
School,  were  on  exhibition  at  the  bazaar.  These  posters  gave  facts 
and  figures  on  adult  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  and  Pitt  County. 

The  Training  School  exhibit,  bringing  in  some  work  of  the  Model 
School,  which  was  sent,  to  the  Kinston  Fair,  was  also  on  exhibition  at 
this  bazaar. 

A  Playground  A  playground  demonstration  was  given  to  the  Pitt 
Demonstra-  County  teachers  on  November  20th  by  the  Senior  Class. 
tlon  All  the  games  played  were  those  suitable  for  primary 

and  grammar  grades,  and  not  the  regular  athletic  games  of  the  High 
Schools.    For  a  long  time  the  teachers  have  felt  a  need  for  just  this  sort 
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of  thing,  and  they  were  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  games 
and  to  find  out  about  the  equipment  and  cost. 


Fxtension  Miss  Muffly  is  giving  Friday  of  each  week  to  the  super- 

Public  School  vision  of  Public  School  music  in  the  schools  of  Pitt 
Music  County.     She  is  doing  special  work  in  the  Bethel  and 

Joyner  schools  and  will  visit  them  regularly.  She  is  working  in  these 
two  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  Public  School  music  in  the  school  of 
a  small  town,  Bethel,  and  in  the  rural  school,  the  Joyner  school.  Vari- 
ous other  schools  throughout  the  county  will  also  be  visited. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Austin  spoke  at  a  Chautauqua  in  Edge- 
.      .    .  .  combe  County  during  the  first  week  of  October. 

President  Wright  delivered  an  address  on  Moonlight 
Schools  at  a  Moonlight  School  rally  in  Beaufort  County  in  November. 

The  Training  School  had  an  exhibit  (in  which  the  Model  School  was 
represented)  at  the  Kinston  Fair. 

President  Wright  and  Miss  Jenkins  attended  meetings  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  and  the  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore 
Society. 

President  Wright,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Underwood  and  Misses  Graham, 
Waitt,  Morris  and  Jenkins  attended  the  Teachers'  Assembly  which  met 
in  Raleigh,  November  24-26.     

,.      A      ..  Mr.   H.   E.   Austin   attended   the   celebration   of  the 

Mr.  Austin  at 

Maryland  opening  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 

State  Normal  gcn00i  He  went  as  a  bearer  of  greetings  from  the 
Training  School  and  as  one  returning  home,  for  he  taught  there  for 
seventeen  years,  coming  from  there  here. 


The  dining-room  and  kitchen  have  been  remodeled  and  enlarged. 
The  fire  last  spring  made  rebuilding  necessary,  and  it  was  considered 
wise  to  make  the  enlargement,  which  would  soon  be  imperative  at  this 
time.  Those  who  know  all  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  have  pro- 
nounced this  dining-room  the  most  beautiful  in  any  institution  in  the 
State.  The  building  was  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  school,  but 
was  not  turned  over  by  the  contractors  until  November. 


_        „  The  students  and  faculty  are  iustly  proud  of  the  honor 

Pres.  Wright 

President  of         that  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  conferred  upon  the 

Teachers'  school   by   making  President   Wright   president   of   the 

Teachers'  Assembly.     They  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the 

people   of   the   State   recognize   the   qualities   for   leadership    President 

Wright  possesses  and  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  him  in  such 

a  manner.     Under  his  direction  the  success  of  the  Assembly  for  1916 

is  assured. 
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Instrumental  music  this  year,  for  the  first  time,   is 
Instrumental  i  i  •  fn1 

Music  an  placed  on  the  same  looting  as  other  subjects.      Ihose 

Elective  wj10  nave  fulfilled  certain  specific  requirements,  proving 

that  they  are  prepared  to  take  professional  work  in  piano,  who  show 
marked  ability  in  music,  and  expect  to  teach  music,  are  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute piano  lessons  for  certain  regular  subjects.  These  professional 
music  students  are  required  to  teach  under  the  supervision  of  the  music 
teacher,  following  the  general  plan  of  the  school. 

This  is  an  advanced  move  and  is  being  watched  with  great  interest 
by  educators  outside  of  the  school. 

Miss  Lillian  Parker,  of  Greenville,  has  charge  of  the  special  voice 
pupils. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  always  a  joyous  holiday  at  the  Training  School, 
and  this  year  was  not  an  exception.  The  Senior-Junior  game  of  basket- 
ball and  the  dinners  were  the  features  of  the  day.  The  Juniors  won 
the  game.  At  the  dinner  toasts  to  the  victors,  to  the  defeated,  and  to 
the  various  ones  who  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  day  helped 
make  the  occasion  a  merry  one. 

The  Y.  W.  0.  A.  service  in  the  morning  was  especially  beautiful  and 
impressive. 


A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  club  women  in  Greenville 
Club  Women 


was  given   by  the  Training  School  on  the  evening  of 


November  18.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle, 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs. 
Sallie  Southall  Gotten,  honorary  president  of  the  Federation ;  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Greenville  clubs;  Mrs.  Hassell,  of  the  End  of  the  Century 
Club ;  Mrs.  Lina  Baker  of  the  Round  Table ;  Mrs.  S.  T.  White  of  the 
Sans  Souci,  and  Mrs.  Mark  Quinerly,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Dauer,  of  Wilmington,  a  member  of  the 
Education  Department,  of  which  Miss  Waitt  is  chairman. 

The  girls  were  delighted  that  President  Wright  called  on  both  Mrs. 
Lingle  and  Mrs.  Cotten  for  talks.  Mrs.  Cotten  announced  that  she 
had  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the  education  of  Pitt 
County  girls  at  the  Training  School.  She  proved  that  she  had  a  right 
to  the  claim  that  she  understands  girls  and  is  their  friend.  Mrs.  Lingle 
paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Cotten  in  referring  to  the  Sallie  Southall  Cotten 
Loan  Fund,  a  fund  established  by  the  State  Federation  for  the  one 
definite  purpose  of  giving  girls  an  opportunity  of  going  to  North  Caro- 
lina schools. 

Mrs.  Lingle  then  spoke  earnestly  to  the  girls,  asking  them  to  search 
into  the  kind  of  leadership  they  were  training  for  and  entreating  them 
not  to  forget  the  three  things  men  live  by,  Work,  Love  and  Play. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  the  students  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
leaders. 


School  Spice 

Student  Teacher — "Your  fathers  work  so  that  they  can  make  money 
to  buy  things  for  your  homes.  What  would  you  do  if  your  fathers 
didn't  work?" 

Little  Boy  (seriously) — "The  Lord  would  provide." 

A  child  when  asked  why  he  did  not  attend  story-telling  said,  "The 
teacher  didn't  'pronounce  story-telling." 

A  budding  author  who  realized  the  value  of  suspense  while  reproducing 
the  story  "Pandora,"  said,  "When  the  box  was  opened  up  it  was  full  of 
toad-frogs." 

A  child  when  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  salute  replied,  "Salute 
means  cut  off  your  hair." 

Another  child  when  asked  the  meaning  of  request  replied,  "Request 
means  play  with  your  schoolmates." 

Let  the  doubters  deny  that  there  is  humor  in  the  schoolroom.  Read 
these  and  laugh.  They  were  found  in  recent  examination  papers  of 
youthful  aspirants  to  educational  distinction : 

"Horsepower  is  the  distance  one  horse  can  carry  a  pound  of  water  in 
one  hour." 

"The  earth  is  an  ablative  tabloid."  "To  kill  a  butterfly  you  pinch 
its  borax." 

"Thee  Pope  always  lives  in  a  Vacuum." 

Also  these: 

"A  deacon  is  the  lowest  form  of  a  Christian,"  and  a  "short  circuit 
is  a  preacher  on  the  circus  who  is  short." 

One  child  stated  that  Tennyson  wrote  a  poem  called  "Grave's  Energy," 
and  added  the  startling  news  that  "Queen  Elizabeth  rode  a  whi'.e  horse 
into  Coventry  with  nothing  on,  and  Raleigh  offered  her  his  cloak." 

An  aspirant  described  a  ruminating  animal  as  one  "that  chews  its  own 
cubs."  A  choice  plum  is  the  defining  of  the  Zodiac  as  "The  Zoo  of  the 
sky  where  all  the  animals  go  after  they  are  dead." 

A  candidate  described  George  Washington  as  "remarkable  for  telling 
the  biggest  lie,"  while  one  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the  cadet  who  said, 
"The  process  of  digestion  begins  in  the  kitchen."  "How  would  you  keep 
a  dog?"  elicited  the  answer,  "Clean." 

Ingenuity  in  parrying  questions  offers  a  field  for  humor  in  itself. 
"Where  would  you  start  from  in  order  to  visit  New  York,  Moscow,  Port 
Said  and  Bombay?"  "Here,"  was  the  concise  reply. — Selected. 

A  Model  School  Child — "Miss  McCowen,  I  brought  my  commotion 
card." 


& 


A  Day's  Work  in  the  Sand  Hills 

Preparing  (lie  Soil 

Sorting  (he  Plants 

The  Reward 
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School  Luncheons  in  Rural  Schools 

Martha  Armstrong. 

CHE  value  to  school  children  of  a  warm,  nourishing  luncheon  has 
been  recognized  and  provided  for  in  many  cities,  but,  so  far, 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  along  that  line  for  the  country 
child,  who  rises  earlier,  takes  more  exercise,  and  keeps  longer  school 
hours  than  his  city  cousins.  In  many  cases  the  contents  of  his  lunch- 
basket  would  explain  satisfactorily  why  he  is  still  in  the  first  grade  when 
by  rights  he  should  be  in  the  third. 

The  study  of  foods  is  such  a  new  subject  in  rural  schools  that  they  are 
not  bound  by  traditions  of  equipment  and  methods  of  work  that  so  often 
prevent  progress  in  town  and  city  schools,  but  are,  fortunately,  free  to 
work  out  their  salvation  in  their  own  way,  and  a  few  favored  ones  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  to  make  the  work  a  vital  part  of  the  school 
life,  shared  in  by  all,  instead  of  setting  it  apart  for  the  older  girls, 
while  the  younger  ones  and  the  boys  look  on  with  envy. 

In  the  ordinary  one-  or  two-teacher  school  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
much  along  this  line,  for  the  teachers  are  already  overworked ;  but  the 
new  consolidated  rural  schools  with  three  or  four  teachers  and  a  room  for 
this  work  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  some  very  practical  work 
in  foods,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  every  day  a  hot  luncheon,  or 
at  least  one  hot  dish  to  the  primary  department  if  not  to  the  entire 
school.  A  course  in  foods  begun  in  the  lowest  grade  and  continued  for 
eight  years  would  give  opportunity  for  forming  valuable  food  habits 
while  the  child  is  still  young  enough  to  be  readily  influenced,  whereas, 
little  habit  formation  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  course,  given  to 
half-grown  girls  at  an  age  when  "to  be  different"  is  desirable,  and  the 
fact  that  they  don't  like  this,  and  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  them 
to  eat  that,  is  a  sign  of  superiority  rather  than  of  ignorance  and  narrow- 
mindedness. 

The  course  should  include  a  study  of  food  materials,  their  use  in  the 
body,  and  how  to  grow,  preserve,  and  cook  them.  If  the  gardening 
rather  than  the  sewing  is  taught  by  the  teacher  of  cookery  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  correlating  all  this  work  very  closely.  There  is  no 
real  reason  why  the  work  should  not  be  divided  in  this  way  rather  than 
in  the  time-honored  one  of  cooking  and  sewing.     In  the  average  home 
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the  woman  rather  than  the  man  is  the  gardener,  and  probably  as  large 
a  per  cent  of  women  farmers  as  of  men  are  successful. 

In  a  course  of  this  kind  the  work  in  foods  begins  in  the  first  grade 
with  a  study  of  the  foods  of  Indians,  Esquimaux,  or  any  race  studied 
in  history  or  geography  stories,  in  what  way  their  foods  were  different 
from  ours  and  why,  and  continues  throughout  the  course,  including 
classifications  of  foods  and  foodstuffs,  balanced  diets  and  menu  making, 
the  history  of  grains,  vegetables  and  cereals,  the  evolution  of  farm  im- 
plements, and  marketing  problems.  Parallel  to  this  is  a  practical  course 
in  gardening  emphasizing  necessarily  the  winter  and  early  spring  gar- 
dens which  are  so  often  neglected,  with  many  experiments  to  see  if  the 
number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  locally  could  be  enlarged;  also 
a  course  in  food  preservation,  the  products  of  which  are  used  to  stock 
the  school  pantry  and  furnish  materials  for  the  cookery  classes.  The 
work  in  both  gardening  and  food  preservation  is  divided  according  to 
the  age  and  ability  of  the  students.  Food  preservation  begins  in  the 
lowest  class  and  includes  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  sun  and  in 
the  oven ;  vegetables,  stored  in  dark  dry  places,  buried  in  the  earth, 
wrapped  in  paper,  canned,  and  preserved  in  brine  and  in  sugar;  eggs, 
preserved  by  water-glass  and  by  vaseline;  butter,  preserved  in  salt;  and 
meats  preserved  in  various  ways. 

The  actual  cooking  begins  in  the  sixth  grade  with  a  course  in  camp 
cookery  centered  around  the  activities  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp-fire 
Girls.  Boys  and  girls  share  the  work  alike  in  this  grade,  as  in  the 
next  two.  The  average  boy  enjoys  cooking  as  much  as  his  sister,  pro- 
vided he  can  cook  without  loss  of  standing  with  "the  fellows" ;  nor  does 
this  love  of  cooking  die  with  boyhood.  What  man  will  acknowledge 
that  any  woman  in  the  world  can  broil  a  steak  or  make  coffee  as  well 
as  he,  if  he  has  developed  his  talents  along  that  line  in  the  smallest 
degree?  He  usually  overlooks  such  small  matters  as  the  fact  that  he 
paid  forty  cents  a  pound  for  his  steak,  whereas  the  housekeeping  budget 
allows  her  to  spend  but  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  on  hers.  It  is  all 
in  the  broiling,  according  to  his  idea.  After  a  course  in  household 
accounts  he  might  have  a  little  broader  viewpoint.  These  sixth-grade 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  plan  supplies,  transport  them  to  camp,  build 
camp-fires  and  ovens,  plan  and  cook  meals,  serve  them  in  a  sanitary 
and  attractive  manner  and  care  for  all  refuse.  This  is  given  in  the 
open  air,  under  camp  conditions. 

The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  consists  of  the  planning 
and  preparation  of  meals,  with  a  careful  record  of  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  of  each  dish  served.  These  classes,  in  groups  of  convenient  size, 
take  charge  of  the  cooking  of  the  school  luncheon  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
part  of  the  class  serving  as  cooks  and  the  others  as  assistants  and  clean- 
ers. The  grade  that  is  not  cooking  plans  its  menus  for  the  next  week, 
works  out  costs  and  quantities  of  supplies,  and  sees  that  all  materials 
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are  on  hand  at  the  proper  time.  If  the  equipment  is  bought  with  this 
work  in  view  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  such  luncheons  as 
the  following  in  large  quantities,  and  in  a  short  period  of  time : 

Grits  (cooked  in  fireless  cooker). 
Broiled  Bacon.  Baked  Apples. 


Cream  Tomato  Soup. 
Toasted  Bread  or  Cornbread. 


Meat  Stew   (fireless  cooker). 
Baked  Potatoes.  Biscuit. 


Cowpea  Soup  (fireless  cooker). 
Cornbread. 


Hard-cooked  Eggs. 
Stewed  Dried  Fruit.  Biscuit. 


Scrambled  Eggs. 
Hot  Rolls.  Apple  Sauce. 


Boiled  Cabbage.     Fat  Meat. 
Baked  Custard.  Tea  Cakes. 

By  careful,  systematic  planning  any  one  of  these  luncheons  could  be 
cooked  entirely,  or  completed  within  the  hour  before  noon  recess.  The 
things  that  require  long  cooking  could  be  partly  cooked  the  day  before, 
or  kept  in  the  fireless  cooker  over  night  and  reheated  at  lunch  time.  A 
four-burner  oil  stove  and  a  range,  or  two  oil  stoves  with  a  half-dozen 
home-made  fireless  cookers  would  provide  ample  stove  room,  while  a 
few  hotel-size  utensils  would  cost  no  more  than  several  individual  equip- 
ments. Each  child  might  bring  his  own  plate,  cup,  saucer,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon,  or  probably  the  local  school  improvement  association  would 
furnish  them.  Most  of  these  associations  die  from  lack  of  some  defi- 
nite work.  They,  too,  would  probably  solve  the  question  of  supplies. 
Any  mother  would  gladly  send  raw  materials  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
be  relieved  of  the  task  of  putting  up  school  luncheons  five  days  a  week. 

Then,  too,  the  produce  of  the  school  garden  would  help,  and  the  can- 
ning clubs  would  contribute  their  share  of  work  in  putting  up  fruit3 
and  vegetables  that  could  not  be   saved  in  other  ways,  or  those  that 
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matured  during  vacation.  These  meals  could  be  served  cafateria  fash- 
ion, picnic  fashion,  or  in  any  other  way  that  best  suited  local  conditions. 

Home-made  conveniences,  labor-saving  devices,  and  rapid,  orderly 
methods  of  work  would  be  vital  in  this  course,  much  more  so  than  in 
cooking  courses  as  ordinarily  given. 

After  a  course  of  this  kind  a  boy  or  girl  would  go  to  high  school 
ready  to  get  the  most  possible  good  out  of  the  broader  and  more  technical 
course  offered  there,  or  would  establish  a  home  with  an  intelligent  idea 
on  both  sides  of  the  demands  and  cost  of  a  home,  as  well  as  some  ideals 
and  habits  of  work  that  would  go  far  toward  making  home-life  what  it 
should  be. 


Four-year  Garden  Course  for  Girls 

To  meet  the  demands  of  thousands  of  Southern  girls  who  have  been 
successful  in  raising  a  tenth-acre  of  tomatoes  and  who  want  to  "go  on," 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
colleges  in  charge  of  the  canning  clubs  in  the  fifteen  Southern  States 
have  worked  out  what  might  be  called  a  progressive  four-year  practical 
garden  and  canning  course  for  girls.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
start  the  girls  with  one  crop  and  from  year  to  year  add  new  annual 
crops,  encourage  them  to  run  winter  and  glass-frame  gardens,  and  finally 
in  the  course  of  their  work  to  lead  them  to  plant  perennial  and  small 
orchard  fruits.  It  is  hoped  that  under  this  system  the  girls  will  gain 
knowledge  of  how  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of  garden  vegetables  and  trees 
and  that  the  member  by  the  time  she  gets  ready  to  go  to  high  school  or 
college  will  have  a  garden  of  perennial  fruits  that  readily  can  be  cared 
for  by  other  members  of  her  family. 

The  development  of  crops  of  perennial  vegetables  and  fruits  is  insisted 
on  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  in  many  cases  the  work  is  begun  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  perennials  are  substituted  for  some  of 
the  annual  vegetables  and  the  girls  are  given  credit  for  the  condition  of 
their  bushes  or  trees  which  are  not  yet  bearing  and  therefore  do  not  yield 
a  product  that  can  be  counted  in  the  canning  score. 


What  is  Happening  in  One  Spot  in  the  Sand  Hills 

Mary  Rankin. 

ON  Saturday,  February  5,  "Work  Day"  for  Eureka  Farm-Life 
School,  in  Moore  County,  people  came  from  every  direction  in 
wagons  and  walking,  bringing  mattocks,  shovels,  spades,  and 
rakes,  to  give  a  day's  work  to  bring  beauty  and  order  out  of  the  chaos 
around  this  new  school.  Mr.  Warren  Henry  Manning,  a  landscape 
artist  from  Boston  whose  returns  for  a  day's  work  makes  that  of  the 
average  man  look  small  indeed,  gave  three  day's  of  his  precious  time  to 
planning,  directing,  laying  off  the  grounds,  in  directing  the  work  of 
clearing  and  planting,  and  in  mapping  out  work  for  the  future. 

He  kept  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  busy.  During  the  morning 
the  grounds  were  made  ready  for  the  planting  and  the  plants  were  all 
graded  and  ready  for  planting.  Then  came  a  big,  old-fashioned  picnic 
dinner,  after  which  shrubs  and  flowers  that  had  been  given  to  the  school 
were  planted.  Mr.  Manning  left  instructions  that  will  keep  the  com- 
munity busy  a  long  time. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  has  happened  at  the 
Eureka  Farm-Life  School  in  the  few  months  of  its  existence.  This 
school,  the  pet  of  the  sand  hills,  was  established  and  is  maintained  by 
the  Sand  Hill  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Sand 
Hill  Board  of  Trade.  The  people  of  the  community  have  been  of  very 
great  assistance  in  establishing  the  school.  These  people  are  not  leaving 
the  school  to  the  teachers.  It  is  theirs.  They  have  made  sacrifices  of 
time  and  money  for  it,  and  they  are  going  to  see  that  it  is  a  success. 
They  talk  about  it,  they  come  to  see  exactly  what  work  is  being  done, 
and  they  work  for  it. 

The  school  is  the  community  center  and  the  girls'  dormitory  is  the 
most  central  spot.  We  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Credit  Union,  a 
Domestic  Science  Class  for  the  women  of  the  community,  and  have 
helped  organize  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  A  series  of  lectures  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  weekly  demonstrations  in  cooking,  introducing 
wholesome  materials,  are  being  conducted.  Open  house  is  kept  Friday 
evenings,  and  grown-up  people  and  young  people  meet  together  for  an 
informal  social  time.  There  is  usually  a  short  talk  on  some  live  sub- 
ject, a  poem  read,  or  a  story  told,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  is  devoted 
to  playing  games,  reading,  and  learning  to  know  each  other  better. 
From  time  to  time  a  party  is  given,  and  choir  practices,  committee 
meetings,  and  conferences  are  frequently  held. 

The  girls'  dormitory  is  the  heart  of  the  Farm-Life  department  of  the 
school.     The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  a  central  dining-room,  a  central 
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sitting-room,  and  a  kitchen  where  the  dormitory  cooking  is  done  and 
the  domestic  science  classes  are  held.  The  girls  do  the  cooking  and 
housekeeping;  the  boys  do  the  outside  work  and  some  of  the  heavier 
work  indoors.  The  girls  and  boys  study  in  the  dining-room  four  even- 
ings a  week.  Friday  evening  is  community  evening;  Saturday  evening 
the  dormitory  girls  and  boys  study,  read,  sing,  play  games,  and  have  a 
home-like  time  together.  On  Sunday  evening  the  young  people  come 
together  for  Christian  Endeavor  meeting. 

The  Farm-Life  department  is  equipped  for  practical  work.  In  the 
kitchen  there  are  many  simple  labor-saving  devices,  such  as  conveniently 
arranged  shelves,  high  stools,  a  set  of  bins,  a  cabinet  for  the  work  table, 
and  a  roller  tray.  Instead  of  ordering  these  of  a  furniture  dealer,  we 
had  them  made  to  show  the  people  who  come  into  our  kitchen  (and  all 
our  visitors  do  come  there)  that  these  labor-savers  can  be  had  in  every 
home,  for  any  man  can  make  them. 

Light,  heat,  and  water  have  been  installed  in  the  dormitories.  These 
modern  conveniences  serve  two  purposes.  They  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  teachers  and  students,  and  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  people  of 
the  community  because  their  cost  is  not  prohibitive.  Electric  lights  and 
a  hot-air  system  were  put  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  and  the  cost  of  running 
them  is  less  than  the  cost  of  running  lamps  and  heaters,  and,  besides,  the 
danger  from  fire  is  practically  eliminated.  Water  and  a  lavatory  were 
put  in  the  boys'  as  in  the  girls'  dormitory.  The  cost  of  putting  in  a 
complete  water  system  was  $797,  the  heating  plant  cost  $194,  and  the 
lights  $40,  making  a  total  of  $1,031 ;  $5,000  has  been  spent  for  the 
school,  $3,000  for  equipment  and  $2,000  for  running  expenses. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  teach  boys  and  men  to  farm  successfully;  to 
teach  the  girls  and  women  to  be  good  home-makers,  to  show  them  how  to 
prepare  food  properly,  and  to  make  the  home  comfortable  and  attractive ; 
and  to  help  the  people  of  the  community  to  appreciate  the  opportunities 
that  are  within  their  reach  so  that  they  can  get  the  most  enjoyment 
possible  out  of  life  on  the  farm.  We  must  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  most  progressive  methods  of  farming  and  housekeeping.  Their 
attention  must  be  attracted  to  the  labor-saving  devices  for  the  house  and 
farm,  to  the  things  that  make  for  comfort  and  beauty,  to  the  possibilities 
for  profit  and  enjoyment  in  the  long  winter  evenings  by  studying  farm 
and  domestic  science  magazines,  and  by  reading  good  books  and  periodi- 
cals. We  must  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  world  at  large  and  help 
them  to  know  their  neighbors. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  summer.  The  Domestic  Science 
teachers  will  have  charge  of  the  canning  club  work  in  the  community; 
cooking  and  sewing  classes  will  be  conducted  for  the  girls  and  women; 
a  literary  club,  in  connection  with  the  sewing  club,  and  a  Camp-fire 
Girls'  Club  will  be  organized.  We  will  have  a  canning  school  for 
teachers. 
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Our  school  is  only  a  few  months  old,  and  we  have  accomplished  only 
a  few  things,  hut  what  we  are  going  to  do  would  fill  volumes.  It  is 
ohliged  to  succeed  because  of  the  forces  that  are  working  together  for 
its  success,  the  Sand  Hill  Board  of  Trade,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  good  Scotch  people  of  the  community. 


One  Day's  Work  on  a  Country  Schoolhouse 

It  took  just  one  working  day  of  eight  hours  to  transform  a  Tennessee 
rural  schoolhouse  that  was  in  very  bad  condition  into  a  building  of 
which  any  community  would  be  proud.  This  unique  and  practical 
demonstration  was  engineered  by  Prof.  D.  Riley  Haworth  of  the  East 
Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

A  band  of  teachers,  school  patrons,  and  normal  school  students 
marched  out  to  the  Neil  school  early  in  the  morning  to  begin  operations. 
An  official  photographer  was  taken  along.  The  "Before"  and  "After" 
pictures  made  it  look  as  if  a  miracle  had  taken  place. 

The  building  at  8  a.  m.  was  in  as  disreputable  a  condition  as  it  could 
be  and  still  be  used  for  school  purposes.  The  workers  were  armed  with 
shovels,  hoes,  axes,  carpenter's  tools,  paint,  whitewash,  and  soap.  They 
nailed  on  new  boards  where  they  were  needed,  painted  the  building, 
built  a  chimney,  cleaned  up  the  rubbish,  scrubbed  the  floor,  renovated 
the  entire  interior,  constructed  a  bookcase  for  the  teacher,  tinted  the 
walls  a  pearl-gray  color,  and  hung  pictures.  The  old  desks  were  re- 
moved and  new  desks,  supplied  by  the  school  district,  were  placed  in  the 
building. 

The  outlay  aggregated,  in  cash,  $33.  It  included  12  gallons  of  paint, 
5  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  4  paint  brushes,  one-half  bushel  of  whitewash, 
$2  worth  of  weatherboarding  and  lathing,  2  pounds  of  nails,  4  window 
shades,  material  for  sash  curtains,  4  pictures,  a  number  of  books  to 
start  a  school  library,  and  one  American  flag.  When  the  work  was  com- 
pleted the  building  presented  as  attractive  an  appearance  as  the  best 
one-room  country  school. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  day  was  the  social  enjoy- 
ment that  resulted  from  the  gathering  together  of  such  a  large  group 
of  workers.  At  noon  a  picnic  dinner  was  served  by  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  school.  It  is  planned  to  repeat  the  demonstration  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  State. — From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


The  Work  of  a  Consultant  Housekeeper  in 
Sampson  County 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Lamb, 

Consultant  Housekeeper. 

SAMPSON  is  a  big  county  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  location, 
of  climate,  and  soil  that  it  can  desire;  yet  for  years  at  the  men- 
tion of  Sampson  County  everybody  laughed  a  sneering  laugh, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  county  was  famous  only  for 
huckleberries  and  sand;  but  she  has  stepped  forth  from  the  huckleberry 
pond  and  sand  banks  to  the  hills  of  progress,  and  is  fast  gaining  in 
leadership  in  agriculture,  in  community  progress,  in  education,  in  club 
work,  and,  in  fact,  in  everything  that  suggests  progress. 

The  Farmers'  Union,  the  county  superintendent  and  supervisor,  the 
board  of  education,  the  board  of  health,  the  board  of  commissioners  and 
the  Women's  Clubs,  together  with  other  forces  of  the  county,  compared 
country  life  as  found  with  what  country  life  ought  to  be,  then  took  the 
problem  of  bringing  about  the  desired  change.  The  Farmers'  Union 
set  the  example  of  cooperation  and  brotherly  feeling  among  the  men; 
the  Women's  Clubs  did  the  same  among  the  women.  The  county 
superintendent,  supervisor  and  board  of  education,  all  aflame  with 
educational  progress,  set  about  the  task  of  bringing  about  the  new  type 
of  school,  that  is,  from  the  little  one-teacher  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized, where  practicable,  the  two-  and  three-teacher  schools,  and  systema- 
tized by  introducing  grades  in  them,  also  cooking,  sewing,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

The  board  of  health  has  wrought  a  great  work  in  the  health  of  the 
county.  We  have  a  whole-time  health  officer  continually  looking  after 
the  health  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  board  of  commissioners,  being 
composed  of  hustling  business  men,  are  always  ready  to  do  the  thing  that 
means  advancement  to  progress.  We  have  two  capable  farm  demon- 
strators, through  whom  many  agricultural  interests  have  been  brought 
to  the  front. 

In  1914  our  county  supervisor  decided  Sampson  ought  to  take  up 
the  Tomato  Club  work,  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  agent  and 
appropriations  made  by  the  boards,  the  work  was  started  with  the  county 
supervisor  as  county  agent,  and  two  subagents  to  carry  on  the  work, 
which  was  very  successful,  though  not  extensive.  One  club  of  nine 
girls  put  up  that  year  over  6,000  receptacles  at  a  profit  of  $57  per  girl. 
Then  came  the  task  of  marketing.  We  sent  out  sample  cans  which  gave 
entire  satisfaction  except  that  the  merchants  thought  the  price  too  high. 
What  were  we  to  do?     We  had  the  products  and  they  must  be  sold. 
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Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  did.  The  supervisor  and  the  agents  ar- 
ranged a  selling  campaign,  decorated  and  loaded  some  wagons,  drove  to 
town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  house-to-house  canvass  with  an  agent 
and  a  crowd  of  pretty  girls  neatly  dressed,  each  wagon  loaded  with 
canned  products  to  sell  direct  to  the  housewives.  But  on  reaching  town 
we  decided  to  inform  the  merchants  of  our  campaign,  and  also  to  inform 
them  that  we  were  sorry  to  be  forced  to  sell  to  their  customers,  but  that 
the  people  were  pleased  with  our  products  and  could  not  get  them 
through  the  merchants  and  that  we  had  the  products  and  could  not  sell 
to  the  merchants,  so  we  had  come  to  give  them  another  chance,  and  they 
immediately  came  across  and  bought  the  lot  and  are  still  buying. 

In  planning  the  work  for  1915  it  was  decided  best  to  extend  the  work 
to  every  township  in  the  county,  also  to  elect  two  consultant  housekeepers 
whose  work  is  that  of  cooperation  as  well  as  of  supervision.  There 
are  still  in  this  State,  and  probably  in  every  county,  narrow  vis- 
ioned  people  who  take  the  position  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  school 
is  the  teaching  of  the  "three  Rs."  It  is  probably  true,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  there  are  a  few  teachers  who  take  the  same  position.  With 
this  class  of  teachers  no  outside  force  can  work  effectively,  but  a  large 
.  per  cent  of  our  teachers  in  Sampson  County  are  teachers  of  broader 
vision,  whose  interests  are  in  the  child.  On  visiting  the  schools  we 
find  them  teaching  the  child  rather  than  the  book,  and  it  is  with  these 
it  is  worth  while  for  the  consultant  housekeeper  to  work.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  wise  teacher  to  discover  the  means  by  which  she  can  do  the 
very  most  for  every  child  whom  she  is  called  upon  to  teach.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  consultant  housekeeper  to  discover  the  means  by  which  she 
can  do  the  most  with  every  teacher,  and  for  every  teacher,  with  whom 
she  has  to  do.  To  do  her  most  effective  work  she  must  know  the  needs 
of  the  district  in  which  she  works,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  people  composing  this  district.  With  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  in 
the  work,  and  with  a  consultant  housekeeper  to  suggest  to  her  means  by 
which  this  work  can  be  carried  out  to  encourage  her  and  to  cooperate 
with  her,  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  good  that  may  be  done  in  a 
community. 

The  crying  need  is  to  make  our  schools  of  practical  value.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  consultant  housekeeper  to  help  bring  this  about.  So,  in 
addition  to  our  Canning  Club  work,  we  have  added  home  demonstration 
work,  which  means  better  homes,  better  health,  and  more  efficient  girls 
and  women,  and  this  will  mean  still  greater  progress  for  our  county, 
for  we  all  realize  what  it  means  to  a  home  to  have  a  woman  well  trained 
along  practical  lines  to  preside.  I  think  it  means  more  prosperous  and 
happy  homes  for  the  future  and  fewer  broken  ones. 

It  is  also  the  work  of  the  consultant  housekeeper  to  introduce  and 
strive  to  get  more  conveniences  into  the  homes,  that  will  lighten  the 
housewife's  work.     One  of  the  ways  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  this  is 
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by  getting  the  boys  of  the  homes  interested,  offering  a  prize  to  the  school 
that  puts  in  the  most  barrels  connected  with  the  pumps  and  arranged 
to  furnish  a  water  supply  to  the  kitchen,  at  least,  a  prize  for  the  best 
plan  of  putting  in  the  barrel  system,  by  a  boy.  We  are  expecting  to 
have  a  county  fair  in  the  fall  of  1916  that  will  be  second  to  none  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have  prepared  for  it  by  having  community  and 
township  fairs  which  have  been  very  successful  and  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  convincing  people  what  united  efforts  will  do,  even  in  a 
community. 

The  stranger  that  comes  into  the  county  who,  by  accident,  has  failed 
to  hear  of  the  organized  work,  finds  himself  bewildered  at  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  number  of  things  the  county  is  doing.  It 
is  building  good  roads,  larger  and  better  schools,  and  is  also  fostering 
all  manner  of  improvements ;  so  today,  when  we  speak  of  Sampson 
County,  we  do  not  hear  the  sneering  laugh,  neither  do  we  have  to  explain 
where  it  is,  for  the  eyes  of  North  Carolina  are  turned  to  her  because  of 
her  progress;  and  still  we  have  just  begun.  When  the  fire  of  ambition 
has  been  thoroughly  kindled  in  a  county  and  the  old  folks,  young  folks, 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  all  get  interested,  then  it  is  you  find 
pride  of  locality  (even  if  it  is  in  a  huckleberry  pond  or  sand  bank), 
more  determination,  more  neighborly  feeling  and  community  interest, 
and,  we  are  proud  to  say,  Sampson  County  has  arrived  here  and  her 
people  are  determined  to  make  her  the  very  best  rural  community  in 
the  country,  and  she  wishes  to  say  to  her  neighbors,  we  have  land  and 
to  spare ;  come  and  make  your  home  with  us  and  it  will  do  thee  good 
and  us. 


Proved  His  Case 

I  was  holding  an  oral  examination  in  my  intermediate  geography 
class  one  day,  and  asked,  "What  is  the  difference  between  the  people  of 
a  state  and  those  of  a  territory?" 

Only  one  hand  was  raised ;  but  a  radiant  smile  illuminated  the  face  of 
little  Donald  as  he  rose  and  said,  "The  people  of  a  territory  cannot  sing." 

This  answer  was  puzzling  to  all;  so  I  asked  him  to  explain.  Where- 
upon, he  said: 

"The  geography  says  that  the  people  of  a  territory  have  no  voice;  so 
how  could  they  sing?" — Western  School  Journal. 


Sewing  Room,  Home  Economics  Department,  Cary  High  School 


Kitchen  of  Home  Economics  Department,  Cary  High  School 


Home  Economics  in  Cary  Farm-Life  School 

Elizabeth  Pkyor. 

CWO  years  ago  there  were  added  to  the  Cary  Public  High  School 
the  departments  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  with  the 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  the  farm-life  school  requirements. 
The  academic  courses  remained  unchanged,  the  Home  Economics  and 
Agricultural  work  being  entirely  elective.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
allow  the  pupil  a  free  choice  of  the  work  that  would  best  prepare  him 
for  the  life  he  expected  to  live. 

The  studies  that  are  common  to  both  courses,  such  as  English,  General 
Science  and  Arithmetic,  are  pursued  by  the  pupils  under  the  academic 
teacher,  the  specialized  work  being  taught  exclusively  by  the  farm-life 
teachers. 

The  general  impression  is  that  a  Home  Economics  course  includes 
only  cooking  and  sewing,  but  it  is  a  very  meager  course  which  offers  only 
these  two  subjects.  In  the  Home  Economics  department  at  the  Cary 
Farm-Life  School  an  effort  is  made  to  offer  such  work  as  will  fit  the 
girls  to  become  able  and  efficient  home-makers  and  housekeepers.  This 
necessarily  includes  many  subjects,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
taken  up  under  two  heads,  Domestic  Science,  which  includes  cooking, 
food  values,  sanitation,  household  management  and  accounts,  marketing, 
farm  gardening  and  dairying ;  and  Domestic  Art,  which  includes  sewing, 
costume  design,  a  wardrobe  budget,  household  decoration,  a  study  of  the 
four  textiles,  their  manufacture  and  uses,  and  millinery.  These  sub- 
jects are  taught  in  two  ways,  by  theory  in  recitation  and  by  practical 
application  in  the  laboratory.  Because  of  the  nearness  and  convenience 
to  Raleigh  the  girls  are  able  to  do  some  practical  marketing  and  to  make 
visits  to  the  A.  and  M.  Textile  Mills,  where  they  can  see  the  actual  proc- 
esses in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  cotton  into  cloth.  They  are  also 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  model  home  and 
being  entertained  at  a  demonstration  afternoon  tea. 

The  practical  dietetics  and  study  of  food  values  have  been  worked 
out  through  a  balanced  menu  suitable  for  the  farmer  and  for  the  indoor 
business  man.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  necessary  that  the  girls  cook 
individually,  and  this  necessitates  cooking  in  small  quantities.  To 
overcome  this,  and  make  the  laboratory  work  more  practical,  a  series 
of  luncheons  is  included  in  the  spring  work,  which  is  sold  to  any  guest 
who  may  wish  to  attend,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  plate.  At  these  luncheons 
each  girl  is  hostess  in  turn  and  is  responsible  for  the  marketing,  prepa- 
ration and  serving  of  the  luncheon,  with  the  help  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  cookery  in  large  quantities 
and  makes  the  girl  self-reliant,  dependable  and  able  to  meet  emergencies. 
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The  problem  of  the  budget  for  the  farm  home  is  rather  complicated 
and  difficult  to  solve.  Very  few  farm  women  know  what  their  income 
really  is,  so  the  girls  figure  the  profit  on  the  farm  crops,  which  really 
constitutes  the  farmer's  salary,  and,  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
foods  produced  on  the  farm  that  are  available  for  the  kitchen,  the  income 
is  divided  on  a  percentage  basis.  As  most  of  the  girls  taking  the  Home 
Economics  course  are  from  farm  homes,  this  sort  of  a  budget  is  prac- 
tical as  well  as  enlightening. 

One  of  the  features  that  has  been  emphasized  is  the  correlating  of 
the  Home  Economics  work  with  the  English  course.  It  has  been  found 
here  that  a  poor  knowledge  of  subject-matter  is  more  often  the  basis  of 
a  poorly  written  English  theme  than  ignorance  of  English  grammar,  or 
the  principles  of  rhetoric;  so,  in  consequence,  such  topics  as  "The 
Care  and  Uses  of  Milk"  and  "The  Plan  of  the  Day's  Work  in  a  Home" 
have  been  assigned  a.s  subjects  for  English  papers.  These  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  in  Home  Economics  classes,  and  the  themes  resulting 
from  such  work  have  been  very  successful  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Invalid  cookery  and  infant  feeding  are  also  stressed,  with  the  idea  that 
a  working  knowledge  of  both  of  these  subjects  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
home-maker. 

The  work  of  the  Cary  Farm-Life  Home  Economics  department,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  just  to  the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  the  school. 
A  cooking  class  composed  of  the  town  ladies  has  been  organized  and 
considerable  community  interest  and  benefit  has  resulted.  Also  on 
Friday  the  Home  Economics  and  Agricultural  teachers  hold  demonstra- 
tions out  in  the  rural  communities,  and  the  plan  of  work  mapped  out  in 
the  Home  Economics  department  for  this  year  has  been  to  teach  the 
farm  women  how  to  make  better  coffee,  better  lightbread  and  better 
biscuits.  As  the  course  grows  and  develops  the  plan  is  to  include,  in  a 
detailed  way  the  study  of  every  phase  of  work  which  will  tend  to  better 
living  both  in  the  individual  home  and  the  community. 


Making  a  Garden  Spot  of  a  Town 

Kate  K.  Wheeler, 

Principal  Washington  School,  Bristol,  Va. 

TLOVE  to  talk  about  my  school  gardening,  to  watch  the  children  as 
they  busy  themselves  in  their  plots,  and  to  see  the  change  that  has 
come  in  the  school  surroundings  and  in  some  of  the  bare 
spots  around  Bristol.  I  only  wish  I  had  a  series  of  before-and-after 
pictures  to  give  some  idea  of  the  change.  The  change  is  evident  to  more 
than  the  eye.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to  get  pictures  of  mind 
and  spirit,  and  the  change  in  spirit  in  the  boys  and  girls,  mothers  and 
fathers,  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  generally,  is  far  greater  than  the 
change  in  appearances.  I  believe  in  the  old  proverb,  "We  are  nearer 
God's  heart  in  a  garden  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth."  Noth- 
ing gives  me  more  thrills  than  to  lead  my  four  hundred  pupils  out  into 
the  garden  where  we  see  miracles  performed  from  day  to  day. 

I  began  the  work  six  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  sentiment  for  it. 
It  has  literally  worked  itself  into  the  school  and  the  community  until 
it  has  become  a  part  of  life  here.  At  first  the  parents  would  not  allow 
the  children  even  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  plant  the  seed  we  gave  them. 
We  did  not  have  a  place  for  a  school  garden  and  thought  the  work 
could  be  done  in  home  gardens  without  the  demonstration  work  at 
school.  Finally,  by  going  from  house  to  house  myself  and  requesting 
the  parents  to  give  the  children  a  fair  trial,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
enough  plots  to  prove  what  we  could  do.  Bristol  is  not  a  crowded  town, 
and  most  of  the  people  had  garden  space  around  their  homes.  Some 
people  used  these  plots  for  gardens,  while  others  used  them  for  trash 
piles,  and  the  children  had  no  part  in  beautifying  them  or  in  planting 
them. 

The  first  year  we  gave  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  school  to  the  best 
garden  in  each  grade.  The  Mothers'  Association  gave  them  and  made 
the  prizes  substantial  ones,  so  that  both  the  children  and  their  parents 
would  take  more  interest.  We  continued  with  the  home  gardens  only, 
giving  the  prizes  as  we  did  the  first  year,  for  three  years. 

We  then  decided  that  we  must  have  a  school  garden  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  children  during  the  summer, 
from  planting  time  to  harvesting  time.  We  thought  we  had  no  land, 
so  we  tried  to  borrow  from  our  school  neighbors  a  plot,  but  there  were 
none  for  loan.  It  began  to  look  as  if  we  must  give  up  the  idea,  when  I 
cast  my  eye  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  school  grounds  that  had  been  used 
for  a  basketball  ground,  and  had  become  a  passageway.  The  city  coun- 
cil laughed  when  we  requested  the  use  of  this  plot  for  a  garden,  but  said 
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if  we  could  make  a  garden  out  of  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been  tram- 
pled on  for  ten  years,  go  ahead.     We  went  ahead. 

An  old  wire  fence  and  a  few  posts  were  donated.  "With  the  help  of 
the  big  boys  and  the  janitor  we  inclosed  it  and  made  a  gate.  This  fur- 
nished some  fine  industrial  problems  for  the  boys.  If  you  have  never 
set  fence  posts,  just  try  it  once  and  see  if  it  does  not  require  some  skill. 

The  indignation  of  the  public  was  ludicrous.  The  lot  had  been  used 
as  a  passageway  so  long  the  people  would  not  believe  that  we  had  the 
audacity  to  shut  them  out  and  force  them  to  take  to  the  street  that  the 
town  had  provided  for  them.  For  days  we  would  have  to  put  back  each 
morning  our  fence  after  it  had  been  torn  down  the  night  before.  They 
were  finally  convinced  that  we  meant  business  and  let  us  alone. 

We  had  a  man  break  it  up  for  us  with  a  turn  plow  and  the  four  hun- 
dred of  us  spanked  those  clods  into  the  right  consistency.  The  upper 
grades  were  given  the  dimensions  of  the  lot  and  asked  to  make  plans  for 
laying  it  off.  I  drew  a  plan  that  I  fully  intended  to  use,  but  frankly 
confessed  to  the  children  that  Fred  Brown's  was  better  than  mine ;  so  we 
used  his.  Here  it  is:  Size  of  the  lot,  96  by  30  feet;  walk  down  the  mid- 
dle, 3  feet  wide;  eight  plots  8  by  18  feet,  with  walks  all  around  these 
flower  beds  the  full  length  of  the  garden  and  across  the  lawn  end. 

All  of  the  spading,  raking,  laying  off,  transplanting,  replanting  and 
cultivating  is  done  outside  of  school  hours.  Only  the  first  planting  is 
done  during  regular  school  hours.  We  raise  in  window  boxes  all  the 
things  that  are  transplanted,  such  as  head  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cabbage 
and  cauliflower. 

In  gardening  season  the  whole  school  hastens  to  the  garden  at  recess 
to  see  what  has  happened  since  the  last  visit.  We  now  have  a  garden 
plow,  and  the  children  bring  from  their  homes  the  other  tools  we  use. 

In  the  meantime,  the  work  is  going  on  with  the  home  gardens,  but  it 
is  here  in  our  school  garden  that  the  children  get  their  strongest  in- 
centive for  the  home  gardens.  I  doubt  if  our  work  would  ever  have 
been  really  successful  without  the  demonstration  work  at  school. 

The  home  gardens  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  and  the 
Mothers'  Association.  The  teachers  organize  the  clubs  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  planting  and  cultivating,  and  visit  the  homes  to  give  sug- 
gestions when  needed.  I  might  add  that  I  visit  every  home  garden 
before  the  close  of  school  in  the  early  summer.  The  mothers  divide  up 
the  territory  and  appoint  two  to  keep  up  with  the  gardens  in  each  dis- 
trict. These  are  expected  to  visit  and  advise  with  the  children  from 
time  to  time. 

In  September  we  have  our  fair,  when  the  children  bring  their  products 
from  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  and  their  canned  fruit.  The  mer- 
chants gladly  donate  the  prizes,  and  some  of  them  are  very  nice  ones, 
too — a  steamer  trunk,  a  raincoat,  an  umbrella,  shoes,  gloves,  hats,  caps, 
a  fifty-pound  sack  of  flour,  etc.     Last  fall  we  had  over  four  hundred 
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entries  and  fifty  prizes  were  given.  The  display  of  canned  fruit  was 
unusually  good.  One  twelve-year-old  girl  had  twenty-four  varieties  of 
canned  fruit,  and  exhibited  with  them  the  recipe  for  each.  She  had 
begun  in  strawberry  time  and  had  put  up  some  of  each  kind  of  fruit  as 
it  came  in  season. 

The  first  prizes  offered  were  as  follows:  Beets,  rocking  chair;  corn 
and  lettuce,  50  pounds  of  Hour;  potatoes,  electric  iron;  onions,  rug; 
beans,  camera;  tomatoes,  umbrella;  popcorn,  basket  of  fruit;  canned 
tomatoes,  gloves;  canned  beets,  manicure  set;  asters,  shoes;  marigolds, 
raincoat ;  nasturtiums,  gloves ;  mixed  bouquet,  shoes ;  gourds,  cap  ;  pump- 
kin, ball  and  bat;  collection  of  canned  fruit,  steamer  trunk;  dahlias,  $1. 

Second  prizes  consisted  of  boxes  of  candy,  baskets  of  fruit,  boxes  of 
stationery,  caps,  ties,  gloves,  hose,  umbrellas,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  children  have  raised  money  for  bulbs 
for  spring  blooming,  and  have  over  a  thousand  planted  in  the  school 
yard.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  child  has  plucked  a  single  flower  without 
permission,  and  this  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  is  in  the 
mill  district  and  the  worst  boys  in  town  congregate  near  here  and  com- 
mit depredations. 

We  have  not  yet  tried  to  commercialize  our  gardens,  but  we  are  plan- 
ning to  enlarge  the  work  and  make  it  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  Our  aim 
thus  far  has  been  to  help  the  children  to  live  better  lives  and  to  win 
them  from  the  lure  of  the  street  corners  and  picture  shows  back  to 
mother  Nature. 


Community  Arithmetic 
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CHE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  in  a  suggestive  way  how 
the  teachers  of  Arithmetic  in  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School  try  to  develop  principles  of  Community  Arithmetic  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

Adults  go  about  learning  facts  much  more  zealously  if  they  need  to 
use  them  right  away,  or  in  the  near  future;  and,  furthermore,  when 
this  is  the  case,  they  learn  these  facts  much  more  accurately.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  children.  For  these  two  reasons,  as  much  as  possible 
of  that  which  is  vital  in  the  home  and  community  life  of  the  child  on 
the  quantitative  side  should  be  introduced  into  his  study  of  Arithmetic, 
provided  it  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  child  mind.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  average  teacher  has  the  time  or  means  for  finding  as  many 
problems  as  are  necessary  to  furnish  sufficient  drill  for  the  child  to 
handle  with  ease  and  accuracy  the  new  problems  which  may  arise  from 
day  to  day.  But  even  a  few  of  such  problems  furnish  a  motive  for  the 
much  needed  drill  and  make  that  drill  far  more  effective.  The  child 
should  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  needs  to  be  able 
to  divide  by  a  number  of  two  or  more  digits,  that  he  needs  to  add  frac- 
tions, to  multiply  decimals,  to  calculate  areas.  In  other  words,  a  few  real 
problems  are  necessary  in  the  beginning  of  any  new  topic  in  Arithmetic 
to  furnish  a  motive  to  the  child  for  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  in  the 
mastery  of  that  topic.  Real  problems  are  again  necessary  for  further 
application  of  principles  and  processes  learned ;  for,  before  leaving  any 
topic  in  Arithmetic,  the  teacher  should  have  the  pupils  apply  the  princi- 
ples learned  to  the  solution  of  many  practical  concrete  problems.  In 
the  above  connection,  real  problems  are  those  problems  that  actually 
grow  out  of  the  home,  school,  or  community  life. 

The  life  of  the  students  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School 
is  very  circumscribed,  as  is  the  case  in  any  similar  institution.  The 
school  is  a  little  community  in  itself,  shut  off  for  the  most  part  from 
the  outside  world.  The  dormitory  life  is  practically  the  same  from  day 
to  day,  and  all  of  the  students  have  for  the  most  part  the  same  interests. 
The  life  is  also  different  from  that  of  the  children  whom  they  are  to 
teach,  and  different  from  what  their  lives  will  be  after  leaving  school. 
For  these  reasons,  in  the  Arithmetic  classes  here  the  opportunity  for 
Community  Arithmetic,  beyond  that  of  learning  principles,  is  very  lim- 
ited. But,  because  they  can  teach  principles  better  by  developing  them 
than  by  handing  them  over  to  the  students,  the  teachers  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  the  merest  suggestion  of  Community  Arithmetic.     They  realize 
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also  that  the  students  of  any  normal  school  are  going  to  teach  any  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  when  that  subject  was  taught  them. 
Teaching  by  example  is  far  more  forceful  than  by  precept. 

Last  fall,  while  reviewing  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers,  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  freely  used,  for  they  always  furnish 
large  numbers  that  mean  something  when  read.  At  this  particular  time 
there  were  the  half  billion  dollar  loan,  the  war  reports  and  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  reports.  In  order  to  keep  informed  along  all  of  these  lines  one 
must  know  how  to  read  bigger  numbers  than  have  ever  been  in  use 
before  in  the  world's  history. 

Sewing  problems  and  cooking  problems,  which  actually  arose  in  the 
domestic  science  classes  here,  furnished  some  good  material  for  work 
in  fractions.  In  studying  bills  and  accounts,  real  orders  for  bulbs  to 
be  planted  on  the  campus  and  orders  for  athletic  goods  were  made  out. 
Wholesale  and  retail  prices  were  compared  and  discounts  for  cash  pay- 
ment became  realities.  Opening  a  bank  account,  writing  and  indorsing 
checks,  and  writing  receipts  came  up  in  this  connection.  Each  student 
made  out  in  bill  form  the  itemized  cost  of  her  school  outfit  necessary 
upon  leaving  home  in  the  fall.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  actual  prices 
of  staple  groceries.  The  cost  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  calcu- 
lated, the  exact  items  being  furnished  from  the  dining-room;  the  cost 
per  plate  was  also  worked  out  and  comparison  made  with  the  cost  in 
the  average  home. 

The  senior  class  devoted  four  lessons  to  the  study  of  tobacco  as  an 
important  crop  in  Pitt  County  and  in  North  Carolina  and  the  handling 
of  it  as  a  great  industry  in  Greenville.  A  big  sale  was  visited,  at  which 
the  girls  saw  the  method  of  handling,  weighing  and  placing  the  tobacco 
on  the  floor  of  the  warehouse.  The  manner  in  which  a  sale  is  conducted, 
the  duties  of  the  various  employees,  the  short  cuts  of  the  lightning 
calculators  and  the  system  manifest  everywhere  were  noted  and  discussed 
later.  On  these  visits  officials  are  very  kind  in  answering  questions, 
and,  either  then  or  at  a  later  date,  furnish  data  for  further  study.  One 
of  the  tobacco  stemmeries  was  also  visited,  the  superintendent  taking 
the  class  over  the  plant  and  explaining  the  management  and  equipment. 
A  true  conception  of  what  an  important  crop  tobacco  is  in  this  section  of 
the  State  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole  was  formed.  Without  such  a  visit 
one  cannot  have  anything  like  a  correct  idea.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  money  put  into  circulation  in  a  town  the  size  of  Greenville 
was  gained,  also  of  the  number  of  people  to  whom  employment  is  given. 

The  North  Carolina  supplement  to  Dodge's  Comparative  Geography 
gives  excellent  maps  for  showing  the  location  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  corn 
producing  counties.  The  United  States  Agricultural  Year  Book  also 
gives  accurate  figures  for  the  comparison  of  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  wheat 
and  potatoes  in  North  Carolina  with  other  States  as  to  acreage,  produc- 
tion, average  yield  and  price  per  acre. 
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Greenville's  cotton  mill  is  usually  visited  in  the  winter  term  with  a 
similar  plan  for  the  study  of  cotton  as  that  afforded  by  the  tobacco  ware- 
houses and  stemmeries  visited  in  the  fall.  A  visit  to  an  up-to-date 
cotton  gin  is  also  sometimes  made.  The  advance  or  fall  in  price  of 
cotton  is  noted  in  the  daily  papers.  Gain  or  loss  from  holding  so  many 
bales  is  calculated. 

Valuable  information  is  obtained  from  all  of  this  kind  of  work, 
thought  is  provoked,  interest  aroused  and  many  ideas  are  stowed  away 
as  a  basis  for  further  comparative  work. 

In  studying  linear  measure,  the  students  estimate  the  dimensions  of 
things  around  them  every  day,  such  as  doors,  windows,  books,  bookcases, 
blackboards,  board  walk,  etc.,  and  then  they  test  their  own  estimates  by 
actual  measurements.  In  studying  square  measure,  tennis  courts  and 
basketball  courts  are  measured  by  the  girls,  drawn  to  a  scale,  and  areas  of 
these  are  found;  areas  of  certain  plots  of  ground  planted  in  rye,  pota- 
toes, strawberries  or  other  crops  are  also  calculated.  The  idea  here  is 
to  build  up  proper  concepts  of  a  rod,  quarter  of  a  mile,  half  mile,  quarter 
of  an  acre,  half  acre,  acre,  by  measuring  and  viewing  carefully  things 
measured.  In  studying  dry  measure  and  liquid  measure,  common  arti- 
cles, such  as  corn,  oats,  peas,  and  water  are  measured  and  weighed. 
The  fact  that  a  bushel  of  corn  weighs  about  56  pounds,  a  bushel  of  oats 
about  32  pounds,  a  gallon  of  water  about  8%  pounds,  is  not  learned 
from  memorizing  what  is  contained  in  a  book,  but  by  actual  experiment. 
The  injustice  of  selling  a  liquid  gallon  measure  of  peas  or  other  dry 
articles  for  a  half  peck  is  made  evident.  Things  are  handled  and  looked 
at  and  then  talked  about  and  comparisons  made  with  statements  in  text- 
books. In  studying  proportion,  the  height  of  the  smokestack  on  the 
power  house  and  the  heights  of  different  trees  are  calculated  by  measure- 
ments made  by  the  girls  and  proportions  worked  out  from  these  meas- 
urements. 

In  teaching  percentage,  the  per  cent  of  the  students  in  school  in  each 
of  the  various  departments,  classes,  and  organizations  is  accurately 
found.  Finding  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  girls  and  the  per  cent 
of  increase,  or  the  decrease  and  per  cent  of  decrease  are  always  interest- 
ing problems.  Bargain  offers  in  papers  and  catalogues,  white  sales  and 
club  offers  of  magazines,  for  instance,  furnish  problems  for  percentage. 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  give  interesting  figures 
for  work  in  taxes.  Each  girl  can  collect  material  for  her  own  home 
county  and  at  class  interesting  comparisons  can  be  made. 

A  year  or  two  ago  one  of  the  classes  needed  to  borrow  money  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  a  play  which  was  to  be  presented  two  months  later. 
The  class  borrowed  fifty  dollars  from  a  bank,  the  class  adviser  signing 
the  note  with  the  treasurer  of  the  class.  Interest  at  six  per  cent  was 
paid  in  advance.  This  little  incident  furnished  a  motive  for  further 
study  of  notes  and  interest. 
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The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  community  life, 
however  narrow,  affords  some  opportunity  for  connecting  the  study  of 
Arithmetic  with  real  life. 

The  rural  school  teacher  is  most  fortunate  in  her  opportunities  for 
making  the  Arithmetic  work  both  interesting  and  practical.  The  home 
life  of  the  children  is  so  varied  that  they  can  bring  much  accurate  and 
valuable  information  to  school  and  really  teach  each  other  many  things. 
They  have  many  things  to  weigh  and  measure,  they  also  can  find  real 
prices  of  farm  products  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  chickens  are  in  nearly  every  home.  At  hog-killing  times  all 
the  boys  like  to  Avatch  the  weighing  process  and  calculate  the  average 
weight  of  the  dressed  hogs.  Then  they  can  find  the  price  of  the  meat 
when  sold  in  bulk  and  when  cut  up  and  sold  as  lard,  sausage,  hams, 
shoulders.  At  harvesting  time  the  yield  of  the  various  crops  in  bales, 
bushels,  pounds,  the  selling  price  of  each,  and  profit  made  per  acre,  can 
be  found.  The  number  of  cords  of  wood  needed  for  the  winter,  the 
stacking  in  cords  and  measuring  same,  the  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling, 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  load  when  roads  are  good  and  when  roads 
are  bad,  the  selling  price,  all  furnish  material  for  good  real  problems. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  fertilizer  when 
bought  already  mixed  and  when  the  farmer  buys  the  ingredients  and 
does  his  own  mixing.  Keeping  accounts  for  corn  club  boys,  for  tomato 
club  girls,  and  for  the  school  farm  or  garden  is  the  best  kind  of  arith- 
metic. 

Teachers  in  towns  and  cities  also  have  opportunities  for  Community 
Arithmetic,  but  of  a  different  kind.  Problems  can  be  made  concerning 
parcel  "post,  freight,  and  express  rates.  Phone  charges,  coal,  water, 
light  and  milk  bills  can  easily  be  calculated.  Excursions  to  factories, 
mills,  banks,  postoffices,  pumping  stations  and  other  places  of  interest 
can  be  made.  If  an  appointment  is  made  beforehand  by  note  or  over 
phone,  visits  of  this  kind  will  be  welcomed,  and  the  utmost  courtesy  will 
be  shown,  and  any  reasonable  information  will  be  given. 

Size  of  lots,  width  of  streets  and  sidewalks,  can  be  found ;  cost  of 
paving  streets  and  sidewalks  can  be  calculated.  Cost  of  refreshments 
for  parties,  and  cost  of  tennis  and  basketball  outfits  are  worth  noting. 
The  keeping  of  personal  accounts  with  special  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  moving  pictures,  ice-cream  cones,  and  coca-colas  should 
be  encouraged.  How  to  start  a  savings  bank  account,  and  how  to  invest 
in  building  and  loan  stock  should  be  taught. 

In  other  words,  children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  much  valuable 
arithmetic  may  be  learned  from  the  community  life  as  well  as  from  the 
text-book  studied.  All  the  concrete  problem  work  in  text-books  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  checked  up  with  actual  facts  and  figures  in  the 
community.  This  does  not  mean  that  much  time  is  not  still  to  be  given 
to  drill.     Much  oral  and  written  drill,  varied  and  snappy,  must  be  given 
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to  secure  thoroughness  in  the  work  covered.  The  child  likes  abstract 
drill  work  provided  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Ileal  Community  Arithmetic 
reveals  to  him  the  importance  of  this  drill.  He  is  thus  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  he  needs  to  handle  figures  accurately  and 
skillfully  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  out  facts  he  would  like  to  know 
about  things  round  about  him,  and  in  order  to  compare  these  things 
with  others  more  remote. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  pupils  to  learn  to  interpret  and  solve  problems 
contained  in  text-books;  but  they  gain  power  in  both  of  these  lines  if  a 
background  for  this  thought  work  is  gained  through  handling  problems 
from  the  community  life. 

On  the  next  few  pages  will  be  found  some  of  the  problems  solved  by 
the  students  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  during  the 
present  school  year.  These  few  are  given  merely  to  suggest  what  any 
teacher  can  do  in  her  own  school  and  community. 

Grass  Seed  for  the  Campus. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  campus  grading  and  building  up  the 
soil  for  the  planting  of  grass  seed,  from  time  to  time,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Training  School.  During  the  past  fall  when  it  was  known  that 
the  campus  was  at  last  to  be  planted  in  grass,  we  were  all  interested.  As 
we  were  studying  areas  in  our  arithmetic  class  at  this  time,  the  teacher 
assigned  to  the  class  the  interesting  problem  of  finding  the  cost  of  the 
grass  seed. 

Two  of  us  were  appointed  to  divide  the  campus  into  plots  and  the 
class  of  twenty-six  girls  into  groups  to  find  the  area  of  these  plots. 
After  viewing  and  studying  the  campus  thoroughly  we  decided  on  the 
position  and  size  of  the  plots.  We  allowed  a  greater  number  of  girls  to 
the  more  complicated  plots.  As  these  plots  were  irregular  in  shape  we 
drew  a  diagram  showing  how  the  areas  might  more  easily  be  found  by 
dividing  them  into  different  shaped  figures.  We  took  this  diagram  to 
class  and  made  the  assignments  to  the  eight  groups  of  girls.  After  this 
the  groups  went  to  work  to  find  the  area  of  the  different  plots.  In  work- 
ing out  these  they  got  practice  in  finding  the  area  of  the  square,  the 
rectangle,  and  the  triangle. 

When  each  group  had  reported  the  area  of  its  plot  and  had  calculated 
the  total  area,  it  was  discovered  that  approximately  five  acres  had  been 
planted. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  grass  seed  needed  to  the  acre  and  the  price 
per  pound  were  the  next  things  to  be  found.  A  price  list  from  a  recent 
catalogue  called  for  forty  pounds  to  the  acre,  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound, 
but  since  our  soil  was  new  we  thought  it  best  to  allow  fifty  pounds  to 
the  acre.  After  the  problem  had  been  solved  the  cost  of  the  grass  seed 
was  found  to  be  forty  dollars. 
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Below  are  the  results  reported  by  the  different  groups: 

Square  Feet 
Group  1.     Area  of  rectangle  between  East  Dormitory  and  Adminis- 
tration Building 12,800 

Area  of  rectangle  behind  Postoffice 1,092 

Group  2.     Area  of  rectangle  on  left  side  of  walk  to  Administration 

Building  3,038 

Area  of  two  triangles  on  left  side  of  walk  to  Administra- 
tion Building   160 

Group  3.     Area  of  large  triangle  between  Administration   Building 

and  West  Dormitory  9,216 

Area  of  small  triangle  between  Administration  Building 

and  West  Dormitory 1,638 

Group  4.     Area  of  square  on  right  side  of  walk  to  Administration 

Building  2,025 

Group  5.     Area  of  rectangle  in  front  of  West  Dormitory 66,755 

Group  6.     Area  of  rectangle  on  left  side  of  board  walk  to  Fifth  Street  28,000 

Area  of  triangle  on  left  side  of  board  walk  to  Fifth  Street.  2,046 

Group  7.     Area  of  rectangle  in  front  of  East  Dormitory 60,000 

Group  8.     Area  of  rectangle  on  right   side  of  East  Dormitory 33,000 

Area  of  triangle  on  right  side  of  East  Dormitory 4,025 

Area  of  campus 223,795 

43,560  =  number  of  square  feet  in  one  acre. 
223,795 
=  5  4-  number  of  acres  in  campus. 

43,560 

Mary  Secrest,  "16. 
Lida  Taylor,  '16. 

Apron  for  Use  on  Geometry  Class. 


After  we  began  our  work  in  Geometry  we  found  that  we  had  accumu- 
lated a  number  of  articles  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  class:  a 
protractor  that  we  had  made  of  cardboard,  a  ruler,  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  an  eraser. 

Some  of  them  were  always  dropping  on  the  floor,  causing  confusion 
and  distraction.  The  problem  of  managing  these  was  discussed  by  the 
teacher  with  the  class.  It  was  suggested  that  we  make  an  apron  with 
pockets  for  the  different  articles ;  therefore,  each  pupil  was  requested  to 
bring  to  class  next  day  a  design  that  she  thought  would  meet  the  require- 
ments. The  designs  were  carried  and,  as  no  one  design  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  class  exactly,  suggestions  were  taken  from  several  designs  and  one 
definite  design  was  worked  out  by  the  class.  We  decided  to  make  two 
aprons.  After  taking  into  consideration  the  durability  and  the  kind  of 
goods  that  would  not  soil  easily,  we  agreed  to  get  cretonne  and  gingham. 
After  this,  two  or  three  girls  were  requested  to  get  samples,  prices,  and 
width  of  material  and  bring  to  the  class.  This  was  done  and  the  class 
selected  a  sample  of  cretonne  with  blue  and  pink  flowers  against  a  tan 
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background,  and  one  of  the  blue  gingham  with  a  very  small  white  stripe. 
Light  blue  seam  binding  was  chosen  for  the  cretonne  apron  and  white 
for  the  gingham.  The  class  worked  out  the  exact  amount,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  for  each  apron,  which  included  two-thirds  yard  of  cretonne, 
three-fourths  yard  of  gingham,  and  three  and  one-fourth  yards  of  seam 
binding,  and  three  snaps  for  pockets,  for  each  apron. 


/S/M 


One  of  the  girls  went  down  town  and  purchased  all  the  material 
needed  and  two  girls  volunteered  to  make  the  aprons.  The  accompany- 
ing design  was  the  model,  drawn  to  a  scale.        _,  -^  ,._ 

(jLELLIE  i  ERRELL,  '18. 

Drawing  to  a  Scale. 

While  studying  linear  measure  we  surprised  the  teacher  of  arithmetic 
by  not  being  able  to  tell  her  the  dimensions  of  a  tennis  court ;  conse- 
quently, our  problem  for  the  next  day  was  to  measure  one  of  the  tennis 
courts  and  draw  it  to  a  scale.  It  was  left  to  the  class  to  work  out  dif- 
ferent scales;  as  this  work  was  in  connection  with  methods  of  teaching 
fourth-grade  children,  we  were  asked  to  avoid  fractions,  which  were  not 
provided  for  on  the  ruler.  Besides  this,  we  had  to  consider  the  size  of 
our  drawing  paper.  Some  used  the  scale  1  inch  for  12  feet;  others 
used  1  inch  for  16  feet;  others,  1  inch  for  24  feet.  The  diagram  of 
a  tennis  court  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  inch  for  24  feet.  This  makes 
the  distance  between  the  wire  backstops  4%2  inches  in  the  diagram, 
the  distance  being  98  feet.  Therefore,  while  the  %2  is  not  provided 
for  on  the  ruler,  it  had  to  be  used  in  this  case  on  account  of  fitting 
the  drawing  to  a  certain  space,  but  it  should  not  be  used  in  the  fourth 
grade. 
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Methods  in  square  measure  followed  linear  measure.  In  this  connec- 
tion one  of  the  problems  assigned  was  to  find  out  how  much  land  is  in 
the  tract  on  which  our  six  tennis  courts  are  laid  off.  The  dimensions 
found  were  IBS  feet  by  1S1  feet,  or  approximately  .57  acre. 
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From  this  measurement  each  member  of  the  class  should  get  an  in- 
delible impression  of  the  dimensions  of  a  tennis  court,  and  be  capable 
of  directing  the  laying  off  of  one  for  her  school,  if  necessary;  further- 
more, some  definite  idea  of  how  much  land  it  takes  to  make  one-half  acre 
is  gained.  Susie  Barnes,  '16. 

Ordering  Bulbs. 

In  the  fall  there  were  several  organizations  and  people  buying  flower 
bulbs,  as  all  that  are  connected  with  the  school  are  interested  in  beauti- 
fying the  campus.  The  small  orders  were  lumped  and  handled  by  one 
person.  In  this  way  the  order  was  large  enough  to  be  filled  at  whole- 
sale prices  and  the  bulbs  secured  at  a  lower  price,  thus  saving  on  each 
order. 

While  studying  bills,  the  Senior  Class  was  given  the  problem  of  find- 
ing the  amount  saved  on  this  order,  and  also  the  per  cent  saved  on  the 
retail  price.  The  bulbs  were  ordered  from  a  wholesale  catalogue.  The 
class  was  given  the  retail  catalogue  from  the  same  house,  to  find  the 
retail  prices.  There  were  various  varieties  of  freesias,  narcissuses,  hya- 
cinths, sacred  lilies  and  tulips,  amounting  to  850  bulbs  in  all.  These 
were  secured  for  $10.45  at  wholesale.  Tbe  students  found  that  they 
would  have  cost  $15.75  retail,  making  the  amount  saved  $5.30,  or  about 
33%  per  cent  on  the  retail  price. 

Growing  out  of  this  problem,  the  idea  came  up  that  here  is  another 
opportunity  for  girls  to  make  extra  spending  money.  Some  girl  in 
almost  any  community  could  make  arrangements  with  a  reliable  whole- 
sale bulb  dealer,  the  latter  part  of  September,  go  around  among  her 
neighbors  and  take  orders  for  bulbs  at  regular  retail  prices,  sending  off 
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one  big  lumped  order.  When  the  bulbs  are  delivered  the  money  may  be 
collected,  and  the  total  price  at  wholesale  sent  to  the  merchant.  The 
girl  will  realize  the  amount  saved  on  the  retail  price. 

Eunice  Vause,  '16. 
Newspaper  Problems. 

Last  fall,  when  we  were  assigned  arithmetic  work  in  newspapers,  the 
entire  class  was  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very 
best  problems  for  comparative  study  in  arithmetic  could  be  obtained 
from  the  current  numbers.  This  work  not  only  furnished  the  problems 
which  required  real  thinking  for  their  solution,  but  also  led  to  interest- 
ing discussions  of  real  problems  that  counties,  states,  or  firms  have  to 
meet.  Thus  we  gained  in  arithmetic,  at  the  same  time  gaining  much 
interesting  information. 

The  assignment  one  day  was  in  The  Progressive  Farmer,  the  issue  of 
November  13.  Each  member  of  the  class  brought  in  problems  suitable 
for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  that  were  suggested  by  facts  concerning 
North  Carolina,  found  on  page  13  of  this  issue.  On  this  page  Mr.  Poe 
shows,  by  his  article  and  reports  from  various  States,  that  the  farmers 
who  buy  on  time  are  charged  so  much  more  than  those  who  pay  cash 
that  tbey  pay  an  interest  rate  equal  to  70  per  cent  per  year. 

The  following  six  problems  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  problems 
that  such  a  report  as  this  can  furnish.  These  came  from  different  mem- 
bers of  the  class  and  show  various  points  of  view  of  the  same  report : 

1.  A  farmer  bought  the  following  bill  at  time  price.  What  annual  rate  of 
interest  did  he  pay? 

Cash  Price.  Time  Price. 

50  bushels  corn $48.50  $58.01 

10  bushels  meal 10.40  12.46 

1  ton  hay    22.32  26.50 

2.  For  how  many  years  could  he  have  paid  interest  on  the  cash  price  of 
above  bill  at  6  per  cent  before  it  would  have  amounted  to  the  time  price? 

3.  What  would  he  have  saved  if  he  had  borrowed  money,  for  9  months,  to 
pay  cash  for  the  above,  at  6  per  cent  per  year? 

4.  How  much  did  a  farmer  lose  when  he  bought  the  following  bill  on  time: 

Cash  Price.  Time  Price. 

20  bushels  corn   $0.97  $1.16 

6  sacks  flour 2.45  2.92 

50  pounds  lard 12  .14% 

50  pounds  sugar 07%  .08% 

5.  A  farmer  bought  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $240.65,  thereby  paying 
60.13  per  cent  interest.  What  was  the  cash  price  of  this  bill,  and  what  would 
he  have  saved  by  buying  at  cash  price? 

6.  The  cash  price  of  a  bill  was  $26.93.  The  time  price  of  the  same  bill  was 
$34.42.     The  time  price  was  what  increase  per  cent  of  the  cash  price? 
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As  one  after  another  of  these  problems  was  read,  we  began  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  realization  of  the  great  value  of  a  seemingly  small  re- 
port, provided  close  study  were  given  it,  and  we  realized  that  the  prob- 
lems made  by  any  one  of  us  were  by  no  means  the  only  correct  ones. 

These  problems  also  brought  up  some  good  questions  and  thoughtful 
discussions  as  to  the  method  of  finding  figures  for  these  statistics.  For 
instance,  where  the  cash  price  of  corn  per  bushel  was  given  as  $0.9675, 
the  time  price  $1.1602,  and  the  increase  per  cent  19.92,  the  question 
arose:  "How  is  the  increase  per  cent  found?"  The  answer  to  this 
brought  us  to  feel  a  need  for  the  statement  of  a  principle  in  percentage. 
One  of  the  class  requested  the  principle,  and  it  was  made  clear  to  all  of 
us,  when  our  minds  were  ready  to  grasp  it.  This  was  far  better  than 
having  the  principle  handed  over  to  us  whether  our  minds  were  waiting 
openly  for  it  or  not,  on  the  assumption  that  we  would  need  it  some  day. 
In  this  one  fact  alone  lies  a  value  of  such  independent  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

If  newspapers  can  furnish  good  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
about  the  study  of  real  problems,  give  independent  work  for  pupils,  and 
open  their  minds  to  the  need  for  the  underlying  principles  of  arithmetic 
so  that  they  will  ask  for  them,  why  not  use  them? 

Martha  Lancaster,  '16. 
Volume. 

Volume  is  difficult  for  fifth-grade  children  to  understand,  simply 
because  they  are  required  to  get  the  volume  in  figures  of  some  difficult 
thing  without  the  opportunity  of  visualizing,  without  a  motive  for  it, 
and  without  any  actual  experience  that  would  teach  what  volume  really 
means.  These  defects  can  easily  be  remedied  by  giving  a  problem  like 
the  following,  when  you  first  introduce  the  subject : 

If  a  bale  of  North  Carolina  hay  measures  3  feet  long,  14  inches 
thick,  and  18  inches  wide,  how  many  bales  can  be  packed  into  a  barn  36 
feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling? 

After  stating  the  problem,  ask  questions  that  will  make  the  children 
decide  which  way  to  lay  the  hay  and  how  many  bales  there  will  be  in 
one  row.  Ask  them  how  many  bales  can  be  placed  in  a  row  if  the  hay 
is  laid  lengthwise  and  how  many  rows  there  will  be.  This  will  be  a 
good  review  of  square  measure.  Ask  a  question  that  will  make  them 
actually  see  the  bales  of  hay  on  the  floor  and  enable  them  to  tell  how 
many  there  will  be.  Then  repeat  the  height  of  the  room  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  hay  and  let  them  tell  you  how  many  layers  there  will  be  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Go  back  to  the  first  layer  and  see  the  number  of 
bales  in  that  and  then  ask  them  how  many  bales  in  all  the  layers.  This 
will  make  them  see  the  hay  in  the  barn.  Then  draw  a  diagram  on  the 
board,  letting  them  tell  how  many  inches  shall  represent  a  foot. 

You  are  leading  up  to  cubic  measure ;  therefore,  as  the  next  step,  ask 
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questions  that  will  make  the  children  see  one  bale  of  hay  as  a  whole, 
the  room  as  a  whole,  and  a  box  as  a  whole.  If  they  can  see  each  of 
these,  they  can  realize  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  three  dimen- 
sions. 

To  make  the  children  feel  the  need  of  knowing  what  a  cubic  foot  is, 
ask  a  question  like  this,  "If  your  father  has  a  new  ditch  cut,  how  does 
he  count  the  cost?"  Some  boy,  who  has  heard  his  father  estimating  the 
cost  of  a  ditch,  will  tell  you,  although  he  may  not  know  what  it  means. 
Then  show  them  by  a  blackboard  illustration  a  foot  long,  a  foot  wide, 
and  a  foot  thick,  ,.what  is  meant  by  a  cubic  foot.  Most  children  can 
easily  visualize  a  cubic  foot  of  ice,  so  you  can  also  use  that.  Ask  them 
how  many  inches  in  the  length,  the  width,  and  the  thickness  of  the  dia- 
gram on  the  board  and  from  that  help  them  to  find  out  what  is  meant 
by  a  cubic  foot.  If  problems  with  bales  of  hay,  blocks  of  ice,  and  other 
familiar  solids  are  used  in  presenting  volume  to  children  there  will  not 
then  be  the  misconception  and  wrong  idea  that  feet  times  feet  =  square 
feet,  or  that  feet  times  feet  times  feet  =  cubic  feet,  but  they  will  visualize 
properly  and  will  feel  and  understand  that  the  number  of  rows  times  the 
number  in  a  row  times  the  number  of  layers  =  the  number  of  units,  that 
is,  the  number  of  feet  in  length  times  the  number  of  feet  in  width  times 
the  number  of  feet  in  height  equals  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  volume, 

Arlet  Moore,  '17. 


They  were  holding  midyear  examinations  in  one  of  the  public  schools. 
The  subject  was  geography.  One  of  the  questions  was,  "What  is  the 
equator  ?"  "The  equator,"  read  the  answer  of  a  nine-year-old  boy,  "is  a 
menagerie  lion  running  around  the  center  of  the  earth." — Selected. 


Enon  Country-Life  Club 

Carrie  Manning,  '14. 

ROW  can  a  rural  community  be  complete  without  a  Community 
or  Country-Life  Club  to  hold  it  together?  A  club  of  this  nature 
has  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  people  of  the  Enon 
community  in  Granville  County. 

The  "Enon  Country-Life  Club"  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1914, 
and  has  done  much  creditable  work.  Any  person  above  ten  years  of  age 
is  eligible  for  membership.  The  enrollment  at  the  present  is  about 
sixty-five. 

At  each  of  the  weekly  meetings,  after  the  regular  business  has  been 
transacted,  a  planned  program  is  carried  out.  Following  is  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  programs :  debates  by  the  men  of  the  club,  papers  on  the 
local  and  county  history,  declamations,  recitations,  musicals,  lectures  by 
enthusiastic  speakers  from  the  outside,  and  spelling  matches  between 
the  school  and  club.  The  money-making  programs  have  been  plays  and 
parties  of  different  kinds. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  things  accomplished  by  the  club :  Early 
in  its  history  a  traveling  library  was  secured.  In  the  spring  of  1915 
the  school  and  club  made  arrangements  to  get  a  piano,  which  is  left  at 
the  school  building  for  the  use  of  both  school  and  club.  The  club  was 
instrumental  in  adding  a  new  room  and  securing  a  third  teacher  for 
this  scholastic  year. 

In  October,  1915,  a  community  fair  was  held,  and  each  family  fur- 
nished a  part  of  the  beautiful  exhibits  which  were  brought  to  the  school 
building.  Judges  from  the  outside  judged  the  exhibits,  and  the  best  of 
everything  was  taken  to  Oxford  and  entered  in  the  community  contests 
at  the  county  fair,  and  won  the  first  prize,  $25. 

When  the  club  learned,  a  few  weeks  before  Thanksgiving,  that  the 
school  was  to  represent  Granville  County  in  demonstration  in  sewing  at 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Raleigh,  its  members  immediately  agreed  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  the  two  girls. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  representing  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  in  North  Caro- 
lina, thoroughly  aroused  the  members  by  a  talk  at  the  regular  meeting 
on  the  night  of  January  14,  1916.  During  the  following  week  a  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Agricultural  Club  was  organized  with  twenty-three  members, 
representing  the  corn,  pig,  poultry,  and  canning  clubs.  The  Country- 
Life  Club,  with  the  merchants  of  Oxford,  has  offered  three  prizes  to 
each  of  the  four  clubs  named  above,  as  an  incentive  to  better  work. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  strong  believers  in  the  old  adage,  "All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  so  they  do  not  forget  the 
social  side  of  life.  Quite  a  number  of  social  features  have  been  enjoyed, 
such  as  reception  by  president,  oyster  supper  by  men  of  club,  Valentine 
party,  and  reception  for  the  teachers  of  1915-'16. 


Our  Birds 

Makgeby  L.  Herman. 

ROW  much  do  you  know  about  our  birds?  Have  you  been  in  the 
woods  and  the  fields  this  winter?  Of  course  you  have  seen 
mockingbirds,  bluejays,  crows,  and  English  sparrows.  And  you 
couldn't  miss  the  flicker  ("yellow  hammer,"  "high  hole,"  "golden-winged 
woodpecker")  with  his  mottled  brown  back  and  his  two  distinct  crescents 
— a  black  one  at  his  throat  and  a  red  one  on  his  crown — climbing  indus- 
triously round  and  round  the  tree  trunks  in  an  upward  spiral,  and  eat- 
ing every  grub  and  larva  he  finds  in  the  bark.  He  is  not  nervous,  but, 
if  startled,  will  go  flying  off  in  a  great  hurry,  showing  the  golden  yellow 
undersides  of  his  wings  and  the  two  conspicuous  white  spots  at  the  base 
of  his  tail.  Then,  of  course,  you  couldn't  help  seeing  his  cousins,  the 
woodpeckers.  There  is  the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker,  with  the  red  spot 
on  his  throat,*  and  the  tiny  dab  of  red  on  his  crown,  just  as  busy  as  the 
flicker  in  his  search  for  insects.  If  disappointed  in  his  prey,  he  will 
moan  and  complain  in  a  petulant  whine,  half  ludicrous  and  half  pa- 
thetic. The  sapsucker  has  an  unsavory  reputation,  however,  for  he  is 
blamed  for  killing  trees  by  sucking  their  sap  and  eating  the  cambium 
under  the  bark.  Action  has  been  taken  against  him,  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  found  to  condemn  him.  But  we  must  take  great  care 
not  to  let  the  sapsucker's  bad  reputation  prejudice  us  against  the  other 
woodpeckers,  for  they  are  among  our  very  best  friends,  and  if  they 
should  be  destroyed,  the  insect  pests  would  kill  the  trees  faster  than  all 
the  sapsucker3  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  woodpeckers  is  the  downy  wood- 
pecker, the  little  drummer  of  the  woodland,  stopping  his  work  now  and 
then  to  beat  a  musical  tattoo  just  to  let  us  know  he  is  about.  He  is 
scarcely  larger  than  a  sparrow,  but  conspicuous  in  his  black  and  white 
markings.  The  hairy  woodpecker,  almost  identical  in  color  and  mark- 
ings, is  somewhat  larger,  and  much  more  shy.  Then  there  is  the  big 
red-head,  striking  with  resounding  blows  wherever  he  suspects  some 
luckless  insect  might  lurk  in  hiding. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  mistaken  the  nuthatches  and  the  little- 
brown  creeper  for  woodpeckers.  That  would  not  be  surprising,  for 
they  all  find  their  food  in  the  bark.  But,  if  you  will  observe  carefully, 
you  will  see  a  difference  in  their  habits. 

The  brown  creeper,  striped  like  a  sparrow,  and  smaller  than  the 
English  sparrow,  climbs  upward  around  the  trees  like  the  woodpeckers, 
but,  instead  of  flitting  carelessly  back  and  forth  from  tree  to  tree,  he 

*The  red  spot  on  the  throat  is  replaced  by  a  white  one  in  the  female. 
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always  drops  to  the  ground  before  ascending  another  tree.  The  nut- 
hatches, on  the  contrary,  climb  in  either  direction,  and  are  prone  to  dash 
recklessly  down  the  trunk,  as  if  defying  the  laws  of  gravitation.  We 
have  two  nuthatches— the  white-breasted,  with  its  black  head  and  dark 
gray  back,  and  the  little  brown-headed  nuthatch,  gray  of  back  and  tiny 
as  the  house  wren. 

The  tufted  titmouse  and  the  little  black  and  white  warbler  also  have 
habits  similar  to  the  woodpeckers.  This  little  warbler  may  be  seen 
creeping  about  on  trees  and  fallen  logs,  keeping  up  its  weak  "tseep,  tseep" 
while  it  inspects  every  crevice.  It  i3  very  tame,  and  like  the  brown 
creeper,  will  almost  allow  itself  to  be  caught  under  a  hat.  The  tufted 
titmouse  is  all  clad  in  sober  gray,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  merry  little 
fellow,  gaily  whistling  all  day  long  while  he,  too,  peeps  in  every  crack, 
eagerly  devouring  many  unfortunates  of  the  insect  tribe.  And  some- 
times he  may  surprise  you  by  turning  several  somersaults  around  a 
twig  by  way  of  diversion,  for  being  a  cousin  of  the  chickadees,  he  is 
an  acrobat. 

Did  you  know  the  wood  thrush  stays  with  us  all  winter?  You  have 
seen  the  shy  brown  bird,  larger  than  a  sparrow,  with  dark  brown  spots 
on  its  breast?  It  is  very  quiet  now,  but  wait  until  the  nesting  season 
comes,  then  listen  for  its  wonderful  bell-like  song.  You  may  hear  it 
at  any  time  during  the  day,  but  it  is  particularly  glorious  from  sunset 
until  dark. 

Of  course  you  are  very  familiar  with  the  Bewick  wren,  that  tireless, 
exultant  little  songster  that  sometimes  surprises  you  even  before  day- 
light comes,  with  his  loud,  clear  "jaree,  jaree,  jaree."  Neither  the 
cold  of  winter  nor  the  summer's  heat  can  silence  him. 

The  dainty  bluebirds,  too,  with  their  blue,  blue  backs  and  their  rosy 
tinted  gray  breasts,*  stay  with  us  all  the  year;  but,  sad  to  say,  they  are 
becoming  rare  in  some  sections.  We  have  not  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness or  consideration,  for  they  not  only  show  a  very  friendly  disposition 
toward  us,  but  they  spend  their  days,  from  morning  to  night,  working 
hard  for  us.  We  would  seem  to  be  doing  little  enough  in  return  if  we 
provided  them  with  bird  houses,  or  drove  away  their  enemies,  the  Eng- 
lish sparrows. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  bluebird  should  ever  be  confused  with  the 
bluejay,  for  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  bluejay  is  a 
large  bird,  beautiful  of  form  and  color,  but  of  an  unreasonable,  quarrel- 
some disposition,  while  the  real  bluebird  is  much  smaller,  and  is  quiet 
and  amiable.  Its  song,  too,  unlike  the  harsh,  cat-like  cries  of  the  bluejay, 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  springtime.  Moreover,  the  bluejay  has  an 
unsavory  reputation,  for  it  is  whispered  that  he  is  an  outlaw  and  a 
thief,  ever  ready  to  scream  "thief"  at  others,  but  never  missing  a  good 
opportunity  to  raid  the  nests  of  our  useful  birds,  robbing  them  of  their 
eggs  or  of  their  young. 

•The  female  is  paler  blue,  and  there  is  no  rose  color  on  the  breast. 
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The  summer  tanager,  our  smaller  redbird,  with  his  little  greenish- 
yellow  mate,  leaves  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  to  spend  the  holidays 
in  the  tropics.  But  the  cardinal,  the  stately  crested  redbird,  and  his 
buff-colored  mate,  spends  the  winter  here. 

Of  course  you  know  our  birds'  songs,  or,  at  least,  the  songs  of  some 
of  our  common  birds.  If  you  don't,  let  me  suggest  that  you  begin  to 
watch  and  listen  right  now,  until  you  know  the  songs  and  can  identify 
the  singers.  You  will  marvel  at  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  bird 
music,  which  is  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  the  best  that  our  greatest 
singers  can  produce.  And  you  may  notice,  too,  that  birds,  like  people, 
have  individuality,  some  birds  singing  their  songs  with  variations  in 
tone  or  melody  to  suit  their  individual  fancies.  But  listen,  and  you 
will  find  many  surprises  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  of 
nature. 

By  the  first  of  February  the  migrations  begin.  Do  you  know  which 
birds  we  can  expect  to  come  back  to  us,  or  why  birds  migrate  at  all? 
Well,  the  story  is  very  old.  We  are  told  that  many,  many  years  ago, 
while  the  earth  was  young,  it  was  always  warm  and  pleasant  where  all 
the  people  and  the  animals  and  the  birds  lived.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  food  for  all,  and  cold  and  hunger  were  unknown.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  a  great  sheet  of  ice  crept  down  from  the  far  north  and 
covered  the  land,  bringing  storms  and  snow  and  bitter  cold.  Many  of 
the  poor  little  birds  starved  or  froze  to  death,  but  many  others  fled  to 
the  far  southland,  where  they  found  an  abundance  of  food  and  sun- 
shine. But  at  last  there  came  the  springtime,  driving  back  the  cold, 
cold  winter,  and  the  earth  became  green  and  beautiful  once  more.  The 
animals  came  back,  and  the  birds,  full  of  joy,  returned  to  their  old 
homes  to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young.  Springtime  gradually 
became  summer,  and  summer  changed  to  autumn.  Then  again  dreadful 
cold  returned,  and  again  the  birds  were  driven  southward,  only  to  re- 
turn in  the  spring,  as  before.  And  so  it  happened  over  and  over  again, 
year  after  year  and  century  after  century,  and  still  they  come  and  go, 
because  the  habit  formed  so  long  ago  has  now  become  an  instinct  which 
they  cannot  choose  but  obey,  and  so  perfect  is  the  instinct  that  it  not 
only  calls  them  together  at  the  right  time  and  place,  but  it  guides  them 
surely  over  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  of  unknown 
lands,  o'er  trackless  waters,  through  daylight  or  darkness,  bringing  them 
straight  to  their  destination  at  exactly  the  appointed  time.  Thus  Mother 
Nature  taught  the  birds  that  by  spending  half  the  year  in  one  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  other  half  in  another,  they  could  have  an  abundance 
of  food  and  sunshine  all  the  year  round. 

You  may  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  spring  migrants  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  May.  There  are  always  a  few  so  eager  to  start 
that  they  cannot  wait  until  the  weather  becomes  settled,  but  come  on 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  warm  weather,  only  to  be  caught  sometimes 
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in  later  winter  storms  in  which  many  perish.     The  largest  numbers, 
however,  usually  wait  until  the  appointed  time  for  their  species. 

Early  in  February  we  can  expect  the  robins,  mad  just  with  the  joy 
of  living,  cheerfully  scolding  everything  and  everybody,  but  stopping 
now  and  then  to  merrily  warble  their  varied  song.  They  are  on  their 
way  north,  but  drop  in  to  say,  "How  do  you  do?  Why,  cheer-up,  cheer- 
up;  don't  you  know  it's  springtime?"  while  they  help  themselves  to  some 
of  the  bugs  and  earthworms  in  our  sunny  woodlands.  The  southern 
robin,  of  somewhat  paler  red  breast,  and  less  jovial  spirits,  will  come 
later  to  stay;  but  prefers  the  woods  to  our  company. 

The  dainty  cedar  waxwings,  with  their  coquettish  crests  and  satin 
plumage  of  soft  rosy  browns  blending  into  soft  yellows  and  grays,  often 
come  with  the  robins,  although  they  may  drop  in  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  They  feed  diligently  upon  weed  seeds  and  berries  until  we 
approach,  when  they  rise  and  perch  upon  the  trees,  silent  and  still  as 
little  statues,  while  they  watch  us.  They  stay  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  they  are  gone.    Roving  little  mysteries,  how  we  wish  to  keep  them! 

The  slate-colored  juncoes  ("snowbirds")  all  dressed  in  sober  gray, 
but  with  pink  bills,  may  also  be  seen  feeding  on  the  ground  with  the 
robins.  Farther  on  you  may  see  a  flock  of  white-throated  sparrows, 
with  their  brown-striped  backs,  gray  breasts,  white  throats  and  the  two 
distinguishing  black  lines  on  the  crown,  scratching  away  among  the  dry 
leaves.  If  you  wait  a  little  while,  perhaps  one  of  them  may  be  gracious 
enough  to  sing  his  plaintiff  little  Feabody  song,  "I —  I —  Peabody,  Pea- 
body,  Peabody,"  in  which  he  flaunts  his  New  England  pedigree. 

Some  time  during  March  the  swallows  and  their  cousins,  the  swifts 
and  the  purple  Martins,  will  come  back  to  spend  their  lives  darting  up 
and  down,  in  and  out  in  wonderful  curves  and  circles,  while  they  clear 
the  air  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  other  insects,  which,  if  left 
unchecked,  would  soon  become  a  veritable  Pharoah's  plague. 

The  catbirds,  too,  will  come  in  March,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  brown 
thrasher,  large  as  a  bluejay,  but  colored  very  much  like  the  wood  thrush. 
The  brown  thrasher,  with  his  rollicking  song,  is  the  "merry  brown 
thrush"  of  our  childhood  rhymes.  How  eagerly  we  watch  for  his  re- 
turn. Then,  too,  we  must  not  overlook  the  little  gray  wood  pewee,  with 
his  plaintiff  "tru-al-ly,  tru-al-ly,  tru-al-ly,  tru-ly."  In  April  or  May 
we  will  not  have  to  look  far  for  the  kingbird  in  his  clerical  garb  of 
black  and  white — meek  looking  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  courage,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  hawks  and  owls.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  this  Puritan  bird  is  the  exquisite  little  summer  tanager  that 
left  before  Christmas,  but  came  back  in  February.  This  gay  little  red- 
bird  is  not  overfond  of  work ;  so  gorgeous  a  livery  was  not  designed 
for  toil.  But  he  will  condescend  to  sit  on  a  branch  near  by  to  help  keep 
up  his  little  wife's  courage  while  she  builds  the  nest  and  keeps  the  eggs 
warm. 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  why  we  have  so  many  birds,  or  whether  we 
couldn't  get  along  just  as  well  without  them?  We  could  not  possibly 
do  without  them,  for  this  reason :  You  know  how  entirely  dependent 
we  are  upon  the  plants  and  animals  for  every  bit  of  our  food.  So,  if 
the  plants  were  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  you  see  what  would  happen ; 
the  animals  would  soon  die,  and  when  the  food  at  hand  is  gone,  the  peo- 
ple, too,  would  starve  to  death. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  birds,  you  say  ?  Just  this :  the 
plants  have  many  enemies  in  the  form  of  insect  pests,  but,  in  turn, 
these  pests  have  formidable  enemies  in  the  birds.  It  has  been  said, 
"If  all  the  birds  should  die,  in  ten  years  the  insects,  unchecked,  would 
eat  every  green  thing  off  the  earth."  The  birds  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  insect  pests,  but  our  wild  birds  are  decreasing  in  the  last  few  years 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year.  At  this  rate,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  insect  pests  are  spreading  so  rapidly,  and  that  new  pests  are  break- 
ing out  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  must  spend  our  time  and  our  money 
trying  to  save  our  crops,  our  fruits,  and  our  forests  from  these  pests? 
In  nature  there  is  a  perfect  balance.  All  injurious  plants  and  animals 
have  natural  enemies  which  keep  them  from  becoming  too  plentiful. 
But  nature  resents  the  interference  of  man,  and  if  her  wonderful  balance 
is  disturbed,  man  must  suffer.  The  ceaseless  conflict  between  the  birds 
and  the  insects  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  in  its  outcome  that  the 
world  will  ever  witness.  By  the  hand  of  man,  the  advantage  has 
already  been  given  over  to  the  insects.  The  birds  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  until  there  are  now  only  one-tenth  as  many  as  there  ought  to 
be,  and  every  time  shotgun  or  slingshot  are  brought  into  play,  the  in- 
sects gain  a  sure  and  definite  advantage.  They  are  gaining,  and  the 
birds  are  losing  so  rapidly  that  the  situation  is  already  alarming,  but 
still  the  relentless  slaughter  of  the  birds  goes  on.  While  the  flickers 
are  working  away  destroying  thousands  of  ants  and  other  insects  each 
day — nobly  holding  their  own  in  the  ranks  of  woodpeckers,  nuthatches, 
titmice,  and  creepers,  in  the  fight  to  save  our  forests  and  our  fruit  trees, 
we  shoot  them  in  cold  blood  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ounces  of  game  to 
please  our  palates;  while  the  meadow  larks  and  bobwhites  are  scouring 
our  fields  for  the  myriads  of  cotton  worms,  tobacco  worms,  cut-worms, 
white  grubs,  grasshoppers,  and  weevils  (including  the  cotton  boll  and 
alfalfa  weevils),  and  are  devouring  billions  of  weed  seeds,  as  well,  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  banish  every  last  one  of  them  from  the  earth.  The 
killing  lust  of  our  early  ancestors  is  still  strong  within  us,  and  we  still 
imagine  that  game  is  essential  to  our  bill  of  fare.  We  are  paying 
for  it,  and  paying  heavily.  Let  me  quote  from  an  article  written  by 
M.  Llewellyn  Kaney,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

There  is  something  more  to  bobwhite  than  gameness  and  six  ounces.  That 
is  news  to  lawmakers,  but  lawmakers  have  been  taking  their  cue  from  gun- 
ners,  and  gunners  cannot  afford   to  know.     But  Dr.   Silvester  Judd,   of  the 
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Biological  Survey,  has  held  autopsy  over  bobwhite  dead,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Morse  Nice,  of  Clark  University,  has  played  detective  on  bobwhite  living,  and 
bobwhite  is  innocent — innocent,  not  merely,  but  marvelously  beneficent  to 
humankind.  Such  another  little  combination  of  scourge  to  insects  and  exter- 
minator of  weed  seed  never  left  the  hand  of  nature  under  feathers. 

Non-migratory,  he  will  be  found  twelve  months  in  the  year  on  the  little  plot 
of  ground  lucky  enough  to  have  him  for  tenant. 

On  his  bill  of  fare  are  141  species  of  insects  and  129  of  weed  seed.  The 
gunner  who  shoots  him  in  the  stubble  imagines  that  grain  is  about  all  that  he 
eats,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  amounts  to  only  one-sixth  of  his  food  for  the 
year,  and  this  is  taken  not  from  the  standing  crop  or  among  the  sheaves  at 
harvest  time,  but  from  what  escapes  the  reaper.  When  grain  is  sprouting  and 
when  the  crop  is  in  the  milk,  bobwhite  has  other  concerns,  for  in  late  spring 
and  summer  one  to  two-thirds  of  his  food  consists  of  the  field's  insect  foes, 
which  make  15  per  cent  of  the  year's  total  in  the  wild,  or  more  than  a  third  in 
captivity.  It  is  an  important  list,  too,  for  birds  not  of  his  order  eschew  many 
of  his  favorites.  Potato  beetles  he  likes,  and  the  cucumber  beetle,  squash 
ladybird,  corn  billbug,  cut-worms,  the  tobacco  worm,  army  worm,  cotton  boll 
worm,  clover  weevil,  cotton  boll  weevil,  imbricated  snout  beetle,  May  beetle, 
plant  lice,  grasshoppers,  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  and  chinchbug.  The  chick, 
eating  44  per  cent  of  his  weight  daily,  lives  for  six  weeks  on  insects,  and  in 
this  time  one  consumes  some  20,000  and  increases  in  weight  tenfold.  One,  a 
week  old,  ate  2,326  plant  lice  and  20  mealworms,  but  was  not  done  for  the  day. 
Here  are  some  single  meals  of  adults:  Forty-seven  boll  weevils,  101  potato 
bugs,  100  chinchbugs,  12  squashbugs,  12  army  worms,  12  cut-worms,  and  568 
mosquitoes  in  three  hours.  And  as  samples  of  a  day's  work,  in  addition  to 
seeds,  grain  and  green  food,  note  1,350  flies  or  1,286  rose  slugs  or  5,000  plant 
lice. 

In  the  winter  months  he  turns  to  weed  seed,  which  forms  more  than  half 
his  food  for  the  year,  and  here  are  some  samples  of  one  day's  consumption  by 
one  bird:  Barnyard  grass,  2,500;  beggar  ticks,  1,400;  black  mustard,  2,500; 
burdock,  600;  crab-grass,  2,000;  curled  dock,  4,175;  dodder,  1,560;  evening 
primrose,  10,000;  lamb's  quarter,  15,000;  milkweed,  770;  peppergrass,  2,400; 
pigweed,  12,000;  plantain,  12,500;  rabbitsfoot  clover,  30,000;  bush  clover, 
1,800;  smartweed,  2,250;  white  vervain,  18,750;  water  smartweed,  2,000. 

Finally,  the  year's  consumption  by  one  pair  in  captivity  was  130,905  insects 
and  10,442,688  weed  seeds. 

If  bobwhite  were  a  machine,  what  would  a  farmer  give  for  him?  Common 
sense  would  have  them  run  like  chickens  over  field  and  garden  and  the  gunner 
should  be  taboo. 

The  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkey,  killdeer,  woodcock,  and  upland  plover 
are  close  seconds  in  this  work,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing.  We  have 
hunted  out  and  shot  almost  the  last  of  the  few  survivors,  while  many 
of  our  States  are  trying  to  surpass  each  other  in  giving  complete  pro- 
tection to  partridges  and  pheasants  brought  from  Europe  and  Asia  to 
take  the  ranges  in  which  their  work  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  our  native 
birds,  which  are  by  nature  fitted  to  combat  our  insect  pests.  Importation 
of  birds  is  always  a  dangerous  policy,  as  our  experience  with  the  English 
sparrow  and  starling  proves.  In  their  native  country  both  birds  are 
useful,  feeding  upon  insect  pests  and  weed  seeds.  Removed  from  their 
natural  environment  and  brought  to  America,  they  were  forced  to  adapt 
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themselves  to  new  conditions  or  perish.  As  a  result,  they  have  become 
outlaws  and  parasites,  multiplying  with  such  alarming  rapidity  as  to 
threaten  to  banish  our  own  useful  birds. 

In  speaking  of  the  justly  deserved  condemnation  of  the  English  spar- 
row, let  us  discriminate  distinctly  between  these  outlaws  and  our  own 
native  sparrows,  of  which  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  species  in  every 
neighborhood.  We  have  the  shy  song-sparrow  with  its  canary-like  song ; 
the  white-throated  sparrow,  the  swamp  and  Savannah  sparrows,  the  little 
chipping  sparrow,  and  others.  They  are  by  nature  seed  eaters,  and, 
with  the  juncoes,  cardinals,  and  mourning  doves  are  splendid  allies  of 
the  bobwhites  and  meadow-larks.  A  field  sparrow,  for  instance,  eats 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  weed  seed  per  day.  Ten  of  these  birds  to 
each  square  mile  for  two  hundred  days  in  the  year  would  devour 
1,750,000  pounds,  or  875  tons,  in  a  single  season.  This  is  underestimat- 
ing the  real  facts,  since  there  are  considerably  more  than  ten  native  spar- 
rows to  the  square  mile,  and  they  seem  to  find  no  scarcity  of  food;  for 
when  captured,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  are  veritable  little  balls  of 
fat.  However,  when  spring  comes,  they,  too,  turn  their  attention  to  the 
insects,  destroying  them  in  great  numbers.  It  has  been  observed  that 
when  a  particular  insect  threatens  to  become  a  pest,  the  little  native 
sparrows  leave  their  seeds  and  join  forces  against  the  intruder,  often 
preventing  an  outbreak.  What  a  pity  their  numbers  are  becoming 
so  few! 

While  these  birds  are  waging  war  upon  the  insects  of  the  fields,  the 
thrushes,  thrashers,  pewees,  wrens,  and  catbirds  are  carrying  on  the 
work  in  woodland,  swamp,  and  thicket,  the  breeding  places  of  millions 
of  injurious  insects.  They  are  also  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
bluebirds,  house  wrens,  phoebes,  martins,  swallows  and  kingbirds  in 
saving  our  orchards  and  gardens.  The  phoebes  and  kingbirds  lend  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  swallows,  martins,  swifts,  and  nighthawks  in  keep- 
ing the  air  clear  of  insects. 

But  why  are  these  birds  leaving  us  so  rapidly?  you  cry.  They  are 
leaving  because  we  have  shown  no  desire  to  be  friendly.  We  have 
closed  our  barns  and  our  chimneys  so  that  the  swallows  and  swifts  can 
find  no  places  to  build  their  nests ;  we  have  forgotten  to  put  up  new 
martin  and  bluebird  houses ;  we  have  kept  cats  on  our  premises  to 
frighten  away  the  birds,  or  to  kill  those  that  stay;*  and  we  have  shot 
the  brave  little  kingbird  because  we  imagined  he  was  eating  our  honey- 
bees when  he  was  really  catching  the  robber  flies  that  kill  so  many  of 
our  honeybees.  What  if  he  does  occasionally  destroy  a  few  worthless 
drones  ?-f  The  robber  flies  he  captures  would  destroy  several  times  as 
many  worker  bees.  Besides,  he  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  insect  de- 
stroyers, while  he  valiantly  defends  our  poultry  yards  against  the  depre- 
dations of  hawks  and  owls. 


•Cats  have  been  known  to  destroy  as  many  as  twenty  birds  a  day. 

fBees  are  rarely  found  in  the  stomachs  of  these  birds;  but,  when  found,  are  usually  drones. 
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The  catbirds,  as  well  as  our  beloved  mockingbirds  and  robins,  have 
been  accused  of  stealing  our  cultivated  fruits,  and,  in  many  cases,  found 
guilty.  We  forget  that  we  have  driven  them  to  it  by  the  destruction  of 
their  natural  food,  the  wild  fruits.  We  also  forget,  in  our  indignation, 
that  while  they  do  take  a  little  fruit  they  are  paying  for  it  many  times 
over  in  other  ways,  for  half  their  food  is  insect  food,  and  only  about 
one-fourth  is  cultivated  fruit.  A  robin,  considered  by  some  as  of  use 
only  to  be  eaten,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  ten  dollars  each  season  as  an 
insect  destroyer. 

Even  the  blackbirds  and  crows  help.  The  blackbirds  often  follow  the 
plow  in  spring,  actually  stuffing  themselves  with  the  grubs  and  larvse 
turned  up  by  the  plow.  Of  course  the  crows  do  pull  up  sprouting  corn,* 
and  rob  other  birds'  nests,  while  the  blackbirds  steal  a  good  deal  of 
grain  in  certain  sections.  It  seems  advisable  to  reduce  their  numbers 
when  they  become  troublesome,  but  they  should  not  be  destroyed.  The 
blue  jay,  cousin  of  the  crow,  also  comes  under  the  ban. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  that  hawks  and  owls  are  so  generally  persecuted, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  horned  owl  and  the  blue  darters,-f- 
they  are  our  faithful  friends  and  helpers. 

The  barn  owl  is  the  best  rat  and  mouse  catcher  in  the  United  States. 
The  little  screech  owl  and  the  red-shouldered  hawk  are  valuable  assist- 
ants. Even  the  large  red-tailed  hawk,  generally  known  as  the  hen  hawk, 
should  not  be  destroyed;  for,  while  it  does  occasionally  visit  a  poultry 
yard,  it  destroys  large  numbers  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  crayfish,  rabbits, 
and  even  considerable  numbers  of  rattlesnakes  in  regions  where  these 
reptiles  abound. 

The  shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  preys  upon  smaller  birds.  It  has  a  beak 
like  a  hawk,  but  no  talons  with  which  to  hold  its  prey,  so  it  thrusts  it 
upon  some  convenient  thorn,  and  devours  it  at  leisure,  often  killing 
more  than  it  can  eat. 

The  only  birds  to  be  wholly  condemned  are  the  English  sparrow,  the 
starling,  the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker,  the  great  horned  owl,  the  shrike, 
and  the  blue  darters;  while  the  crows,  blackbirds,  and  bluejays  are  con- 
demned to  the  extent  of  having  their  numbers  reduced,  if  they  become 
troublesome.  Of  all  these,  the  English  sparrow,  "the  feathered  rat  of 
the  bird  tribe,"  is  the  worst,  and  stands  second  only  to  man  and  his 
cherished  companion,  the  cat,  in  banishing  our  useful  birds.  J 

But  how  are  we  to  check  the  alarming  decrease  of  our  native  birds, 
and  bring  back  the  birds  that  have  left  us? 

First,  we  must  give  them  protection.  There  must  be  less  hunting 
and  less  wanton  shooting  of  the  birds  before  it  is  too  late;  children  must 
be  taught  the  birds'  place  in  nature,  so  that  they  will  protect  and  en- 
courage them;  cats  should  be  tabooed,  and  every  possible  means  should 

*This  can  be  prevented  by  treating  the  seed  corn  with  coal  tar  before  planting. 

tCooper's  hawk  and  the  sharp  shinned  hawk. 

JMany  of  our  serious  insect  pests  have  broken  out  where  the  English  sparrow  is  most  abundant. 
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be  used  to  destroy  the  English  sparrow.  Trapping  and  poisoning  are  the 
methods  most  highly  recommended.* 

Protection  alone,  however,  will  not  always  bring  back  all  the  birds  we 
want.  There  must  be  some  evidence  of  hospitality  to  induce  many  of 
our  long  abused  bird  friends  to  return.  Nesting  places  are  becoming 
woefully  scarce,  and  the  birds  are  very  grateful  for  orchards  and  groves, 
thickets  and  vines,  while  some  will  appreciate  open  chimneys,  barns,  and 
sheds.  But  bluebirds,  martins,  and  wrens  look  for  us  to  show  even 
greater  hospitality  by  providing  ready-made  dwellings  in  the  form  of 
bird  houses.  The  construction  and  suitable  location  of  bird  houses 
should  be  taken  up  by  every  school  in  the  country.  But  little  knowledge 
of  the  carpenter's  craft  is  needed  for  the  construction  of  simple  bird 
homes.  Birds  prefer  crude,  rustic  dwellings  made  inconspicuous  by 
coverings  of  bark,  or  of  dull  gray  or  gray  green  paint.  The  entrance 
hole  should  be  cut  in  the  side  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain.  But  since  the 
rain  will  blow  in  sometimes,  there  should  always  be  a  small  drainage 
hole  in  the  bottom.  The  entrance  hole  should  be  no  larger  than  neces- 
sary for  the  comfortable  entrance  of  the  desired  species  of  bird.  For 
instance,  if  a  box  is  intended  for  wrens,  the  entrance  hole  need  not  be 
more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  thus  excluding  the  English  sparrow. 
Perches  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  are  undesirable. 

Bluebirds  and  wrens  are  easily  accommodated,  since  they  will  build 
in  almost  any  kind  of  boxes,  or  even  cans,  if  placed  in  the  shade  out  of 
the  reach  of  cats.  Suitable  bluebird  houses  can  be  easily  constructed 
from  soap  boxes  or  starch  boxes,  while  houses  designed  for  wrens  may  be 
made  of  cigar  boxes  or  tomato  cans.  Martins  are  even  more  easily 
satisfied,  and  need  no  coaxing  to  persuade  them  to  build  in  gourds. 
But  martins  like  their  homes  on  some  high  pole  or  other  elevation  in 
the  open.  Flickers  will  build  in  houses  made  by  excavating  holes  in 
portions  of  logs,  and  other  birds  are  beginning  to  build  where  plenty  of 
bird  houses  are  provided.  + 

But  after  we  have  given  them  protection,  and  have  provided  every 
kind  of  nesting  place  that  bird  could  wish  for,  if  we  have  overlooked 
their  need  for  water  our  efforts  are  in  vain.  Birds  bathe  frequently 
and  drink  often.  They  must  have  a  constant  supply  of  water,  and  its 
presence  or  absence  in  a  neighborhood  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
their  choice  of  nesting  places.  But  even  if  they  do  decide  to  stay  with 
us,  they  are  often  driven  back  to  the  woods  when  the  summer's  heat 
dries  up  many  of  the  small  springs  and  streams.  Therefore,  if  we  do 
not  have  a  constant  water  supply,  we  must  provide  bird  baths.  A  bird 
bath  may  be  made  by  placing  a  shallow  pan  on  a  short  post  just  beyond 
the  reach  of  cats,  and  it  must  not  be  too  near  a  thicket  in  which  cats 

•Full  directions  are  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  493,  on  "The  English  Sparrow  as  a  Pest,"  sent 
on  request  hy  the  U.  S.  Pept.  of  Agriculture. 

fWrite  to  the  U.  S.  Pept.  of  Agriculture  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  609,  on  "Bird  Houses  and  How 
to  Build  Tl  em."  This  gives  definite  plans  and  directions  for  constructing  the  various  kinds  of  bird 
houses  now  in  use. 


Our  Birds. 
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Fig.  1.  Tomato  can  with  a  circle  of  wood  fitted  in  end  for  wren  house. 

Fig.  2.  Gourd  for  martin  house. 

Fig.  3.  Common  arrangement  of  gourds  for  martin  houses  on  high  poles. 

*FlG.  4.  Log  house  for  bluebirds. 

Fig.  5.  Log  house  for  flicker. 

*Fig.  6.  Bluebird  house  made  from  a  starch  box. 

Fig.  7.  Tin  guard  to  prevent  cats  from  climbing  trees  or  posts. 


*By  permission  of  Neltje  Blanchan  and  Doubleday-Page  Company. 
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can  hide,  for  birds  are  very  helpless  when  their  wings  are  wet.  The 
water  should  be  only  about  one-half  inch  deep  on  one  side,  gradually 
deepening  to  three  inches  in  the  deepest  part.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  partly  filling  the  can  with  washed  sand  or  gravel.  The  water  must 
be  changed  daily,  for  it  must  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome. 

And  we  need  have  little  fear  of  the  birds  stealing  our  cultivated  fruits 
if  we  will  but  give  them  back  the  wild  fruits  which  they  are  now  known 
to  prefer.  Masses  of  our  beautiful  native  shrubs,  appropriately  planted, 
will  soften  hard  outlines  and  add  interest  and  beauty  to  our  grounds, 
while  their  fruits  and  berries  will  draw  fruit-eating  birds  away  from 
our  cultivated  fruits,  and  will  tempt  many  birds  to  stay  with  us  in 
winter.  Some  of  the  wild  fruits  enjoyed  by  the  birds  are  choke  cherries, 
dogwood,  sour  gum,  elder  berries,  green  brier,  spiceberries,  black  alder, 
sumac,  holly,  and  cedar.  The  Russian  mulberry,  too,  is  a  great  favorite 
with  birds. 

"When  the  bitter  cold  days  come,  or  when  snow  covers  the  ground, 
even  the  available  food  is  hard  to  get,  and  many  birds  perish  with  the 
cold.  It  is  then  that  a  little  thoughtful  assistance  will  save  many 
precious  little  lives.  A  food  shelf  may  be  supplied  with  chopped  pea- 
nuts and  fresh  meat  or  crushed  beef  bones,  cracked  grain  or  crumbs.  A 
piece  of  fresh  suet,  securely  fastened  to  a  tree  or  post,  will  also  give 
much  satisfaction.  If  the  food  shelf  or  the  suet  is  placed  near  a 
window  we  will  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for  observing  the  birds, 
for,  at  such  times,  they  come  from  far  and  near,  and  even  the  shy  forest 
birds  will  often  be  tempted  to  come,  and,  no  matter  how  dark  the  day,  it 
will  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  just  to  watch  them  and  instinctively  feel 
their  mute  gratitude. 


A  teacher  was  giving  to  her  class  an  exercise  in  spelling  and  defining 
words. 

"Thomas,"  she  said,  "spell  ibex/' 

"I-b-e-x." 

"Correct.     Define  it." 

"An  ibex,"  said  Thomas,  after  a  prolonged  mental  struggle,  "is  where 
you  look  in  the  back  part  of  the  book  when  you  want  to  find  anything 
that's  printed  in  the  front  part  of  the  book." — Selected. 


"Father,  what  is  a  veterinary  surgeon?" 

"One  of  those  fellows  at  the  Pension  Office,  my  son,  who  examines  the 
veterans  for  pensions." — Selected. 


Women  of  the  Confederacy 

A  Bit  of  a  Story  About  Some  of  the  Things  They  Were  Called  On  To  Do. 

Fred.  A.  Olds, 
Collector  for  Historical  Museum. 

OFTENTIMES  one  hears  the  phrase,  "The  backbone  of  the  Con- 
federacy." Some  say  that  this  was  "the  thin  gray  line"  of  the 
fighters  at  the  front,  others  that  it  was  the  farmers  back  here, 
making  supplies  for  the  soldiers.  Both  are  wrong.  The  backbone  of 
the  Confederacy,  certainly  here  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  woman.  It 
was  the  woman  who  cheered  on  the  men  when  the  war  flared  out,  and 
she  never  stopped  cheering  them  on  until  the  last  gasp.  She  was  no 
flincher.  She  looked  after  the  farm,  she  managed  the  slaves,  whether 
few  or  many,  for  Avhile  an  act  of  Congress  gave  exemption  to  the  owner 
of  as  many  as  20  slaves,  not  many  men  had  the  nerve  to  try  to  keep  out 
of  the  army  on  that  ground.  So  then,  broadly  speaking,  the  woman 
of  the  Confederacy  was  the  head  of  the  household  and  the  backbone  of 
affairs.  This  is  a  bit  of  a  story  about  some  of  the  things  she  was  called 
on  to  do  and  the  way  she  did  them.  We  will  take  a  plantation  on  which 
there  were,  say,  a  dozen  slaves.  There  was  the  "great  house,"  the  casa 
grande,  from  which  Spanish  phrase  the  negroes  really  got  their  name  for 
the  building  in  which  master  lived.  There  were  the  outbuildings,  in- 
cluding the  barn,  stables,  corn  crib,  and  there  were  the  houses  for  the 
negroes,  the  latter  usually  having  two  rooms  and  a  little  porch  in  front. 
The  negroes  made  it  a  point  then,  as  now,  in  the  country,  to  keep  their 
cabins  clean  and  the  ground  swept  all  around  them.  They  did  not  do 
this  naturally,  for  it  was  not  an  African  habit,  but  Mistress  showed 
them  how  to  do  it,  and  to  this  day  the  habit  remains,  thus  instilled. 

In  the  South  the  farm  was  a  little  world.  The  mode  of  life  was  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  that  in  New  England,  where  the  people  lived  in 
villages,  called  towns,  from  which  they  went  out  to  their  farms  to  work, 
returning  at  night  to  the  community,  where  there  was  sure  to  be  a  school- 
house  and  church  side  by  side.  This  was  community  life.  In  the  South 
there  were  scattered  farms,  each  living  a  life  to  itself.  This  was  the 
patriarchal  style  of  living.  The  New  England  town  was  self-reliant, 
and  so  were  Master  and  Mistress  as  to  their  own  world,  which  was 
greater  or  smaller  according  to  the  number  of  their  slaves.  The  master 
had  about  the  power  of  a  captain  of  a  vessel  at  sea ;  not  the  power  over 
life  and  death,  but  of  punishment  and  of  general  masterfulness.  Upon 
the  mistress,  with  the  husband  gone  to  wars,  the  supervision  of  this 
household  machine — for  that  was  what  it  was — began  automatically. 
This  quickened  all  of  a  woman's  wits,  and  things  were  done  which  they 
never  dreamed  of  before  except  in  times  of  greatest  stress.     The  mistress 
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was  a  leader  as  well  as  a  director.  Like  a  good  commanding  officer  she 
did  not  say  so  much,  "Go  on,"  as  she  did  "Come  on,"  and  this  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  abounding  love  the  average  slave  had  for  the  woman 
whom  they  fondly  termed  "Old  Miss." 

This  statement  of  a  fact  will  explain  many  things.  The  woman's 
heart  made  the  slave  a  creature  of  God's  making,  subordinate  and  not 
equal  to  the  white,  but  to  be  thought  of,  prayed  for  and  ministered  unto. 
So  Mistress  was  the  owner  of  the  property,  the  land,  and  the  slaves,  too ; 
the  physician  in  all  ordinary  ailments;  the  dispenser  of  charity  and 
comfort,  the  chaplain  and  at  the  same  time  the  head  who  had  to  do  the 
thinking  in  all  seasons.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  had  been  the 
great  training  school  for  the  American  woman  in  all  the  then  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Exactly  the  same  role  was  played  by  the  women 
of  the  Confederacy  here  in  North  Carolina.  She  had  to  keep  her  wits 
about  her  always,  to  know  almost  by  instinct  the  best  ways  of  doing 
things ;  upon  her  shoulders  was  borne  the  load  of  looking  after  the  estate 
in  every  detail,  of  doing  her  part  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  State, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  doing  everything  possible  for  the 
soldier  in  the  field.  The  North  Carolina  of  50  years  ago  was  precisely 
like  the  Belgium  of  today  in  the  point  of  the  pluck  of  its  men  and 
women,  though  of  course  there  were  none  of  the  horrors  which  have 
marked  this  greatest  of  all  wars  since  time  began.  Yet  there  was  plenty 
to  tax  the  strongest  minds  and  hearts  alike. 

The  slaves,  upon  whom  everything  depended  on  the  plantation  where 
they  were  owned,  had  to  be  cared  for  like  children,  and  no  one  could  say 
that  Mistress  did  not  work  as  hard  as  any  slave  there.  They  were  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  taught  trades,  looked  after  if  they  were  sick  and  generally, 
so  far  as  care  was  concerned,  were  on  the  basis  of  the  immediate  family. 
This  gives  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  life  of  the  woman  of  the  war-time 
in  North  Carolina.  So  many  things  were  made  on  the  farm.  Nobody 
knew  of  such  a  thing  as  buying  meat  or  any  sort  of  provisions,  for  they 
were  home-grown  on  the  place  itself,  as  food  crops  were  the  first  con- 
sideration everywhere.  The  cloth  had  to  be  made  at  home,  too,  so  the 
weaver  was  a  valuable  personage.  So  was  the  shoemaker  and  the  women 
who  made  up  the  clothing  for  black  and  white  folks  alike,  old  garments 
being  used  as  patterns,  for  but  small  attention  was  then  paid  by  Mistress 
to  such  things  as  "styles." 

A  careful  account  had  to  be  kept,  for  the  Confederate  States  must  have 
a  tithe,  that  is  a  tenth,  of  everything  produced.  These  tithes  were 
gathered  and  were  duly  certified  to  upon  regular  forms.  The  Confed- 
eracy was  sure  not  to  miss  anything  in  the  way  of  taxables  or  tithables. 
It  had  its  agents  who  looked  after  both,  and  the  State  was  busy,  too. 
Sometimes  there  were  requisitions  for  negroes,  to  do  manufacturing,  to 
help  build  railroads,  forts  and  other  earthworks,  and  then  Mistress,  like 
an  army  officer,  had  to  make  a  detail  of  the  proper  people  to  go  from  her 
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farm.  Such  was  life  on  a  farm  where  there  were  slaves.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  North  Carolina  landowners  were 
not  slave  owners.  Yet  their  womenkind  were  fully  as  resourceful  as 
those  on  the  farms  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  the  former  did  sur- 
prising things.  They  cheered  on  their  men  from  start  to  finish,  and 
though  many  people  have  remarked  that  the  war  was  a  "slave  owners' 
fight,"  yet  the  slaveless  people  did  most  of  the  fighting,  and  certainly 
stuck  to  the  job,  not  looking  for  bomb-proofs  or  exemptions,  but  being 
in  the  ranks  and  generally  at  the  front. 

The  State,  acting  for  the  Confederacy,  for  North  Carolina  was  a 
heavy  producer,  owing  to  the  very  conditions  above  described,  had  great 
power  in  itself.  State's  rights  were  considered  paramount,  and  the 
people  resented  with  great  bitterness  any  getting  over  the  line  of  State's 
rights  by  the  Confederacy.  Out  of  this  very  thing  grew  at  times  a 
bitter  fight  between  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  Governor  Vance, 
and  the  latter  was  generally  a  winner.  It  was  this  which  so  endeared 
Vance  to  the  popular  heart  of  North  Carolina.  What  have  been  termed 
the  "common  people,"  one  of  the  most  unjust  terms  of  all,  by  the  way, 
were  the  folks  who  appealed  the  most  to  the  big-hearted  Vance.  He 
fully  shared  the  fine  sentiment  expressed  by  President  Lincoln,  when 
some  fellow  going  to  him  and  speaking  very  slightingly  of  what  he 
termed  the  "common  people,"  the  great-hearted  President  swiftly  faced 
him  and  said,  "My  friend,  God  must  have  dearly  loved  what  you  call  the 
common  people,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made  so  many  of  them." 
The  caller  left  at  once,  for  that  incident  was  closed.  Vance  knew  that 
these  people  were  fighting  the  war,  and  that  the  little  wife  was  back  at 
home,  planning  and  working  day  and  night,  looking  after  the  farm  and 
the  garden  and  after  plowing  just  as  she  made  clothing  and  knitted 
socks  for  her  own  people,  and  for  the  soldiers,  too.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  1776  all  over  again.  The  little  woman  of  the  South  looked  at  things 
as  she  found  them.  She  did  her  level  best,  and,  as  the  Texas  preacher 
remarked,  once  upon  a  time,  "Angels  kaint  do  no  more."  This  is  why 
when  an  American  goes  to  Raleigh  and  to  the  Capitol  Square  and  looks 
into  the  face  of  the  North  Carolina  "Woman  of  the  Confederacy"  who 
sits  there  in  bronze,  he  feels  like  uncovering  and  bowing  to  her,  simply 
because  she  typifies  the  real  woman  of  this  country,  all  these  United 
States;  tender,  loving,  brave,  resourceful,  dependable.  So  if  there  ever 
comes  a  time  of  stress  like  that  which  marked  the  dark  years  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  Between  the  States,  one  may  be  very  sure  the 
woman  will  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  occasion,  and  that  the  men  folks, 
to  use  a  good  old  word,  will  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 


The  Cooking  of  Proteins 

Gertrude  Boney,  '16. 

PKOTEINS  are  used  mainly  as  building  material  for  the  body, 
though  they  may  serve  other  purposes.  Unless  they  are  properly 
prepared  they  make  an  unnecessary  amount  of  work  for  the 
digestive  organs,  and  much  of  their  food  value  is  lost.  Because  of  this, 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  cooking  of  proteins. 

A  list  of  foods  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  proteins  is  eggs, 
lean  meat,  fowl,  fish,  milk,  dry  beans,  peas,  and  cheese. 

Proteins  should  be  cooked  at  a  low  temperature,  below  180  degrees  F., 
because  above  that  temperature  they  begin  to  toughen.  This  can  be 
easily  shown  in  the  cooking  of  an  egg.  When  it  reaches  a  temperature 
of  134  degrees  F.  white  fibrins  begin  to  appear  within  the  egg.  These 
increase  until  about  160  degrees  F.,  when  the  whole  mass  is  a  tender, 
delicate,  jelly-like  substance,  having  every  appearance  to  sight,  touch, 
and  taste  of  being  easily  digested ;  and  this  is  the  case. 

But  if  it  is  heated  to  212  degrees  F.,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  you  find  the 
protein  substances  getting  dry,  shrinking,  and  becoming  horny-looking, 
which  makes  them  very  tough  and  more  difficult  to  digest.  Heat  has  the 
same  effect  on  all  proteins. 

The  protein  of  meat  is  found  in  the  cells  of  the  lean  meat.  These 
cells  are  formed  into  tubes  which  are  wrapped  around  with  connective 
tissues.  When  the  tubes  are  cut  across  the  ends,  the  cells  are  exposed. 
A  slice  of  any  meat,  having  a  large  surface  of  cut  fibers  exposed,  such 
as  fish  or  beef,  should  be  placed  at  first  in  hot,  or  boiling,  water,  not  in 
cold  water,  because,  if  started  in  cold  water,  as  the  meat  is  heated  the 
protein  gradually  dissolves  and  is  lost  in  the  water,  as  is  shown  by  the 
scum  of  coagulated  protein  on  top  of  the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  fish  or  flesh  were  plunged  at  once  into  water  hot  enough  to  imme- 
diately coagulate  the  protein  that  is  on  the  surface  of  the  flesh,  the 
tubes  would  be  sealed  up  and  the  protein  and  juices  could  not  escape, 
hence  the  meat  would  be  tender  and  juicy  instead  of  tough,  provided 
the  cooking  was  continued  at  a  low  temperature. 

In  stewing  of  meats  cook  them  in  a  small  amount  of  hot  water  for  a 
long  time  at  a  low  temperature.  This  is  one  of  the  most  economical 
ways  of  cooking  tough  cuts,  as  all  the  nutriment  is  retained.  While  the 
fibers  and  connective  tissues  are  softened  by  the  long,  slow  heat,  the 
protein  is  not  made  tough,  and  the  whole  is  tender  and  palatable. 

In  broiled  meats  ends  of  tubes  are  first  sealed  by  high  temperature. 
Then  the  heat  is  lowered  and  the  meat  is  turned  constantly  to  prevent, 
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as  much  as  possible,  the  toughening  of  protein.  In  this  method  of  cook- 
ing, the  connective  tissues  are  not  softened  at  all,  hence  it  can  be  used 
only  with  tender  cuts  of  meats. 

A  very  good  substitute  for  meat  is  cheese,  as  it  is  composed  mainly  of 
the  protein  of  the  milk.  A  pound  of  cheese  is  equal  in  proteid  to  two 
pounds  of  beef.  Cheese  in  the  raw  state  is  easily  digested,  but  if  heated 
to  a  high  temperature  the  protein  becomes  tough  and  less  digestible; 
this  is  the  case  with  all  proteins. 

When  possible,  dry  beans  and  peas  should  be  cooked  in  soft  water, 
as  it  .soaks  through  the  skin  more  easily.  Dried  beans  and  peas  are 
always  hard  when  raw  and  have  a  strong  acrid  flavor.  To  soften  them 
and  remove  the  strong  flavor,  soak  them  in  cold  water  over  night.  In 
the  morning  pour  off  the  water  and  put  fresh  cold  water  enough  to  cover 
them.  Let  them  come  to  the  boiling  point  in  this  water,  then  drain.  A 
little  soda  in  the  water  in  which  the  beans  or  peas  are  soaked  and  in 
the  water  in  which  they  are  first  scalded  will  help  to  soften  and  sweeten 
these  vegetables. 

Milk,  another  protein  substance,  should  be  cooked  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. It  should  never  reach  the  boiling  point,  because  if  it  does  the 
protein  forms  a  scum  on  the  top,  and  if  the  scum  is  thrown  away,  then 
the  building  material  is  lost,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  it  is 
very  hard  to  digest.  This  is  shown  in  making  hot  chocolate.  The 
secret  of  good  chocolate  is  to  have  all  ingredients  hot  or  cold  when  they 
are  mixed,  otherwise  the  fat  will  separate  and  float  on  the  top.  The 
milk  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  boil.  Cut  chocolate  in  small 
pieces,  melt  over  hot  water,  add  sugar,  scald  milk  over  hot  water,  mix 
the  two,  beat  well,  and  serve  at  once. 


My  Neighbor's  Gowns 


In  spring  my  neighbor  wears  a  robe  In  red  and  brown  and  golden, 
Of  pretty  silken  sheen,  With  mottled  wine  and  gray, 

Then,  very  dainty,  fair  and  fine,  She  stands  a  queen  of  beauty 
Her  gown  of  glistening  green.  Each  lovely  autumn  day. 

In  summer  she  wears  satin,  When  winter's  blast  comes  blowing, 
Some  heavier,  while  beneath  Within  an  earthen  chest 

The  smooth  gray  gown  one  can  discern  She  packs  each  season's  costume, 
A  light  gray  lining  sheath.  For  Nature  deems  it  best. 

A  carnival  is  autumn,  And  then  my  charming  neighbor, 
And  so  my  neighbor  friend  Which  is  Maple  Tree, 

Then  borrows  all  the  colors  Begins  once  more  a-growing 
The  bright  rainbow  will  lend.  Another  robe,  you  see. 

— Mrs.  J.  W.  Meek  in  Progressive  Teacher. 


Dramatization  of  Washington's  Life 

By  a  Group  of  One-Year  Students 

CHE  One- Year  Professional  Class  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School  celebrated  Washington's  birthday  by  presenting 
a  dramatization  of  the  most  important  events  in  Washington's 
life.  The  purpose  was  to  show  the  possibilities  of  dramatization  in  any 
school,  with  very  little  time  and  expense. 

The  scenes  in  the  life  of  Washington  which  were  selected  were  these: 

Cutting  down  the  cherry  tree. 

Killing  the  sorrel  colt. 

Training  his  schoolmates  to  be  soldiers. 

Surveying. 

Carrying  the  English  message  to  the  French. 

Ball  at  Governor  Dinwiddie's. 

Election  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Making  of  the  flag  by  Betsy  Ross. 

Inauguration. 

Plans  were  made  some  time  ahead,  and  the  class  chose  the  leading 
characters  for  the  important  scenes  and  voted  on  them.  These  charac- 
ters were  chosen :  little  George  Washington,  George  Washington  as  a 
man,  his  father,  and  his  mother,  Betsy  Boss,  and  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  day. 

Each  one  was  left  to  get  up  her  own  costume.  The  ladies'  costumes 
were  made  of  two  fancy  kimonos,  with  the  top  one  draped  beautifully 
so  as  to  represent  the  dresses  of  long  ago.  The  men  used  basketball 
bloomers,  white  hose,  black  slippers,  and  coats  of  the  winter  before  last 
suits  with  lace  put  in  the  neck  and  sleeves.  These  coats  had  the  cut- 
away effect,  as  was  needed. 

The  stage  was  decorated  with  groups  of  United  States  flags.  Small 
flags  were  showered  upon  Washington  in  the  final  scene. 

In  the  first  scene  George  came  out,  delighted  with  his  new  hatchet, 
and  cut  down  his  father's  favorite  cherry  tree.  This  tree  was  made  by 
using  a  branch  of  a  tree  with  cherries  and  leaves  made  of  red  and  green 
crepe  paper.  The  tree  was  stationed  in  a  flower  pot,  surrounded  with 
brown  cloth  to  represent  the  earth.  The  father  came  out  and  lamented 
the  loss  of  the  tree,  but  showed  pleasure  when  his  son  confessed  the 
truth. 

In  the  second  scene  the  sorrel  colt  was  represented  by  a  hobby-horse 
placed  on  the  stage.  George  and  two  of  his  friends  came  out  in  the 
pasture  to  see  the  sorrel  colt;  after  making  some  remarks  about  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  colt  they  persuaded  George  to  ride  him. 
After  some  trouble  George  and  his  companions  succeeded  in  catching 
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the  colt.  George  then  got  on  his  back,  the  colt  became  frightened, 
reared  up,  and  fell  back  dead.  After  excited  discussion  as  to  how  they 
would  break  the  news  to  George's  mother,  they  went  home  for  dinner, 
and  found  her  sitting  in  the  corner  knitting.  When  she  asked  about 
her  colts,  George  then  confessed  that  he  had  killed  the  celt.  Though  she 
showed  sorrow  for  the  loss,  she  was  pleased  to  know  that  her  son  would 
not  tell  a  lie  about  it. 

The  last  scene  of  his  childhood  was  playing  soldier.  George  and  his 
friends  were  on  their  way  home  from  school;  they  began  quarreling; 
George  settled  the  dispute  and  they  decided  to  play  soldier,  electing 
George  as  captain.  They  got  guns,  flags  and  a  drum  and  marched  be- 
hind George. 

The  first  scene  of  his  later  life  showed  Washington  as  a  surveyor. 
At  first  Lord  Fairfax  was  asking  Washington  to  survey  a  large  tract  of 
land  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Washington  accepted  the  offer 
and  set  forth,  accompanied  by  several  guides,  all  dressed  in  hunting  suits. 
In  the  second  part  he  arrived  and  found  Indians,  who  "had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country" ;  this  was  shown  in  dramatization  by  having  some 
Indians  dancing  their  war  dance,  and  others  hiding  in  the  woods. 

The  next  scene  was  Washington  taking  the  English  message  to  the 
French  fort.  He  was  shown  the  way  by  an  Indian  guide,  who  cleared 
the  trees  from  his  pathway.  Pine  bushes  were  thickly  set  on  the  stage, 
some  lying  across  the  other  to  represent  the  forest.  The  French  refused 
to  move  the  forts.  Washington  then  took  the  message  to  Governor  Din- 
widdie,  who  then  commanded  Washington  to  train  the  soldiers  for  war. 
A  military  lesson  was  given  on  the  stage. 

In  the  next  scene  the  bushes  were  removed  from  the  stage,  and  the 
curtains  opened  on  the  ballroom  at  Governor  Dinwiddie's,  where  a  ball 
was  given  in  honor  of  Washington  and  his  bride.  As  they  entered  many 
curtsies  were  given  by  the  guests.  When  the  music  began,  four  couples 
assembled  in  the  right  position  and  danced  the  minuet. 

The  next  scene  was  the  election  of  Washington,  by  Congress,  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army.  The  house  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  business  matters  were  discussed,  and  Washing- 
ton was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.  During  the  discussion  Washing- 
ton quietly  slipped  out  when  he  heard  his  name  called.  He  was  brought 
in  by  one  of  the  members  of  Congress.  Washington  accepted  the  com- 
mand, but  declared  himself  unequal  to  the  position  he  was  honored  with. 

In  the  flag  scene  Betsy  Ross  was  sitting  by  her  table  busily  engaged  in 
sewing.  A  knock  was  heard;  she  arose,  brushed  the  strings  from  her 
apron,  and  received  General  Washington.  He  asked  that  she  make  a 
flag  for  his  country,  and  explained  how  he  wanted  it  made.  She  prom- 
ised to  do  so,  and  he  left.  Later,  when  he  returned  the  flag  was  com- 
pleted, and  he  was  very  much  pleased. 
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The  last  scene  was  the  inauguration  of  the  president.  The  chancellor 
and  other  officers  were  seated  on  the  stage  ready  for  the  president.  As  he 
passed  through  the  cheering  crowd,  his  pathway  was  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  flags  of  all  nations  were  unfurled.  Washington  made  his 
way  to  the  chancellor,  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  three  departments  of  study,  History,  Pedagogy,  and  English, 
were  used  in  the  dramatization.  The  subject-matter  was  selected 
from  the  History  text,  was  supplemented  and  organized  by  material 
from  other  histories  and  the  students'  own  ideas. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  principal  factors  in  study  were  consciously 
applied,  particularly  the  "using  of  ideas."  As  for  the  English,  it 
functioned  in  the  wording  of  the  conversations  to  be  used  in  the  different 
episodes,  and  also  in  the  written  compositions  on  the  play,  and  afterwards 
in  the  reports  for  the  town  daily  paper,  Quarterly,  and  other  papers. 

In  selecting  events  to  dramatize,  much  care  was  taken  not  to  get 
something  too  difficult  for  children  to  understand  and  play.  Con- 
sideration was  taken  in  getting  up  the  costumes  and  stage  decorations, 
using  things  at  hand  so  there  would  be  practically  no  expense. 

The  suggestions  given  in  this  historical  dramatization  of  Washington's 
life  can  be  widely  used  and  enjoyed  by  children,  for  it  meets  the  nature 
of  the  child  as  to  his  imitative  and  dramatic  characteristics.  The 
lives  of  Raleigh,  Lee,  Columbus,  and  many  others  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 


The  Little  Red  Stamp. 

"I'm  the  little  red  stamp  with  George  Washington's  picture; 

And  I  go  wherever  I  may, 
To  any  spot  in  George  Washington's  land; 

And  I  go  by  the  shortest  way. 
And  the  guns  of  wrath  would  clear  my  path — 

A  thousand  guns  at  need — 
Of  the  hands  that  should  dare  to  block  my  course 

Or  slacken  my  onward  speed." 

— Sam  Walter  Foss  in  Exchange. 
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Making  Gar-  ^  instead  of  merely  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 

den  Spots  in  a  where  one  grew  before  a  person  can  make  garden  spots 
Wilderness  in  waste  places,  he  is  indeed  a  patriot.     What  has  been 

done  in  Bristol,  told  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  can  be  done  in 
any  town  or  village  in  the  South.  Our  villages  are  not  noted  for  their 
beauty.  If  you  think  so,  notice  the  towns  as  you  see  them  from  the 
train  windows ;  look  around  your  own  town  with  seeing  eyes.  If  the  chil- 
dren are  enlisted  in  the  work  of  beautifying  the  town,  the  returns  are  not 
only  increased  beauty  of  the  place  and  enhanced  value  of  property,  but 
a  development  of  civic  pride  in  the  next  generation,  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  before  children  have  grown  callous  to  the  ugly,  and  control 
of  the  gang  spirit  natural  in  boys  and  girls  by  directing  it  from  de- 
structive to  constructive  activity.  The  good  results  cannot  be  fully  esti- 
mated. 


Women  as  The  suggestion  that  the  women  are  really  the  gar- 

the  Family  deners  in  most  cases  is  found  in  one  of  the  articles  in 

Gardeners  this  number.     Count  up  the  gardens  you  know  and  see 

if  it  is  not  true.  In  the  towns  the  man  often  has  his  garden  as  his 
hobby,  but  in  the  country  the  woman  usually  has  charge  of  the  garden, 
if  there  is  much  of  a  garden.  This  is  natural.  To  the  farmer  the 
garden  seems  a  side  line  of  the  same  kind  of  work;  it  seems  trivial  to 
him  in  comparison  with  his  money  crops,  and  because  of  the  sameness  he 
gets  no  recreation  from  it.     Many  a  family  in  the  country  would  starve 
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for  green  food  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  woman  keeps  up  the 
garden.  She  gets  tired  of  cooking  the  same  things  over  and  over,  and 
tries  out  new  vegetables,  or  sees  that  she  has  a  good  supply  of  the  family 
favorites.  It  is  a  change  to  her,  and  she  finds  real  joy  in  the  out-of- 
doors  work.  If  this  were  fully  realized  and  the  gardening  turned  over 
to  the  woman  in  all  country  homes,  all  concerned  would  be  benefited. 


A  FreeCorre-  How  many  farmers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
spondence  the  Departments   of  Agriculture,  both   State   and   ISTa- 

School  tional,   provide   for   the   farmer    a   free   correspondence 

school?  This  school  not  only  gives  efficient  instruction,  costing  only  the 
stamp  and  paper  for  applying  for  it,  but  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  farmer  to  go  to  school  long  winter  evenings  by  his  own  fireside,  and 
does  not  interrupt  his  work.  Another  advantage  is  that  he  can  test  the 
principles  and  suggestions  on  his  own  farm  day  by  day.  He  used  to 
think  that  he  had  to  leave  his  work  for  some  time  and  take  a  course  at 
an  agricultural  college.  For  a  long  time  he  has  realized  that  he  can  get 
specific  information  about  any  one  thing,  but  it  has  not  occurred  to 
many  that  series  of  bulletins  that  really  form  courses  are  issued  so  that 
a  subject  can  be  fully  studied  out.  The  farmer's  wife  is  not  forgotten. 
There  is  a  bulletin  that  is  an  index,  "Publications  of  Interest  to  Women," 
that  not  only  shows  what  to  get  and  where  to  write  for  it,  but  furnishes 
many  suggestions  to  the  inquiring  mind. 

Every  farmer's  home  and  every  country  school  should  have  a  perma- 
nent library  of  Government  publications.  The  wide-awake  teacher  can 
do  much  to  create  interest.  It  does  not  mean  that  she  has  to  know  the 
contents  of  every  bulletin,  but  she  can  be  a  guide,  reminding  people  of 
this  means  of  help,  and  can  help  them  to  find  what  they  want. 

T.  S. 


The  Woman  From  pioneer  days  the  average  woman  has  led  a  life 

on  the  Farm,  of  loneliness  and  drudgery.  The  old  adage,  "Man  works 
and  Drudgery  from  sun  to  sun,  but  a  woman's  work  is  never  done," 
must  have  originated  on  the  farm.  The  lack  of  social  contact  re- 
acted on  her.  She  thought  she  was  virtuous  because  she  was  attending 
to  her  own  business  and  letting  that  of  her  neighbors  alone;  but  the 
lack  of  social  contact  reacted  on  her.  "While  the  man,  in  his  frequent 
trips  to  town  and  the  crossroads  store,  exchanged  ideas  with  his  neigh- 
bors about  ways  and  means  of  doing  his  work,  his  wife  was  at  home 
working  along  according  to  her  own  lights.  As  a  result  the  man  has 
progressed.  He  uses  labor-saving  devices  he  heard  of  from  others; 
he  reads  up-to-date  papers,  recommended  by  others,  and  puts  into  prac- 
tice the  ideas  he  has  gained  by  contact  with  others.     In  the  meantime 
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his  wife  is  doing  her  work  in  the  same  old  way  her  grandmother  did 
hers,  because  she  does  not  know  that  other  people  have  found  other  ways 
of  doing  it.  This  seems  unfair,  and  one  is  apt  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
wrong  one  at  first  thought.  But  whose  fault  is  it?  As  long  as  the 
woman  does  not  complain  the  man  thinks  everything  is  all  right.  The 
woman  has  so  long  considered  it  a  virtue  to  sacrifice  herself  and  make 
herself  a  martyr  and  a  slave  that  she  does  not  realize  she  can  assert 
herself  and  have  what  will  make  her  a  more  efficient  worker  in  the 
home,  if  she  merely  presents  her  cause  in  a  rational,  calm  way.  There 
are  very  few  men  that,  would  not  be  willing  to  spend  what  they  can 
afford  to  spend  to  make  the  work  of  their  wives  easier  and  more  attract- 
ive if  the  matter  is  only  brought  to  their  attention.  ~ 

J .  It. 


Labor-saving  Many  a  woman  thinks  that  she  cannot  have  conve- 

Devices  in  the  niences  because  they  are  too  expensive.  She  knows  that 
Home  if  she  has  the  money  she  can  have  many  of  the  con- 

veniences of  the  city,  but  she  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  she  cannot  have 
any  because  they  are  too  expensive.  The  gasoline  engine  pumping  water 
into  the  house,  acetylene  gas  for  lights,  gas  for  cooking,  electricity  fur- 
nishing not  only  lights,  but  power  for  the  churn  and  washing  machine, 
and  giving  her  an  opportunity  for  using  the  many  devices  for  cooking 
by  electricity,  are  all  wild  dreams  to  the  average  woman  on  the  average 
farm  in  North  Carolina.  If  she  will  look  around,  however,  she  can 
find  many  things  that  cost  little  and  save  money.  An  oil  stove  and  a 
fireless  cooker  are  of  untold  help.  Directions  for  making  a  fireless 
cooker  that  is  not  a  hay-box  can  be  found  in  bulletins.  A  drain  sink 
can  be  put  in  the  kitchen  at  very  little  cost.  The  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen  has  more  to  do  with  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  work  than 
perhaps  any  one  thing.  The  height  of  the  working  surfaces  is  another 
matter  that  is  worthy  of  attention  and  costs  little.  Even  little  things 
save  much  needless  work  and  exertion,  as  having  light  kitchen  utensils, 
a  gasoline  or  kerosene  iron,  a  meat  chopper,  a  Dover  egg-beater,  cooking 
spoons  of  different  kinds  and  sizes,  sharp  knives,  a  bread  mixer. 

The  State  and  National  Governments  are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring 
the  farm  woman  into  her  own.  Bulletins  full  of  suggestions  are 
issued ;  demonstration  agents  and  community  housekeepers  are  employed 
to  help  her.  But  it  is  for  the  woman  herself  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation.  With  a  supply  of  good  common  sense  a  woman  can  see  how 
much  of  all  the  aids  brought  to  her  she  can  adopt  and  judge  what  is  not 

practicable  for  her. 

J.  It. 
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Girl  Teachers  To  some  people  the  idea  seems  absurd  that  young 
?J}d  r^e  ,  girls  can  go  out  into  the  country  and  teach  agriculture 
Agriculture  after  they  have  had  only  a  short  course  in  a  normal 
school,  getting  a  few  theories  from  books,  a  little  experimenting  in  labor- 
atories, a  little  practical  experience  in  a  doll-baby  garden.  Yet  a  great 
many  of  these  girls  are  proving  that  they  can  use  to  advantage  all  they 
have. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  requires  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  rural  schools;  the  majority  of  these  teachers  are  women,  many  of 
them  girls  just  out  of  school.  If  the  State,  by  its  action,  forces  it  upon 
them,  what  are  they  to  do?  Is  it  a  farce?  If  so,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  If  it  is  not  a  farce  it  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. The  State  does  not  mean  that  a  teacher  must  be  a  practical 
farmer  herself,  doing  the  actual  plowing  and  cultivating;  but  it  does 
expect  every  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  to  know  something  of  the  basic 
principles  of  agriculture.  She  can  certainly  be  better  able  to  interest 
her  pupils  in  the  Girls'  Tomato  Club,  the  Boys'  Corn  Club,  and  can 
inspire  in  them  a  greater  love  for  country  life  if  she  is  interested  herself 
in  agricultural  affairs.  If  a  teacher  can  do  nothing  more  than  make 
the  people  of  a  community  take  interest  in  their  gardens,  she  has  done 
much  to  help  them.  T    „ 

J  .    XV. 


Popular  Maga-        It  is  significant  that  the  popular  magazines  are  fea- 

zmes  Featur-       turing  articles  on  various  phases  of  education  that  were 

ing  Educa-  . 

tional  Arucles     once   considered    school   problems.      There  was   a   time 

when  subjects  that  seemed  patently  educational  were  left  almost  entirely 
to  school  people,  those  who  made  teaching  a  profession.  To  the  people 
in  general  their  children's  education  was  something  in  which  they  had  no 
active  part.  Did  they  not  pay  teachers  to  develop  this  side  of  their 
children's  lives?  Here  their  responsibility  ended.  When  things  were 
forced  upon  their  notice  their  attitude  was  critical;  they  found  fault 
without  suggesting  remedies.  The  magazines  published  only  fault- 
finding articles,  because  that  was  what  the  people  wanted.  Then  they 
began  to  publish  an  occasional  article,  but  with  apparent  hesitation 
and  doubt,  as  was  shown  by  the  inconspicuous  placing  of  the  articles. 
Today,  in  looking  through  the  magazines  of  the  month,  even  the  casual 
observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  number  of  articles  along  educational 
lines.  These  articles  are  not  only  featured  prominently,  but  are  made 
as  attractive  as  possible  by  illustrations.  This  shows  that  people  are 
now  interested  in  the  subject.  These  articles  are  no  longer  buried  in 
bulletins  and  in  professional  literature  for  the  teacher  alone.  This  is  a 
sure  sign  that  education  is  now  a  part  of  everyday  life.  This  shows 
that  modern  education  is  for  use,  and  the  effect  on  both  schools  and  the 

public  is  wholesome.  .    „ 

r  A.  H. 
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Two  Recent  To  cite  two  instances  only  in  recent  magazines,  the 

Popular  Arti-  February  numbers  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  of 
cles  the  American  each  devoted  several  pages  to  matters  of 

educational  importance.  The  former  had  several  pages  of  very  striking 
pictures  contrasting  schoolhouses  of  our  grandmothers'  day  with  the 
schools  in  the  same  places  today.  Another  page  is  devoted  to  attractive 
pictures  of  outdoor  schools.  The  American  has  an  illustrated  article 
showing  how  pictures  may  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  morals 
of  the  child.  A.  H. 


Women  of  When  women  of  this  day  congratulate  themselves  on 

the  Past  their  opportunities  to  work  and  to  express  themselves, 

Workers  [i  [s  -well  to  take  a  peep  back  into  the  lives  of  our  grand- 

mothers. While  few  of  them  worked  in  the  schoolroom  or  away  from 
their  homes,  they  were  not  parasites  and  idlers.  Neither  did  they 
spend  their  lives  in  mere  passive  endurance.  They  worked.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  women  of  today  to  remember  that  they  are  the  daughters 
and  granddaughters  of  these  women  and  inherited  their  working  and 
thinking  powers  from  them  as  much  as  from  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. Colonel  Olds,  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  reminds  us 
of  the  part  the  women  of  the  South  played  in  the  war.  If  the  women 
of  today  handle  their  problems  of  peace  as  well  as  those  women  handled 
their  problems  in  war,  they  will  have  just  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves. 


The  Tercen-  North  Carolina  is  doing  her  part  in  the  celebration 

tenary  of  of  the  Tercentenary   of   Shakespeare.     Schools,  towns, 

Shakespeare  and  counties  by  the  production  of  plays  and  pageants 
will  do  honor  this  spring  to  the  great  bard.  It  is  fitting  that  we  people 
who  claim  that  we  come  nearer  speaking  the  language  of  Shakespeare 
than  those  of  other  sections  should  take  a  peculiar  pride  that  is  almost 
personal  in  the  Tercentenary.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
set  aside  March  24  as  Shakespeare  Day  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  programs  for  exercises  have  been  scattered  broadcast.  Many 
other  schools,  separately  and  in  combinations,  are  planning  special  cele- 
brations. The  Training  School  will  present  an  elaborate  performance 
of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  as  its  part  in  the  Tercentenary. 

The  Drama  League  of  America  has  done  admirable  work  in  getting 
the  public  interested  and  by  having  in  available  form  suggestions  for 
celebrations  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult.  While  they  have 
furnished  rich  material,  it  is  so  well  organized  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  confusing  those  in  search  of  help. 


Suggestions 

History  in  the  Primary  Grades 

The  first  great  value  of  history  in  the  primary  grades  is  a  social  value. 
It  shows  the  child  the  interdependence  of  life.  They  see  there  must  be 
a  working  together  or  cooperation  of  many  people.  This  is  shown  in 
all  primary  history;  but  especially  in  home  life,  because  they  see  how 
many  people  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  convenience  in  their  own 
homes.  Before  the  connecting  of  the  home  and  the  school,  the  child 
comes  to  school  feeling  as  though  he  is  entering  into  something  new  and 
vague;  it  is  hard  for  him  to  adjust  himself.  This  study  of  his  own 
home  and  the  study  of  other  homes  will  give  him  a  feeling  of  connec- 
tion, and  thus  be  an  aid  toward  getting  new  knowledge. 

Another  great  value  is,  this  history  which  the  child  gets  in  the  primary 
grades  forms  a  background  or  foundation  upon  which  his  real  history 
may  be  built.  It  will  prove  a  gradual  study  working  itself  out  step  by 
step,  instead  of  an  abrupt  beginning  of  a  new  subject  in  the  fourth 
grade. 

For  other  very  evident  values  see  the  following  types,  which  have 
been  worked  out.  Louise  Smaw,  '16. 

The  Home. 

The  study  of  history  should  begin  in  the  first  grade  with  the  study  of 
home  life,  for  this  is  the  only  material  upon  which  we  have  to  build  the 
later  work  of  history.  It  gives  a  basis  of  comparison  for  this  work,  but 
one  of  the  best  results  is  that  it  brings  the  school  into  closer  touch  with 
the  home  life  of  the  child,  and  causes  him  to  observe  more  closely  what 
is  going  on  right  about  him. 

Since  all  life  groups  itself  around  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  it  is 
best  to  center  the  study  of  home  life  around  these,  using  always  the 
homes  of  the  children. 

I  am  giving  a  few  main  points  which  may  be  useful  in  working  this 
out.  Make  each  of  the  children  eager  to  tell  of  his  home,  and  then,  with 
the  vivid  pictures  which  come  to  them,  we  are  better  able  to  begin  the 
next  question:  "Who  made  it?"  The  children  will  bring  out  the 
carpenter  and  the  mason.  The  next  questions  will  be:  "What  work 
does  each  do?"  and  "What  tools  are  used?"  Lead  the  children  to  work 
out  all  the  questions  for  themselves.  If  a  building  is  being  erected  near 
the  school  the  teacher  may  make  the  study  of  shelter  much  more  real 
to  the  children  by  taking  them  to  see  the  carpenters  and  the  masons  at 
work.     The  question   that   naturally   follows   is,   "What  materials   are 
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used  in  the  building?"  The  children  enjoy  tracing  these  back  to  where 
they  came  from;  for  example,  the  lumber  to  the  forests  and  the  bricks 
to  the  brick-yard. 

This  study  of  shelter  is  made  much  more  interesting  by  carrying  out 
the  playhouse  idea  in  connection  with  it. 

The  study  of  food  will  be  more  vital  to  the  children  if  the  preparation 
of  their  food  at  home  is  taken  as  a  basis.  The  question  might  be  asked : 
"What  did  you  have  for  breakfast?"  Then  trace  back  where  the  differ- 
ent foods  came  from.  Take  biscuit,  for  instance.  Ask  what  mother 
uses  to  make  biscuit.  They  will  reply,  "Flour" ;  follow  this  up  with 
the  question:  "Where  did  she  get  this  flour?"  Thus  you  will  trace 
back  to  the  store,  to  the  mill,  and  finally  to  the  wheat  fields.  Meat, 
milk,  and  fruit  are  easily  traced  back. 

In  the  study  of  clothing  call  attention  to  the  dresses  the  children  have 
on.  Have  them  feel  them  and  tell  what  they  are  made  of.  The  children 
may  easily  trace  back  to  the  cotton  fields  if  they  are  in  a  cotton-growing 
region.  In  practically  the  same  way  as  cotton  is  traced  back  to  the 
plant,  wool  may  be  traced  to  the  sheep.  If  the  study  of  clothing  comes 
in  the  fall  when  the  children  are  putting  on  their  warmer  clothes,  con- 
trast of  material  is  easily  gained.  Have  them  feel  their  coats  and  they 
will  at  once  bring  out  the  difference  in  material. 

Stress  throughout  the  study  of  home  life  the  great  part  that  others 
have  in  adding  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  each  child.  For  instance, 
the  number  of  people  that  help  in  the  making  of  children's  houses, 
in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  and  in  the  making  of  their  clothes. 
Through  this  the  child  will  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  what  others  do 
for  him  and  a  greater  regard  for  the  different  occupations. 

The  study  of  home  life  affords  good  opportunity  for  correlations  with 
other  subjects.  Throughout  the  whole  study  the  best  kind  of  language 
training  is  given.  Lessons  in  hygiene,  as  to  the  care  of  the  foods  both 
at  home  and  at  the  market,  and  in  sanitation,  as  to  the  kind  of  clothing 
to  be  worn,  come  in  naturally.  Seatwork,  through  the  drawing  and 
cut-work  of  the  different  tools,  for  example,  can  be  based  upon  this. 

References  :  "How  we  are  Sheltered,"  "How  we  are  Fed,"  and 
"How  we  are  Clothed,"  Chamberlain;  "Primary  Handwork,"  Dobbs; 
"Industries  in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  Dopp. 

Mary  Secrest,  '16. 

Construction  of  Playhouse. 

The  building  of  the  playhouse  comes  along  with  the  study  of  home 
life,  as  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  what  the  children  are  thinking 
about  and  talking  about  every  day,  both  in  their  real  life  and  in  their 
play.  It  is  at  the  time  they  are  making  playhouses  and  playing  like 
they  are  grown-ups.  To  make  a  beautiful,  complete  playhouse  at  school 
brings  school  and  home,  work  and  play,  very  close  together.     For  our 
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playhouse  we  took  ordinary  cracker  boxes  which  had  one  side  knocked 
out.  Stiff  cardboard  was  put  on  top  to  form  a  gable  roof.  Four  rooms, 
sitting-room,  bedroom,  dining-room,  and  kitchen,  were  divided  off.  The 
attic  was  used  as  a  nursery,  and  the  bathroom  was  a  small  box  tacked 
into  the  back  of  the  bedroom.  Nearly  all  the  furniture  was  made 
from  the  sixteen  fold  of  heavy  paper,  but  this  should  not  be  given  the 
children  until  they  ask  for  it.  They  should  be  led  to  experiment  with 
the  folding  and  they  will  soon  discover  that  no  less  fold  than  this  will 
stand  alone.  Remember  that  the  original  idea  must  come  from  them. 
The  bathroom  equipment  was  moulded  from  clay,  and  the  wallpaper  and 
carpets  were  made  from  ordinary  wrapping  paper  decorated  with  sim- 
ple designs.  Bettie  Spencer,  '15. 

Eskimo  Land. 

Make,  in  teaching  Eskimo  life,  the  description  of  the  country  as  vivid 
and  real  as  possible  by  comparing  to  our  fields  when  it  snows,  and  by 
describing  it  as  a  frozen  country  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  snow, 
ice  and  icebergs  everywhere;  as  a  place  where  no  plants  or  trees  can 
live  and  only  a  few  animals,  such  as  the  polar  bear,  the  seal,  the  whale, 
the  walrus,  and  a  few  birds  and  fish ;  and  as  a  land  of  darkness  for  half 
the  year. 

With  this  background  let  them  work  out  for  themselves  what  the 
houses  are  made  of  and  what  kind  of  clothes  they  wear.  Do  not  do  for 
them  any  of  the  work  that  they  can  do  for  themselves.  Give  them  time 
to  think  out  this  strange  land.  Of  course  they  cannot  picture  how  the 
house  or  child  would  look,  but  they  can  work  out  what  the  house  is 
made  of  and  of  what  the  child's  clothes  are  made.  Then  show  them 
pictures  of  the  round,  white,  one-windowed  house  and  little  fur-dressed 
boy  to  help  them  form  their  mental  pictures.  Also  have  them  draw 
pictures  as  they  go.  Better  than  either  of  these  would  be  to  have  real 
work  in  the  snow.  If  possible,  take  up  the  work  while  there  is  a  snow 
on  the  ground,  and  have  the  class  go  out  and  really  build  the  Eskimo 
house.  Nothing  except  a  real  visit  could  give  a  better  feeling  for  this 
country  and  the  homes  there. 

The  study  of  the  food  and  clothing  will  grow  directly  from  a  study 
of  the  little  boy.  Trace  the  source  from  which  his  little  coat,  cap,  mit- 
tens, leggings,  trousers,  and  shoes  came.  This  brings  out  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  father,  fishing  and  hunting  to  get  the  furs,  skins  and 
feathers ;  and  their  ways  of  travel,  in  sleds  drawn  by  dogs  and  in  boats. 
The  children  can  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  what  the  sleds  and 
weapons  used  on  the  hunt  are  made  from.  They  only  need  pictures  to 
show  the  shape  of  bows,  arrows,  spears  and  knives.  The  use  of  these 
weapons  in  killing  their  food  is  especially  interesting  to  the  children; 
also  the  way  in  which  the  animals  are  prepared  by  the  father  and 
mother  for  food,  clothing,  and  weapons.     This  preparation,  the  skin- 
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ning,  cleaning,  sewing,  and  cooking,  leads  naturally  to  the  study  of  the 
funny  little  stove  and  general  interior  of  the  bare,  dark  house. 

A  careful  development  of  the  above  will  furnish,  in  addition  to  the 
values  in  history  and  geography,  the  following  values  to  the  teacher  and 
children:  (1)  free  language  periods;  (2)  motivated  seatwork;  (3) 
motivated  drawing  lessons;  (4)  free  expression  through  clay  modelling; 
(5)  sand-table  work;  (6)  correlated  songs.  Stories  and  supplementary 
material  may  be  found  in  Snowland  Folks,  by  Peary;  in  Around  the 
World,  Book  I,  Clarence  Carrol;  in  Eskimo  Stories,  by  Mary  Smith; 
in  Big  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands;  or  in  Seven  Little  Sisters, 
by  Jane  Andrews.  The  sand-table  idea  may  be  worked  out  by  the 
plan  suggested  in  an  article  below.  Martha  Lancaster,  '16. 

Indian  Life. 

In  response  to  that  dramatic  instinct  that  we  find  creeping  out  on 
every  side  in  the  nature  of  a  second  grade  child,  we  worked  up  Indian 
Life  in  the  second  grade  in  such  a  manner  that  the  development  of  the 
work  led  to  the  dramatization  of  the  story  by  the  children.  It  produced 
the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  teacher  developed  with  the  children  a  story  of  Indian  life.  To 
make  this  as  vivid  as  possible  to  the  children,  a  certain  Indian  family 
was  chosen  for  study,  and  one  little  Indian  boy  was  named  by  the  class. 
All  the  interests  of  the  story  centered  around  this  Indian  family.  Next 
came  the  study  of  this  country  as  the  home  of  this  Indian  family. 
Through  pictures  shown  by  the  teacher  and  through  comparisons  of  their 
own  wood  with  what  they  thought  the  forests  then  were,  the  children 
got  a  clear  idea  of  the  country  when  Indians  lived  here.  The  next  step 
of  development  included  how  this  family  were  clothed,  fed,  and  the  kind 
of  home  they  lived  in.  The  class  having  already  learned  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  many  animals  that  lived  in  the  forests,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  them  to  find  the  sources  from  which  the  Indians 
obtained  food.  Right  here  came  the  hunt,  and  how  the  little  Indian's 
father,  with  his  necessary  weapons,  such  as  the  bow,  arrow  and  toma- 
hawk, would  go  out  searching  for  game ;  after  the  game  had  been  brought 
home,  how  his  mother  would  prepare  the  meat  for  food,  and  how  she 
made  him  clothes  from  the  skins,  how  his  wigwam  was  also  made  from 
the  skins.  They  further  developed  the  duties  of  the  little  Indian's 
mother,  learning  how  she  would  pound  out  the  meal  from  corn.  Here 
the  teacher  told  the  class  of  the  beautiful  rugs  and  blankets  woven  by 
Indians  and  the  wonderful  colored  beads  they  made,  and  of  their  use 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Pictures  were  shown  to  class  and  all  Indian 
relics  that  could  be  obtained  were  brought  to  school  to  show  the  children. 
The  next  part  of  the  story  was  about  a  feast  that  was  held  at  this 
family's  home.  The  class  worked  out  the  things  that  would  probably  be 
done  on  that  day,  such  as  serving  foods  and  playing  games ;  the  children 
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were  intensely  interested  in  the  kinds  of  foods  served  and  the  kinds  of 
games  played.  The  peace  pipe  was  used  at  the  feast;  the  children  had 
the  Indian  boy's  father  to  pass  around  the  pipe,  which  was  smoked  by 
the  visiting  Indians.     The  story  closed  with  the  feast  scene. 

The  children  were  so  interested  that  at  once  came  the  suggestion  that 
their  story  of  the  little  Indian  boy  be  dramatized.  The  teacher  readily 
accepted  the  suggestion,  for  she  knew  this  served  as  one  of  the  best  sum- 
maries of  her  work  that  could  be  found. 

The  success  of  this  dramatization  depended  on  the  amount  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  the  preparation  made  for  it  by  the 
teacher,  by  helping  them  to  so  enjoy  the  study  of  Indian  life  that  they 
threw  their  whole  little  souls  in  the  dramatization  of  the  story.  The 
following  plan  was  carried  out  in  the  dramatization : 

Scene  I.     The  Hunt. 

Place:  Thick  woods — use  woods  near  your  school  building;  if  impossible 
to  do  so,  use  stage  in  schoolroom,  making  wood  by  standing  bushes  over  stage. 
If  you  haven't  a  stage,  curtain  off  one  corner  of  the  schoolroom. 

One  or  more  wigwams  on  the  stage.  Most  significant  looking  one,  home  of 
Indian  boy. 

Action  on  Stage:  Little  Indians  are  scouting  over  woods,  with  their  neces- 
sary weapons,  hunting. 

They  go  to  wigwam  and  throw  down  game  killed  in  hunt. 

Indian  women  rush  out  from  the  wigwam  to  meet  the  men  and  to  observe 
the  game  killed. 

Some  Indian  women  are  sitting  around  wigwams  preparing  the  meat  for 
food,  while  others  are  weaving  and  pounding  meal  from  corn.  [An  Indian 
stove  is  seen  on  left  of  wigwam.] 

Scene  II.     The  Feast. 

Place:     Same  as  for  Scene  I. 

Action  on  Stage:  Visiting  Indians,  father  and  son  are  sitting  around 
camp-fire.     [Camp-fire  near  center  of  stage.] 

Peace  pipe  passed  around  and  smoked  by  all  Indians. 

One  Indian  tells  a  typical  Indian  story  to  the  others,  as  they  nod  and  bow 
to  each  other. 

Indians  are  served  with  foods  passed  around  in  bowls. 

Indians  sing,  "Come,  let's  be  fierce  Indians,"  and  rush  off  the  stage. 

The  following  are  some  ways  to  overcome  possible  difficulties  in  work- 
ing out  the  dramatization : 

Costumes.  Children  can  use  their  own  Indian  suits  if  they  have 
them,  if  not,  costumes  can  be  made  from  plain  brown  cambric,  with  fringe 
cut  from  the  cambric  sewed  down  the  sides  of  the  suits.  If  this  is  not 
available,  children  may  cut  fringe  from  any  kind  of  cloth  and  sew  to 
the  sides  of  their  "everyday  costumes."  Children  will  delight  in  gather- 
ing together  all  sorts  of  beads  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Wigwams.  Wigwams  are  made  from  just  any  kind  of  sacks  or 
cotton  bagging  that  the  children  can  bring  from  home.  Decorate  them 
with  the  stars  and  moons  cut  in  seatwork  and  drawing. 
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Camp-fires  may  be  made  from  piling  up  sticks  on  stage,  and  placing 
a  red  lantern  or  red  paper  in  sticks  to  represent  fire. 

Weapons.  The  older  boys  of  your  school  will  be  glad  to  make  the 
bows,  arrows,  and  tomahawks  used,  if  you  will  give  them  a  chance. 

Some  suggestions  for  correlation : 

Drawing.  Stars,  moons,  bows,  arrows,  and  Indian  canoes  were  cut 
out  and  colored. 

Seatworh.  The  same  things  were  done  as  in  drawing.  Posters  were 
made,  using  these  things  that  had  been  cut  out  in  drawing. 

Singing.  The  songs,  "Into  the  Saddle,  Up,  Up"  (the  words  of  the 
third  line  were  changed,  and  these,  "with  tomahawk,  arrow,  and  bow," 
were  used  instead ;  also  "Indian  men"  was  used  instead  of  "Cavalry 
men"  in  fifth  line),  and  "Come,  let's  play  we're  Indians,"  were  learned. 
The  words  "Come,  let's  be  fierce  Indians"  were  substituted  for  the  above 
in  the  first  line  of  this  song. 

[For  reference  for  songs  see  "The  Song  Series,"  Book  I.] 

Gladys  Warren,  '16. 
The  Japanese  Child, 
the  story. 

In  teaching  Japanese  life  in  the  third  grade  we  have  decided,  in  order 
to  make  it  as  vivid  and  picturesque  as  possible,  to  work  it  out  in  the 
form  of  a  visit  to  Japan.  To  have  them  get  the  feeling  of  distance  we 
talk  of  first  going  to  San  Francisco  and  taking  a  boat  and  traveling  for 
days  and  days  until  we  reach  Japan.  As  the  story  is  developed  all  the 
pictures  and  supplementing  possible  will  be  used. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  as  told  by  the  teacher : 

I.  Landing  in  Japan. 

1.  Japanese  child,  Matsu,  meets  us. 

2.  Ride  up  in  jinrikisha. 

3.  Approach  to  home,  description  of  outside. 

II.  Matsu's  home. 

1.  Welcome  by  mother. 

2.  Removal  of  shoes. 

3.  Serving  tea. 

4.  A  Japanese  story  hour. 

5.  Preparing  for  sleep. 

III.  Matsu's  housekeeping. 

1.  Sweeping  the  floor. 

2.  Making  beds. 

3.  Gathering  flowers. 

IV.  Matsu's  school. 

1.  Preparation  for  school. 

a.  Queer  rain  hat,  coat,  umbrella  and  overshoes. 

b.  Manner  of  carrying  books  in  sleeves. 

2.  Matsu  studying. 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 
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V. 


VI. 


Festival  days. 

1. 

New  Year's  Day. 

2. 

Feast  of  Dolls. 

3. 

The  flag  day. 

A  ride  to  see  the  country. 

1. 

Rice  fields. 

2. 

Tea  fields. 

3. 

Temples. 

4. 

Shops. 

5. 

Silk  worms. 

Return  home. 

A  Pageant, 

VII.    Return  home.  Sophia  Mann,  '16. 

A  Pageant. 

After  the  above  story  was  worked  out  with  the  third  grade  children, 

we  decided  that  the  best  possible  test  as  to  whether  or  not  they  really 

had  a  true  conception  of  Japanese  life  was  to  take  this  story  and  work 

it  out  in  the  form  of  a  pageant.     Accordingly  the  following  typical 

scenes,  which  were  selected  almost  entirely  by  the  children,  were  used 

in  this  pageant: 

I.     The  Arrival  and  Greeting. 

Stage  Setting:  Interior  of  a  Japanese  home.  Thick  matting  on  floor, 
small  boxes  for  tables,  two  screens,  a  vase  of  flowers,  but  very  few  ornaments. 

Characters:  Japanese  mother;  two  little  boys;  a  baby,  which  is  strapped 
on  his  mother's  back;  Matsu,  the  little  Japanese  girl;  and  Gertrude,  the  little 
American  girl. 

Scene:  As  the  curtain  rises  we  see  the  mother  and  all  the  children,  except 
Matsu,  sitting  on  the  floor.  The  mother  is  embroidering,  one  little  boy  is 
writing  with  his  brush,  and  the  other  little  boy  is  pretending  to  read,  although 
he  runs  to  the  door  every  few  minutes,  as  if  he  is  looking  for  some  one. 
Presently  he  is  rewarded,  for  Matsu  and  Gertrude  come  in.  Gertrude  holds 
out  her  hand,  but  the  Japanese,  instead  of  shaking  hands,  rise  and  bow  low 
several  times.    Then  the  Japs  all  rise  and  sing  "In  the  Island  of  Japan." 

Curtain. 

II.     Supper  in  a  Japanese  Home. 

Stage  Setting:     Same  as  in  Scene  I. 

Characters:     Same  as  in  Scene  I,  also  Japanese  father. 

Scene:  The  mother  and  children,  including  the  little  American,  are  seated 
on  the  floor  around  a  low  table,  playing  a  card  game.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
father  enters.  He  smiles  and  bows  low  to  the  little  guest.  A  servant  now 
enters,  puts  the  teapot  on  the  stove,  and  sets  the  tiny  little  table,  which  is 
really  a  waiter  on  legs.  He  then  sounds  the  gong,  the  father  leads  the  way 
to  the  supper  table,  and  they  are  served  with  fish,  rice,  tea  and  soup.  Al- 
though their  guest  has  trouble  with  her  chop  sticks,  they  are  far  too  polite 
to  show  their  amusement. 

After  supper  Gertrude  gets  out  some  toys  she  has  brought  from  America, 
and  the  children  are  soon  happily  playing  with  and  exclaiming  over  them, 
while  the  father  and  mother  look  on  smilingly. 

Curtain. 

III.     A  Day  at  School. 

Stage  Setting:  A  Japanese  schoolroom,  matting  on  floor,  in  one  corner  a 
low  box  fixed  as  the  teacher's  desk. 

Characters:  Teacher;  any  number  of  Japanese  boys  and  girls;  Matsu 
and  Gertrude. 
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Scene:  The  teacher  is  sitting  at  his  desk,  busily  writing.  Matsu  and 
Gertrude  are  first  to  arrive  at  school  this  morning.  As  they  enter  they  bow 
low  to  the  teacher,  who,  in  turn,  rises  and  bows  to  them.  Gertrude  is  very 
awkward  in  this  bowing.  They  then  seat  themselves  near  the  teacher's  desk 
and  watch  the  other  children  come  in.  Each  child  pauses  at  the  door,  re- 
moves his  shoes,  and  places  them  on  a  stand.  As  he  enters,  he  bows  to  the 
teacher,  then  runs  to  his  place.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  children  are  in 
place.  They  get  their  books  and  study  aloud.  Then  one  child  after  another 
goes  up  to  the  teacher,  turns  his  back  and  recites  his  lesson.  (Have  only 
three  or  four  of  these  recitations.)  Then,  in  honor  of  their  guest,  three  little 
girls  go  to  the  front  and  sing  "Three  Little  Maids  from  School,"  from  the 
Mikado. 

Curtain. 

IV.     The  Feast  of  Dolls.      (March  8.) 

Stage  Setting:  Matsu's  home  again.  Two  of  the  rooms  have  been  made 
into  one  large  room  by  simply  removing  a  screen. 

Characters:  Matsu;  Gertrude;  Matsu's  mother;  any  number  of  little  boys 
and  girls. 

Scene:  Matsu  and  Gertrude  are  sitting  in  one  large  room  of  Matsu's  home. 
They  are  entirely  surrounded  by  dolls,  which  they  are  busily  dressing.  In 
the  midst  of  this,  a  crowd  of  little  girls  come  in,  doing  the  short,  shuffling 
step.  Some  of  them  are  carrying  dolls;  others  have  fans  and  parasols,  with 
dolls  strapped  to  their  backs.  The  girls  dance  around,  dressing  dolls,  whis- 
pering behind  fans,  laughing  and  talking  among  themselves.  The  boys  run 
up  and  wave  paper  fish  over  the  heads  of  the  girls.  Then  the  girls  form  a 
semicircle  and  have  a  song  and  drill. 

Curtain. 

While  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  the  value 
of  it  to  the  children,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  fully  repays  the  teacher  for 
any  trouble.  After  all,  it  is  very  little  trouble  when  it  is  worked  out  in 
a  simple  way,  as  we  did  it.  One  corner  of  the  schoolroom  can  be  made 
into  a  stage  by  stretching  a  piece  of  wire  across  the  corner,  and  hanging 
over  it  a  sheet,  which  will  serve  for  the  curtain.  The  furnishing  of  the 
house  is  very  simple:  a  few  pieces  of  matting,  a  small  box  or  two,  a 
cheap  tin  waiter,  a  tea  set  and  one  or  two  screens;  all  these  can  easily 
be  obtained.  The  costumes  are  simply  long  kimonos  with  the  wide 
cheese-cloth  sashes,  and  bedroom  slippers  for  the  sandals.  If  the  chil- 
dren do  not  have  kimonos,  and  do  not  want  to  get  them,  they  can  use 
the  kimonos  of  their  mothers  and  older  sisters.  Just  before  each  scene, 
we  had  a  little  girl,  in  costume,  come  out  and  tell  the  audience  what 
this  particular  scene  was  to  represent.  She  had  on  a  real  Japanese 
kimono  with  the  wide  sleeves,  also  the  real  little  sandals. 

If  you  wish  to  order  Japanese  fans,  parasols,  etc.,  you  can  get  them 
for  almost  nothing  from  B.  Shackman  &  Co.,  906-908  Broadway,  1ST.  Y. 
They  will  send  an  illustrated  catalogue  free  of  cbarge. 

The  books  we  used  most  for  a  description  of  Japanese  life  and  cus- 
toms were  "Little  Journeys  to  China  and  Japan,"  by  Marian  M.  George; 
"Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Chance;  and  "Little  People  of  Japan," 
by  Muller.     Stoddard's  lecture  on  Japan  is  excellent  for  the  teacher  to 
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read,  and  the  pictures  are  splendid  to  show  to  the  children.     The  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  is  also  excellent,  because  of  its  beautiful  pictures. 

Louise  Stalvey,  '16. 
A  Japanese  Sand-table. 

In  order  that  the  children  of  the  third  grade  may  have  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  the  country  of  Japan,  we  let  them  follow  their  natural  in- 
stinct for  construction  by  working  out  a  sand-table. 

The  sand-table  was  entirely  covered  with  green  moss  and  grass.  On 
the  front  part  of  the  sand-table,  which  was  turned  so  the  front  was  the 
narrow  side,  the  Japanese  home  was  placed.  A  little  road,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  flowers,  passed  in  front  of  the  house.  From  the  back 
of  this  house  a  tiny  path,  beneath  the  boughs  of  cherry  trees,  led  to  a 
tea-house.  Just  before  we  got  to  the  tea-house  we  passed  over  a  round- 
ing bridge,  over  which  a  jinrikisha  was  passing.  Inside  the  tea-house, 
which  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  screens,  a  Japanese  maiden  was 
sitting  on  a  mat.  The  garden,  surrounding  the  tea-house,  was  gayly 
dressed  with  a  green  carpet,  bright  colored  flowers,  cherry  trees,  lanterns, 
parasols,  and  mats.  Here  and  there  in  this  garden  the  Japanese  dolls 
were  placed.  Some  were  sitting  on  mats  playing  their  queer  little 
stringed  instruments;  others  were  standing  holding  parasols  over  them- 
selves. 

Most  of  the  material  used  on  this  sand-table  was  made  by  the  pupils 
during  seatwork  periods.  The  lanterns,  the  mats,  which  were  cut  from 
matting  and  stiff  paper  and  then  decorated  with  Japanese  figures,  the 
fans,  the  parasols  and  the  flowers,  such  as  the  cherry  blossoms,  wisteria, 
and  chrysanthemums,  were  easily  made  by  all  the  class,  and  some  of  the 
boys  who  were  specially  fond  of  constructing  things  made  the  house  and 
tea-house  out  of  pasteboard  and  straw.  The  queer  little  stringed  instru- 
ments and  jinrikisha  were  also  made  out  of  pasteboard  and  straw.  The 
girls  in  the  class  dressed  the  dolls. 

The  drawing  lessons  were  easily  correlated  with  this  Japanese  work. 
For  instance,  the  pupils  drew  typical  Japanese  scenes,  as  festoons  of 
wisteria  and  lanterns.  Hectographed  figures  of  Japanese  people  were 
given  to  the  pupils  to  color.  This  gave  practice  in  blending  the  differ- 
ent colors.  Lida  Taylor,  '16. 

The  Sand-Table  in  Primary  History. 

To  have  successful  construction  work  in  your  school,  an  expensive, 
zinc-lined  sand-table  is  not  necessary.  It  may  be  that  the  older  boys 
can  make  you  one  that  will  do ;  perhaps  some  one  in  the  community  may 
give  you  the  materials  for  one.  If  you  have  to  fix  it  yourself,  you  can 
make  one  that  will  do  good  service  if  you  take  a  goods  box,  turn  it 
upside  down,  and  tack  around  the  edges  stiff  cardboard,  or  wood,  about 
four  or  five  inches  wide.  If  the  table  is  covered  with  oilcloth  water 
can  be  used  with  the  sand. 
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Now  that  you  have  your  table,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  where 
your  material  is  to  come  from.  A  good  supply  of  nice,  white  sand  is 
the  first  thing,  of  course.  Colored  paper,  such  as  comes  around  dress 
patterns,  the  merchants  will  give  you.  The  children,  once  interested, 
will  bring  you  material  from  their  homes.  Scraps  of  colored  paper 
can  be  bought  for  a  very  small  sum  from  the  printing  office  in  the 
nearest  town.  If  you  keep  your  eyes  open  you  will  see  material  all 
around  you.  Remember  that  the  power  to  use  what  you  can  find  at 
hand  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  your  ability  as  a  teacher. 

Why  does  one  want  the  sand-table  and  how  can  it  be  used,  is  what 
some  people  will  ask.  In  studying  the  life  of  the  people  of  various 
lands  you  can  make  the  children  realize  little  unless  you  can  make  them 
see  something.  This  is  where  the  sand-table  comes  in.  The  suggestions 
above  show  clearly  some  of  the  things  it  can  be  used  for.  Below  are 
given  some  other  suggestions  that  may  help  the  teacher  who  is  looking 
for  ideas  to  interest  the  children.  These  things  have  been  worked  out 
with  little  trouble  to  the  teacher  and  with  much  pleasure  and  profit  to 
both  pupils  and  teacher. 

To  show  the  Eskimo  life  the  whole  table  was  covered  with  cotton, 
with  just  a  small  part  left  for  the  frozen  water,  which  was  made  by  cov- 
ering the  blue  paper  with  glass.  Cardboard  cut  zigzag  at  the  top,  covered 
with  cotton  and  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  table,  make  realistic  icebergs. 
We  happened  to  have  some  artificial  snow  which  we  sprinkled  over  the 
whole.  We  used  an  oval-shaped  basket  for  the  large  part  of  the  igloo, 
but  a  cone-shaped  pile  of  sand,  like  a  frog-house,  will  do  just  as  well. 
A  piece  of  cardboard,  bent  into  shape,  was  used  for  the  long  entrance. 
The  Eskimo  boats  and  sleds,  made  of  pasteboard  and  covered  with  old 
kid  gloves,  were  placed  attractively  on  the  table.  These,  together  with 
the  dogs  and  other  animals  moulded  from  clay,  and  small  dolls  dressed 
in  fur,  helped  to  make  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  lands  and  customs 
of  the  Eskimos.  A  drawing  representing  an  Eskimo  village  was  put 
on  the  board.  A  poster  of  drawings  and  cut  work  was  made  by  the 
children ;  the  Northern  Lights  were  shown  by  the  use  of  colored  crayons. 

An  attractive  Dutch  village  was  made  when  the  children  were  study- 
ing Dutch  life.  A  canal  was  made  across  the  table  by  making  a  trench 
in  the  sand,  and  a  bridge  of  paper  was  placed  over  the  canal.  Dutch 
houses,  with  the  red  roofs,  were  dotted  about  to  form  the  village.  Two 
dogs,  cut  free-hand,  were  harnessed  to  a  milk  cart  made  of  paper.  Per- 
haps the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  scene  were  the  windmills  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  canal  and  giving  the  idea  of  windmills  every- 
where. Tulips  cut  from  colored  paper  added  a  characteristic  touch  to 
the  scene  and  gave  another  bit  of  attractive  color. 

The  third  and  fourth  grades  in  the  Grimesland  school  very  much 
enjoyed  making,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  Luella  Lancaster,  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims.     The  table  was  covered  with   cotton  with  the 
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exception  of  one  corner,  which  was  made  to  represent  the  ocean.  Small 
branches  were  arranged  to  represent  the  forest.  The  first  day  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  a  rocky  shore.  The  doll  Pilgrims  were  made  from 
clothes-pins  and  were  dressed  by  the  girls.  The  next  the  Pilgrims  built 
their  home,  which  was  a  log  cabin  made  from  twigs  gathered  and  cut 
into  the  desired  length  by  the  boys.  A  church  made  in  the  same  way 
was  placed  in  the  opposite  corner.  Indians  could  be  seen  peeping  from 
behind  the  trees;  animals,  cut  free-hand,  placed  in  the  forest  gave  life 
to  the  scene;  these  touches  made  the  scene  more  characteristic  of  the 
land  to  which  the  Pilgrims  came,  and  made  the  children  realize  the 
difference  in  the  time. 

Construction  work  has  value  not  only  in  the  aid  it  gives  the  teacher 
in  conveying  ideas  by  building  up  pictures,  thus  making  her  work  more 
interesting,  but  it  affords  an  ample  opportunity  for  interesting  busy 
work.  Language  and  story-telling  have  an  important  place  in  the  work. 
Number  and  reading  can  be  easily  correlated,  also.  Drawing,  paper- 
cutting,  and  clay-modeling  help  to  answer  the  question,  "What  shall  I 
do  for  busy  work?" 

These  are  only  suggestions;  any  resourceful  teacher  can  find  things 
she  can  develop  by  means  of  the  sand-table.  Other  countries  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  same  way.  The  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  stories 
that  the  children  love  furnish  rich  material.        Bettie  Spencer  '15. 

Teaching  the  Multiplication  Tables 

We  begin  the  multiplication  tables  in  the  second  grade,  here  teaching 
the  first  five  tables,  and  the  others  in  the  third  grade.  Before  the  chil- 
dren begin  learning  the  tables  they  have  probably  been  counting  by  2's, 
4's,  and  5's.  In  teaching  these  tables,  the  first  thing  we  want  to  think 
about  is  how  we  are  to  make  the  children  feel  a  need  for  learning  them. 

When  beginning  with  the  table  of  2's  it  is  a  good  way  to  get  the  children 
to  feel  this  need  by  playing  postoffice.  Let  them  make  their  envelopes, 
write  their  letters,  and  then  ask  one  child  how  much  it  will  cost  to  get 
stamps  for  one  row.  After  the  child  answers  "12  cents,"  then  ask  how 
many  2-cent  stamps  that  will  get;  the  answer  is  6;  then  2  X  ?  =  12. 
Then  ask  another  child  how  much  the  stamps  will  cost  for  2  rows,  and 
he  answers  24  cents.  "That  will  buy  how  many  2-cent  stamps?"  "12." 
"2  X  12  =  ?"  Continue  this  until  they  find  the  amount  it  will  cost  to 
get  enough  stamps  for  all  the  children,  and  the  number  of  stamps  they 
will  have. 

The  teacher  may  also  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  when  the 
children  are  lined  up  for  marching,  and  ask  them  how  many  2's  in  the 
line.  Too,  she  may  ask,  "How  many  shoes  have  the  first  four  children 
in  the  first  row?"  After  they  answer  8,  then  ask  how  many  pairs  that 
makes?  They  will  say  "two  4's  are  8."  By  making  up  problems  from 
objects  in  the  room  the  teacher  can  very  easily  and  quickly  teach  the 
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table  of  2's.  For  drill  on  this  table  the  teacher  can  use  games,  as  the 
circle  game.  A  circle  is  drawn  on  the  board  and  the  figures  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  7,  5,  3,  are  placed  around  it,  while  a  2  is  placed  in  the  center  for 
this  table.  One  child  comes  up  to  the  board  and  answers  8  when  the 
teacher's  pointer  is  on  4;  this  is  continued  until  the  child  has  been 
around  the  circle.  If  he  answers  correctly  each  time,  his  name  is  placed 
on  the  board  and  a  star  by  it.  Different  children  are  given  a  chance 
to  see  if  they  know  the  table  in  this  way. 

Fruit-basket  is  another  good  drill  game.  A  ring  is  drawn  on  the 
floor  and  like  numbers  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  as  6  on  one  side 
and  another  6  opposite.  Different  numbers  are  placed  like  this  around 
the  circle.  A  child  is  standing  on  each  number,  and  the  child  in  the 
center,  standing  on  2,  says,  "2  X  4" ;  then  the  children  on  the  numbers 
8  and  8  change  places.  The  one  in  the  center  tries  to  get  one  of  these 
places,  and,  if  any  child  misses,  he  succeeds;  the  child  whose  place  he 
has  taken  goes  to  the  center  and  continues  the  game. 

Next  we  will  take  up  the  table  of  4's.  This  can  be  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  a  box,  but  the  teacher  has  some  motive  for 
making  this  box.  This  box  is  made  from  a  square  of  paper.  First 
bring  the  bottom  edge  to  the  top  edge  and  crease  in  the  center.  Open 
flat  and  bring  the  bottom  edge  to  the  center  and  crease;  then  bring  the 
top  edge  to  the  center  and  crease.  Next  bring  the  right-hand  edge 
over  to  the  left-hand  edge  and  crease  in  the  center.  Then  fold  the  left- 
hand  edge  to  the  center  and  crease,  and,  likewise,  the  right-hand  edge. 
When  the  square  has  been  folded  by  the  directions  above  there  will  be 
16  small  squares.  Then  hold  the  box  up  and  ask  the  children  the  ques- 
tions :  "How  many  squares  are  in  the  box  ?"  "How  many  in  the  first 
row?"  "In  the  second?"  "How  many  4's  in  the  entire  box?"  They 
will  answer  4X4=?,  2X4=?,  3X4=?.  Then  cut  the  square 
so  as  to  make  tbe  box  and  paste  it  together. 

If  the  teacher  has  the  "model  store,"  let  her  use  this  in  motivating 
these  tables.  As  John  goes  and  buys  four  apples  at  2  cents  each,  get 
them  to  calculate  how  much  he  pays  for  them,  as  4X2=?.  Then 
other  combinations  and  transactions  may  be  used  for  drill,  as  2  X  4  =  ?, 
3  X  4  =  ?,  6  X  ?  =  24. 

In  learning  the  table  of  5's  we  can  base  it  on  the  rhythm  of  the  table 
as  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  etc.,  in  telling  the  time,  or  in  connection  with 
the  store.  "Mary  goes  to  the  store  and  buy?  8  cakes  of  soap  at  5  cents 
per  cake.  What  does  she  pay  for  them?"  5  X  §  =  ?,  8X5=?. 
For  drill  on  this  we  can  use  perception  cards,  which  are  cards  made 
having  the  numbers  6  X  5,  7  X  5,  5  X  5,  etc.,  on  them.  These  cards  are 
flashed  before  the  children  and  they  give  the  product. 

In  learning  the  third  table  we  can  base  it  to  a  large  degree  on  measur- 
ing the  length  and  width  of  a  sand-table  they  wish  to  make,  using  the 
yard  as  the  unit   and  finding  how  many  times  three  feet  is  needed. 
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Another  excellent  way  for  developing  this  table  by  using  the  measuring 
idea  is  to  let  them  guess  how  many  times  the  length  of  their  yardstick, 
which  is  3  feet,  is  contained  in  the  length  of  the  room;  then  let  them 
measure  and  find  how  many  yards,  then  how  many  feet.  Then  again 
use  the  idea,  as,  "Mary  bought  5  yards  of  ribbon  at  3  cents  per  yard. 
How  much  did  she  pay  for  it?"     5  X  3  =  ? ;  3  X  5  =  ? 

"Buzz"  is  another  game  that  can  be  used  for  drill.  The  game  "Buzz" 
is  played  by  the  children  of  the  whole  class.  The  child  at  one  end  says 
"3,"  the  next  one  "4,"  and  so  on,  and  every  time  they  come  to  a  number 
that  is  divisible  by  3,  as  9,  the  child  says  "Buzz";  if  he  fails  to  say  it 
he  is  out  of  the  game. 

In  the  third  grade  we  complete  the  multiplication  tables,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  taking  them  up  in  the  following  order,  10,  8,  6,  11,  9,  7. 
The  table  of  10's  will  be  easy  for  them  to  get,  then  call  their  attention 
to  how  the  8th  table  comes  down  2  each  time  on  the  right-hand  side, 
until  0;  then  begins  again,  as  8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56,  64,  etc.,  and  how 
the  9th  comes  down  1  each  time,  as  9,  18,  27,  36,  45,  etc.  The  11th 
will  also  be  easy,  because  it  goes  up  1  each  time:  22,  33,  44,  55, 
etc.  By  the  time  they  have  learned  all  these  they  will  not  have  any 
trouble  finishing  up  the  7th  table.  Good  drill  can  be  given  on  this  by 
dividing  the  class  into  two  sections;  the  teacher  stands  at  the  front  and 
calls  out  3X7,  6X8,  7X4,  and  the  child  she  hears  answer  first 
stands.  This  is  continued  until  all  in  one  section  are  standing;  then 
this  section  is  given  a  score. 

All  the  games  mentioned  can  be  used  for  drill  on  each  table  by  chang- 
ing the  numbers  for  that  particular  table. 

Remember,  in  teaching  the  multiplication  tables  always  motivate 
them,  thereby  making  the  children  feel  a  real  need  for  learning  these 
tables.  Bloomer  Vaughan,  '16. 
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Shelter  and  Clothing.  By  Helen  Kinney  and  Anna  M.  Cooley. 
New  York:  The  Maemillan  Company,  1915,  pp.  377,  figs.  154,  $1.10. 

This  book,  which  is  a  text  for  high  school  classes,  embodies  the  ex- 
perience of  its  authors,  both  of  whom  have  taught  high  school  classes, 
and  are  therefore  familiar  with  their  needs. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  planning,  furnishing  and 
care  of  a  home,  with  emphasis  on  efficiency.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  opens  with  a  rather  full  discussion  of  the  four  textiles,  written  in  an 
unusually  clear  and  interesting  style. 

The  rest  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  dressmaking  and  millinery,  pre- 
sented in  a  very  simple,  practical  way.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
recent  books  of  this  kind.  M.  A. 

Foods  and  Household  Management.  By  Helen  Kinney  and  Anna 
M.  Cooley.  New  York:  The  Maemillan  Company,  1915,  pp.  401,  figs. 
82.     $1.10. 

This  is  a  companion  book  to  "Shelter  and  Clothing,"  and  will  prove 
as  valuable  to  high  school  teachers  as  the  other  volume.  It  is  based 
on  the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  made  simple  enough  for  the  average 
student  and  illustrated  by  practical  work.  Both  principles  and  practical 
work  are  developed  along  correct  pedagogical  lines. 

The  volume  is  attractive  in  appearance,  with  excellent  type  and  many 
useful  illustration.  This  book  would  be  useful  for  high  school  or 
normal  classes  or  as  a  reference  book  for  the  student  or  housekeeper. 

M.  A. 

"Wake  County  Association  for  the  Betterment  of  Public  Schools"  is 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wake  County.  The  bulletin, 
prepared  by  Miss  Edith  Royster,  who  resigned  as  Assistant  County 
Superintendent  of  Wake  County  in  December,  is  a  comprehensive  hand- 
book on  "Betterment  Work,"  which,  as  Miss  Royster  says,  has  become  a 
household  word  in  Wake,  and  has  a  psychic  effect.  Miss  Royster  has 
been  at  the  head  of  this  work  since  its  organization  in  1902  and  has 
served  as  its  guide  and  inspiration  during  all  these  years.  An  introduc- 
tory letter  to  the  people  of  Wake  County  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
organization  and  of  the  growth  of  volunteer  work  for  schools  from  the 
most  insignificant  beginnings,  when  no  permanent  records  were  kept, 
then  from  1904-'05,  when  $79.95  reported,  through  1914-'15,  when  the 
amount  was  $8,294.86.  But  the  money  thus  raised  has  been  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  work  done,  for  community  spirit  and  cooperative 
effort  often  manifest  themselves  in  other  ways.  It  is  safe,  however,  to 
assume  that  they  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
5 
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Following  Miss  Royster's  letter,  the  bulletin,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
is  really  a  hand-book  for  Betterment  Workers,  contains  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  of  the  County  Association,  and  a  suggested  constitution 
for  local  associations.  The  purpose  of  the  County  Association,  as  set 
forth,  is : 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  educational  conditions,  problems,  and  work 
in  Wake  County. 

2.  To  interest  and  aid  the  people  of  the  county  in  the  improvement  of  their 
schools  and  of  all  conditions  affecting  the  schools. 

3.  To  establish  a  local  association  in  every  school  district  in  the  county. 

The  purpose  of  the  local  association,  more  in  detail,  is : 

1.  To  arouse  interest  in  education,  especially  in  the  importance  of  every 
child's  being  in  school  every  day  of  the  school  term. 

2.  To  unite  all  the  people  of  this  community  for  the  improvement  of  their 
public  school  (1)  by  placing  in  the  school  facilities  for  health,  comfort,  and 
education,  together  with  objects  of  beauty;  (2)  by  lengthening  the  school 
term  through  volunteer  effort;  (3)  by  making  efforts  to  secure  prompt  and 
regular  attendance;  (4)  by  endorsing  and  supporting  all  efforts  to  improve 
sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  schools  and  homes;  (5)  by  encouraging 
the  establishment  and  circulation  of  a  public  library;  (6)  by  making  the 
school  the  center  of  wholesome  and  instructive  interests  and  amusements; 
to  improve  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  environments  and  opportuni- 
ties of  our  future  citizens;  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  home,  health,  and 
school. 

Following  the  constitutions  are  suggestions  as  to  method  of  organiza- 
tion, possibilities  for  work,  programs,  meetings;  and  other  detailed 
suggestions  to  committees  in  regard  to  their  duties  include  subjects  for 
programs,  sources  of  material  for  such  programs,  plans  for  increasing 
membership,  school  sanitation,  school  farm,  library,  public  health,  home 
economics,  visiting,  and  cooperation  with  men's  work.  Directions  follow 
as  to  conduct  of  meetings,  order  of  business  and  activities  of  individual 
associations,  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  Under  Aids  a  short 
bibliography  of  such  bulletins  and  books  as  will  prove  most  useful  in 
carrying  on  the  work  is  added,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  whom  to 
consult  for  ways  and  means,  for  information  in  regard  to  Pine  Needle 
Booklets,  Community  Handicraft,  Canning  Clubs  and  School  Farm. 

In  leaving  the  work  Miss  Royster  has  crystallized  in  this  bulletin  the 
result  of  her  valuable  experience  in  organizing  the  women  of  rural  com- 
munities for  constructive  public  service,  and  has  made  it  easy  for  her 
successors  to  follow  her  lead.  D.  B.  W. 

Some  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
teachers  of  Domestic  Science,  particularly  if  she  has  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  training  for  her  work.  The  eight  bulletins  referred  to  below 
cover   the   principal   foods   and   form    an   excellent   cookbook   for   any 
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housekeeper.  Not  only  is  every  imaginable  recipe  given,  but  the  scien- 
tific side  of  cooking  is  given,  and  to  one  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  anything  but  the  practical  side  these  bulletins  are  a  pleasant 
revelation. 

In  No.  34,  Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking,  illustrations  and  analy- 
ses of  cuts  of  meats  are  given,  and,  in  addition,  general  principles  of  cook- 
ing meats. 

In  No.  391,  Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home,  the  value  of  meat 
as  a  food,  the  different  cuts  and  their  relative  prices,  general  methods  of 
preparing  meat  for  the  table  and  reducing  the  expense  of  meat  in  the 
diet  are  given. 

In  Bulletin  No.  526,  Mutton  and  its  Value  in  the  Diet,  the  composi- 
tion and  nutritive  value,  the  digestibility,  and  the  relative  economy  in 
the  use  of  mutton  and  the  care  of  mutton  in  the  home  are  discussed. 

Bulletin  No.  256,  Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table,  deals  with 
the  structure  and  composition  of  vegetables,  their  classification,  the  waste 
in  preparing,  and  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  cooking  of  vege- 
tables. 

Bulletin  No.  359,  Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home,  is  of  particular 
interest  to  any  one  who  has  a  home  garden,  for  by  following  the  direc- 
tions given  the  vegetables  that  would  go  to  waste  in  the  summer  may  be 
saved  for  winter  use.  The  science  of  sterilization  and  the  exclusion 
of  air  is  emphasized,  and  the  so-called  "preserving  powders"  are  con- 
demned. The  kind  of  jars  to  use  in  canning  is  discussed.  The  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  vegetables  are  explained. 

Bulletin  No.  389,  Bread  and  Bread-making ,  deals  with  grains  and 
flours,  yeast  and  other  leavening  agents,  general  methods  of  preparing 
and  baking  raised  bread,  character  of  the  bread  as  related  to  the  gluten 
in  the  flour,  nutritive  value  and  the  cost  of  bread. 

Bulletin  No.  565,  Corn  Meal  as  a  Food,  and  Ways  of  Using  It,  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  Indian  corn,  its  composition,  uses  in  relation  to  the 
balanced  ration,  and  the  cooking  of  corn  meal. 

Bulletin  No.  487,  Cheese  and  its  Economical  Use  in  the  Diet.  Cheese 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  the  diet  of  Americans,  and  this 
bulletin  gives  valuable  information  in  regard  to  cheese-making,  the 
kinds  of  cheese  used  in  American  homes,  the  care  of  cheese  in  the  home, 
the  composition  of  cheese  and  other  foods  compared,  home-made  cheese, 
cheese  dishes  and  their  preparation. 

These  bulletins  may  be  had  for  the  asking  by  writing  to  your  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator,  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  District  of 
Columbia.  J.  R. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  a  monthly  magazine  for  "those 
interested  in  home-making,  institute  management,  and  educational  work 
in  Home  Economics,"  published  by  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  on 
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this  subject.  The  February  number,  which  is  a  typical  number,  con- 
tains special  articles  on  "Costumes  in  the  Cooking  Laboratory,"  Isabel 
Ely  Lord;  "Home  Economics  in  Social  Work,"  Winfred  S.  Gibbs;  "A 
New  Departure  in  the  Teaching  of  Sewing,"  Edna  Irene  Avery ;  and 
"For  the  Home-maker."  Besides  these  articles,  home  economic  problems 
of  general  interest  are  discussed  and  reports  from  the  various  home 
economics  associations  are  given,  as  well  as  editorial  comments  and 
reviews. 

While  this  magazine  has  few  devices  that  can  be  used  in  elementary 
work,  it  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  who  works  to  get  principles  and  a 
broad  outlook.  J.  R. 

"The  Eural  School  System  of  Minnesota,"  H.  W.  Foght,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  20,  1915,  sets  forth  clearly 
the  working  out  of  this  school  system.  Minnesota  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  solving  her  rural  school  problems,  and  is  so  successful  that 
she  is  in  the  lead  in  this  phase  of  educational  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  people  of  Minnesota  are  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  rural 
education.  Realizing  that  the  one-teacher  school  is  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  rural  communities,  they  work  for  consolidated  districts 
and  employ  for  these  consolidated  schools  efficient  teachers,  and  offer 
such  courses  as  will  fill  the  need  of  the  communities.  Agriculture,  car- 
pentry, and  the  use  of  machinery,  cooking,  sewing,  textiles  and  home- 
making  are  prominent  in  the  courses  studied.  The  people  above  school 
age  are  not  neglected;  short  courses  and  night  schools  enable  them  to 
get  the  training  they  need.  In  some  places  the  country  districts  and  the 
village  or  town  work  together  and  build  an  Associate  School,  which  is 
on  the  general  plan  of  the  rural  consolidated  school.  This  has  proved 
very  successful. 

Three  things  that  the  Minnesota  school  system  insists  upon  are :  well- 
trained  teachers,  well-paid  teachers,  and  long  school  terms.  Liberal 
State  aid  makes  this  possible.  It  all  resolves  itself  into  this:  the  people 
of  Minnesota  are  willing  to  go  down  in  their  pockets  and  pay  for  what 
they  want;  therefore  they  get  it.  J.  R. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  sent  out  the  two  reports  below: 

PRACTICE   COTTAGES   IN   HOME  ECONOMICS   TEACHING. 

Housekeeping  cottages,  in  which  the  students  obtain  actual  practice  in 
household  work,  are  a  prominent  feature  of  current  progress  in  home  eco- 
nomics, according  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

"The  practice  house  is  as  distinctly  a  legitimate  part  of  the  equipment  for 
teaching  home  economics  as  the  sewing  machine,  ironing  board,  or  individual 
desk  with  its  cooking  utensils,"  declares  the  report. 

"Home  economics  departments  in  schools  and  colleges  are  not  all  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  residences  in  which  to  instruct  in  home  management  and  in 
housewifery.  There  has  been  some  hesitancy  among  school  officers  because 
of  the  initial  expense  of  a  practice  house.     But  as  it  is  recognized  that  these 
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houses  are  quite  as  necessary  as  are  good  laboratories  and  that  the  main- 
tenance costs  are  not  excessive,  more  departments  are  being  thus  supplied. 
These  houses  offer  opportunities  for  experimental  studies  in  household  ad- 
ministration, make  practice  in  home  furnishing  possible,  and  afford  excellent 
places  for  studies  in  nutrition." 

The  report  shows  that  home  economics  is  now  a  recognized  course  of  study 
in  all  agricultural  colleges  to  which  women  are  admitted.  Thirty-one  State 
universities  offer  regular  courses  in  home  economics,  and  most  of  the  private 
and  denominational  colleges  and  universities  now  offer  similar  instruction. 
So  important  has  the  subject  become  in  State  public-school  systems  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  that  now  practically  every  State  normal  school 
has  a  course  in  home  economics  for  prospective  school  teachers. 

Summer  schools  are  coming  to  play  an  especially  important  part  in  home 
economics  teaching.  The  Bureau  of  Education  received  announcements  from 
192  schools  that  were  offering  courses  during  the  summer  of  1914;  in  1915  the 
number  reporting  had  increased  to  230,  and  a  still  further  increase  is  already 
assured  for  1916. 

Twenty-three  States  report  an  outline  of  lessons  in  home  economics  for 
State-wide  use.  A  State  manual  of  study  for  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  Alabama  contains  an  outline  for  lessons  in  cooking  and  suggestions  for  the 
teaching  of  sewing  in  the  grades,  with  lists  of  equipment  and  references  for 
domestic  science  teachers  in  the  grades.  In  California  each  county  or  city 
board  of  education  prescribes  its  own  course  of  study  in  home  economics.  An 
outline  for  a  course  of  lessons  in  home  economics  has  been  prepared  for  the 
common  schools  of  Illinois.  This  is  made  use  of  particularly  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  domestic  science  section  of  the  high-school  conference  of  Illinois 
has  recently  completed  a  comprehensive  outline  for  lessons  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  thus  taking  an  important  step  in  helping  to  unify 
the  courses  offered  in  home  economics  below  the  high  school. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  IN  HOME-MAKING. 

Numerous  Government  agencies  are  at  work  in  behalf  of  home-making, 
according  to  a  recent  report  on  home  education  prepared  by  Miss  Ellen  C. 
Lombard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Besides 
the  Bureau  of  Education — which  maintains  divisions  of  home  education — the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
all  of  the  Interior  Department,  are  doing  direct  work  in  education  for  the 
home.  The  Treasury  Department,  through  its  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  are  also  promoting 
home-making  through  one  or  more  bureaus  or  offices. 

The  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Interior  Department  is  reaching  the  women 
on  the  projects;  it  is  working  for  improved  conditions  in  the  homes,  and  it 
has  taken  active  steps  in  inaugurating  clubs  for  study  purposes.  More  than 
twro  hundred  clubs  have  been  formed  among  the  project  women,  every  one  of 
the  sixteen  States  where  the  Government  has  reclamation  projects  being 
represented.  The  Reclamation  Record,  the  organ  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  reaching  the  women  on  the  projects;  one 
entire  section  of  this  periodical  is  given  over  to  project  women  and  their 
interests. 

Then  follows  a  report  of  what  is  being  done  among  the  Indians,  and 
in  the  Territories  and  dependencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

Education  Exhibits  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition, 
a  bulletin  recently  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  by  W.  Carson 
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Ryan,  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  most  striking 
features  of  the  educational  exhibits  at  the  Exposition.  The  exhibits  de- 
scribed are  educational  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  having  to  do 
with  only  schools  or  methods,  processes  and  systems  of  education.  A 
unified  display,  rather  than  numerous  exhibits,  was  the  aim  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  Exposition,  and  this  was  carried  out  con- 
sistently. The  policy  of  the  department  is  thus  set  forth  by  its  chief, 
Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope: 

Domestic  exhibits  were  secured  by  invitation,  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment being  to  request  each  exhibitor  to  confine  his  exhibit  to  one  distinct 
system  or  process  in  which  he  excelled;  to  some  definite  lesson  which  he  was 
capable  of  teaching  the  world;  to  present  complete  information  on  his  par- 
ticular subject  which  would  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  visitors  to  an 
international  exposition.  These  invitations  were  restricted  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication,  and  the  special  exhibits  were  so  assembled  as  to  portray  the 
salient  features  of  modern  American  education.  We  have  outgrown  the  old- 
style  educational  display,  consisting  of  comprehensive,  duplicate  exhibits, 
composed  chiefly  of  pupils'  work;  therefore  it  has  been  the  aim  and  endeavor 
of  the  department  to  have  each  exhibitor  deal  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education,  illustrating  the  means  used  to  develop  a  child  into  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship.  Foreign  countries  and  insular  possessions  have  followed 
the  general  policy  of  the  department  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  exhibits. 

Modern  types  of  rural  schools  and  processes  of  education  were  shown 
in  the  exhibit  by  a  series  of  models  and  devices.  These  illustrated,  re- 
spectively, the  rural  school  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Kirksville,  Mo. ;  the  Cache  La  Poudre  School  of  Colorado ;  the  model 
rural  school  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Maysville,  N.  Dak.;  the  Far- 
ragut  School,  Tennessee ;  the  rural  consolidated  school  at  Alberta,  Minn. ; 
a  practical  ideal  for  a  consolidated  school  district;  and  a  device  show- 
ing the  progress  of  school  children  through  the  grades. 

A  number  of  the  States  were  requested  to  exhibit  certain  features  of 
their  educational  work.  In  this  way  practically  all  of  the  significant 
things  that  are  being  done  in  education  were  on  exhibit,  and  yet  need- 
less repetition  was  avoided.  It  gave  a  far  clearer  idea  of  educational 
systems. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Ryan  is  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive. 
Another  report  covering  the  exhibits  in  agricultural  education  and  rural 
schools,  by  Harold  W.  Foght,  the  Bureau's  specialist  in  rural  school 
practice,  will  be  issued  soon. 

The  report  of  the  Canning  Clubs  in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  year, 
by  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  State  Agent  in  Home  Demonstration 
Work,  gives  many  interesting  facts  and  figures.  It  is  well  to  let  the 
report  speak  for  itself: 

In  the  past  year  in  North  Carolina  there  were  37  counties  doing  organized 
Canning  Club  work,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,914.  This  makes  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  5  counties  and  1,414  members.  These  club  girls  are  enrolled 
in  200  clubs,  with  173  supervisors.     Each  county  has  a  chief  agent;  and  where 
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the  work  has  been  widely  organized,  subagents  are  employed  to  supervise 
canning  during  the  season  and  see  that  the  required  standard  is  maintained. 
In  Sampson  County  there  is  a  club  in  each  of  its  18  townships,  and  every  club 
has  a  supervisor. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  our  organization  almost  our  sole  output  was 
tomatoes,  as  these  were  easily  sterilized  and  in  great  demand.  Today  we  are 
putting  upon  the  market  not  only  tomatoes,  but  string  beans  of  extra  standard 
quality,  soup  mixture,  peaches,  berries,  and  a  fine  quality  of  preserves  and 
jams  of  all  kinds.  The  sale  of  a  limited  number  of  these  products  last  year 
seemed  to  warrant  a  larger  output  this  season,  and  the  venture  has  been 
justified  in  the  excellent  market  we  have  already  obtained.  Even  at  this 
early  date  there  is  scarcely  a  can  of  soup  mixture  to  be  had,  and  string  beans 
and  preserves  are  going  rapidly  at  good  prices. 

Moore  County  clubs  made  arrangements  last  spring  to  sell  everything  they 
produced  to  the  county  grocers,  these  grocers  and  the  Sand  Hill  Board  of 
Trade  standing  behind  the  girls'  organization  and  making  them  feel  that  they 
had  an  assured  market.  In  this  county  22  girls  are  going  to  school  in  part 
or  wholly  their  profits  in  canning. 

Anson  is  the  banner  county  of  the  State  this  year. 

At  the  State  Fair  29  counties  sent  exhibits.  These  shipments  were  re- 
quired of  each  county  and  consisted  of  40  glass  containers.  The  1,000  tin  cans 
displayed  were  supplied  by  Wake  County.  The  exhibits  were  most  satisfac- 
tory, every  county  showing  its  training  in  commercial  packing.  One  of  the 
four-year  girls  from  Granville  County  made  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  one  hundred 
12-ounce  glass  jars  commercially  packed  with  fruits,  jams,  jellies,  and  pickles. 
These  will  be  used  as  samples  to  be  sent  to  grocers  for  next  year's  orders.  We 
are  using  the  State  Fair  exhibit  as  a  school  of  instruction  for  agents  and  their 
girls,  as  we  think  there  could  be  found  no  better  way  of  comparing  and  noting 
differences  in  packs.  Thirty-two  agents  chaperoning  79  girls  came  to  Raleigh 
in  October  and  spent  from  one  to  two  days  at  the  Fair,  studying  packs  and 
standards. 

To  judge  the  women's  exhibits  and  to  explain  reasons  for  giving  awards, 
we  have  sent  out  our  trained  women  to  18  county  and  8  community  fairs  held 
in  the  State. 

We  are  not  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  funds  from  the  counties  to  match 
appropriations  made  from  this  office,  and  in  24  of  the  45  counties  organized 
for  1916  work  sufficient  funds  have  been  appropriated  not  only  to  employ  the 
number  of  subagents  needed,  but  to  secure  a  whole-time  agent  to  supervise 
home  demonstration  work  the  year  around. 

Each  agent  is  forming  home  demonstration  clubs  for  the  women  of  the 
county,  in  which  cooking,  the  preparation  of  foods,  sanitation,  cooperative 
marketing  of  farm  products,  and  winter  gardening  are  all  eagerly  studied. 

Miss  Minnie  L.  Jamison,  Director  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  State  Normal  College  at  Greensboro,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  home 
demonstration  work.  Taking  up  her  work  the  first  part  of  October,  she  has 
been  busily  planning  courses  for  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  foods  in  the 
home.  Miss  Jamison  has  visited  seven  counties,  observing  conditions  and 
arranging  programs  of  winter  work. 

We  are  working  out  definite  outlines  for  home  demonstration  work  as 
reports  come  in  from  counties  as  to  the  efficacy  of  plans  already  set  in 
motion.  Guilford,  Alamance,  Sampson,  and  Anson  have  many  fine  home- 
betterment  plans  which  they  have  operated  satisfactorily  in  the  past  year. 

Practically  $26,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  counties  in  addition  to 
appropriations  from  State  and  Federal  sources  to  promote  home  demonstra- 
tion work  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Printing  in  North  Carolina  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  information 
about  the  State.  It  is  well  organized,  with  a  general  introduction  giving 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole  report.  The  chapters  cover  these 
subjects :  Farms  and  farm  lands,  trades,  miscellaneous  factories,  cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  silk  mills,  knitting  mills,  furniture  factories,  news- 
papers, and  railroads  and  employees.  Under  each  division  are  tables  of 
statistics.  The  appendix  gives  a  classification  of  North  Carolina  indus- 
tries. Every  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  her  State's  progress 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  report  on  her  desk.  They  are  furnished  free 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

The  State  and  National  Governments  have  generously  given  their  aid 
in  supplying  material  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  Any  one  by  writing 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  or  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  receive  bulletins  on  any  phase  of  this  sub- 
ject. Below  are  reviewed  a  few  of  the  many  valuable  bulletins  that  may 
be  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  or  to  extension  workers.  All  are 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Bulletin  No.  601,  Agricultural  Teaching,  is  a  collection  of  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  as  follows: 

"Aims  and  policies  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Agricultural  Teaching." 

"Home  project  work  vs.  laboratory  and  school  garden-plat  work  for  high 
school  students." 

These  questions  are  asked: 

"In  preparing  teachers  of  agriculture,  should  the  agricultural  college  give 
a  special  four-year  course  by  special  instructors,  or  add  an  elective  of  one 
year  of  pedagogics  and  practice  teaching  to  the  regular  agricultural  courses?" 
"How  shall  the  agricultural  college  prepare  extension  and  field  men?" 
"The  scope  and  purpose  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools." 
"Report  of  the  committee  on  the  use  of  land  in  connection  with  agricultural 
teaching." 

Bulletin  No.  469,  A  Course  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  of  Rural 
Teachers,  in  nature-study,  elementary  agriculture,  sanitary  science,  and 
applied  chemistry  will  prove  helpful. 

Bulletin  No.  380,  The  Training  of  Persons  to  Teach  Agriculture  in 
the  Public  Schools,  sets  forth  the  ways  used  to  supply  the  demand  for 
more  teachers  of  agriculture.  Part  I  takes  up  the  nature  of  the 
problem ;  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  special  schools.  Part 
II,  the  means  of  training  teachers,  (1)  aids  to  teachers  already  in  service, 
(2)  the  training  of  new  teachers.  Part  III,  the  general  outlook;  the 
significance  of  normal  work  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Bulletin  No.  368,  Agricultural  Education,  takes  up  nature-study, 
school  gardens,  elementary  agricultural  education,  agricultural  colleges, 
practical  advantages  of  agricultural  education,  and  a  bibliography. 
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Bulletin  No.  447,  Opportunities  for  Graduate  Study  in  Agriculture 
in  the  United  States.  This  explains  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  the 
higher  training  in  agriculture,  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  co- 
operation with  the  committee  on  graduate  study  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Bulletin  No.  644,  Statistics  of  Certain  Manual  Training,  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Schools,  1913-1911},  gives  statistical  report  of  479 
schools  for  the  year  1914.  There  were  more  than  100  schools  that  did 
not  report. 

Bulletin  No.  513,  Agricultural  Instruction  in  High  Schools,  gives  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  agriculture  in  the  high  and  secondary  schools, 
and  problems  that  present  themselves  in  carrying  out  the  work  in  these 
schools  are  discussed. 

Bulletin  No.  474,  Agricultural  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  gives 
papers  read  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  Columbus,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 14,  1911.    The  papers  are: 

"Essentials  in  a  State  system  of  agricultural  education." 
"The  need  for  reliable  scientific  data  regarding  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  rural  communities." 

"The  proper  equipment  of  an  agricultural  high  school." 
"The   Smith's  Agricultural   School   and   agricultural   education   in   Massa- 
chusetts." 

"The  unprepared  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
education." 

Bulletin  No.  522,  Agricultural  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools,  con- 
tains papers  read  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
November  12,  1912.     The  subjects  of  the  papers  are: 

"The  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
agriculture." 

"The  first  year's  work  in  agriculture  in  the  high  school." 

"What  relation  should  exist  between  the  experiment  stations  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  agriculture?" 

"The  use  of  land  in  connection  with  agricultural  teaching." 

Bulletin  No.  481,  Bibliography  of  Education  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  as  the  subject  indicates,  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  and 
authors  of  bulletins  that  can  be  obtained  on  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics. 

Bulletin  No.  626,  Coolcing  in  the  Vocational  School  as  Training  for 
Home-making,  takes  up  the  science  of  cooking  in  various  ways:  home- 
making  as  a  vocation  for  girls,  regular  school  methods  and  "trade" 
training  in  cooking,  market  for  the  products,  part-time  classes  for  house- 
keepers, taking  instruction  to  the  pupil,  the  kitchen  and  its  equipment. 

Bulletin  No.  490,  Teaching  Language  Through  Agriculture  and  Do- 
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mestic  Science,  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  teacher  who  has  a  crowded 
schedule  and  no  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  either  Agriculture  or 
Domestic  Science.  It  suggests  that  these  subjects  be  correlated  with  the 
language  work,  and  it  gives  lesson  plans  for  this  study. 

Bulletin  No.  553,  Agriculture  and  Rural-Life  Day,  gives  material  for 
the  observance  of  this  day.  Agricultural  education  has  come  to  form 
so  important  a  part  in  rural  life  that  in  some  States  "Agriculture  and 
Rural-Life  Day"  is  observed  in  the  schools.  This  bulletin  suggests  a 
large  collection  of  reading  matter,  poems,  songs,  and  other  things  that 
will  be  helpful  in  observing  this  day. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  (Rev.)  Circular  106,  The 
American  System  of  Agricultural  Education,  gives  the  American  system 
of  agriculture  as  including  all  grades  "from  the  doctor's  degree  to  the 
nature-study  courses  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  schools";  the 
department  of  original  research  and  graduate  study  in  agriculture,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  college  extension  in  agriculture,  secondary  agricultural 
schools,  elementary  schools  and  schools  for  negroes  and  Indians. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  213,  The  Use 
of  Land  in  Teaching  Agriculture  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  discusses 
the  size  and  use  of  school  farms,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  home 
projects,  extension  work  of  agricultural  instruction,  efficiency  in  agri- 
cultural productions. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  252,  Some 
Types  of  Children's  Garden  Work,  tells  what  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  school  gardens  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  west  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying,  and  with  this 
bulletin  for  reference,  almost  any  teacher  of  elementary  children  can 
do  good  work  in  home  gardening.  J.  R. 

The  Outlook.  One  of  the  September  numbers  of  the  Outlook  has  an 
illustrated  article,  "A  Peep  Into  the  Educational  Future,"  which  gives 
a  good  idea  of  one  of  the  schools  that  has  as  the  basis  of  its  work  "learn- 
ing to  do  things  for  yourself."  One  school  is  taken  as  a  prophecy  of 
future  schools.  It  appears  rather  unique  when  contrasted  with  the  pre- 
vailing notion  of  the  ideal  school  with  its  expensive  equipment.  The 
buildings  of  this  school  cost  little,  is  inexpensive  in  equipment ;  the  chil- 
dren live  close  to  nature,  do  the  work  themselves,  making  what  they  need 
as  the  need  is  felt.  Although  many  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  wealthy 
parents,  they  live  a  simple,  wholesome  life.  The  school  is  their  home; 
they  feel  and  know  that  it  belongs  to  them.  What  would  be  the  result 
if  we  had  many  such  schools  we  do  not  know,  but  the  author  says  that 
she  would  not  be  afraid  to  leave  the  future  of  our  country  and  of  educa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  citizens  brought  up  under  such  a  system. 

A.  H. 


Alumnae  News 

Lena  White,  '13,  is  doing  departmental  work  in  the  sixth  grade  in 
the  Graded  School,  Greenville.  She  is  enjoying  the  work  very  much, 
especially  the  playground  work,  and  suggests  to  all  intermediate  teachers 
the  following  games : 

1.  Arch  Goal  Ball. 

2.  Under  Arch  Ball. 

3.  Dodge  Ball. 

4.  Boundary  Ball. 

Directions  for  playing  these  games  may  be  had  upon  request.  Lena 
is  coaching  a  play  for  "Baby  Week." 


Listen  at  this :  Misses  Bettie  Pearl  Fleming  and  Mary  Lucy  Dupree, 
'13,  Duke,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  "Turkey  Supper"  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  at  the  Duke  Hotel.  The  dining-room  was  suitably  decorated  for 
the  affair.  A  delicious  menu  was  served,  and  red  carnations  used  as 
place  cards.     These  two  girls  did  their  Christmas  shopping  in  Raleigh. 


Blanche  Lancaster,  '14,  is  completing  her  second  year  as  fifth-grade 
teacher  in  the  Smithfield  Graded  School.  Her  superintendent,  Mr.  A. 
Vermont,  is  a  very  loyal  Belgian.  As  Smithfield  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  Raleigh,  many  opportunities  for  visiting  the  Capital  City  are 
offered.  Blanche  attended  the  State  Fair  and  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 
Thomas  Dixon's  Photoplay,  "Birth  of  a  Nation,"  Walter  Browne's 
"Every  Woman,"  and  the  Geraldine  Farrar  Concert.  The  Smithfield 
school  is  greatly  interested  in  athletics  and  is  working  hard  to  keep 
the  Johnston  County  Loving  Cup,  which  was  won  last  Field  Day.  We 
expect  them  to  be  successful. 


Mary  Weston,  '14,  Macon,  is  finishing  her  second  year  in  the  Macon 
Graded  Schools.  She  says  her  work  is  done  among  kind  and  apprecia- 
tive people.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a  new  $10,000  brick  building, 
which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in  September,  1916.  Mary  is 
teaching  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  says  she  knows  there  is  no  more 
interesting  work  or  children  in  the  whole  realm  of  education.  On 
January  24  she  heard  Geraldine  Farrar  sing  in  the  Raleigh  Auditorium. 
The  following  week  she  visited  the  North  Henderson  Graded  School, 
where  Julia  Thomas  holds  a  position. 


Alice  Pegram,  '14,  has  the  first  grade,  Alice  Medlin,  '13,  the  second 
grade,  and  Annie  Smaw,  '14,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  in  the  Franklinton 
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Graded  Schools.  Agnes  and  Alice  gave  a  Hallowe'en  play  for  chapel 
exercises,  using  the  Brownie  costumes,  and  a  Thanksgiving  festival, 
using  Pilgrim  costumes.  Annie  entertained  the  school  with  a  Southern 
program,  all  Southern  selections,  including  an  "Uncle  Remus"  story. 
At  a  meeting  of  all  the  county  teachers  the  visitors  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  these  girls.  Agnes  has  organized  a  club  for  the  children 
of  the  primary  department,  and  Annie  is  coaching  a  basketball  team 
among  the  larger  girls.  They  also  got  up  a  Colonial  pageant  for  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  in  which  they  had  a  Martha  Washington  tea,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  minuet.  The  smaller  children 
played  the  role  of  little  black  pickaninnies  and  chorus  singers  of  old 
Southern  songs.  The  high  school  boys  and  girls,  coached  by  the  faculty, 
gave  a  play  in  the  fall  and  raised  a  neat  sum  of  money  for  the  Athletic 
Association.  They  expect  to  present  another  one  soon  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  Christmas  program,  each  grade  contributing  one  or  two 
numbers,  was  given,  to  which  the  parents  were  invited.  For  commence- 
ment a  play,  in  which  all  of  the  grades  will  take  part,  will  be  given. 


Mary  Newby  White,  '13,  who  is  doing  advanced  work  in  a  two- 
teacher  school,  Tyner,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  spent  two  weeks  in  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  in  Richmond,  where  she  underwent  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis.    She  is  teaching  a  successful  moonlight  school. 


Kate  Watkins,  '14,  Graham,  has  the  same  little  school  of  four  pupils 
that  she  had  last  year.  There  can  scarcely  be  found  a  more  interesting 
schoolroom,  she  says :  "Four  little  desks  all  in  a  row,  a  blackboard,  and 
white  walls  artistically  decorated  in  'works  of  art'  done  by  the  pupils." 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  music-making  machine  of  some  kind, 
as  neither  teacher  nor  children  can  carry  a  tune.  But  there  are  many 
problems  beside  this  that  must  be  met  in  a  school  of  this  type,  and  Kate 
has  a  good  opportunity  to  study  child  nature.  "Cry  baby,"  "I  can't" 
and  "timidity,"  however,  we  hope  never  cross  her  path.  Kate  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  suggest  a  play  or  story  to  be  dramatized  by  four 
characters.     Can  you  help  her? 


Eunice  Albritton,  '15,  is  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school  in  Lenoir 
County,  near  Kinston.  Two  good  clubs,  "The  Pine  Needle  Basket- 
making  Club"  and  the  "Fancy  Work  Club,"  have  been  organized.  Eunice 
taught  a  good  moonlight  school.  She  is  now  preparing  an  exhibit  for  the 
County  Commencement  in  April. 
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Carrie  Manning,  '14,  Granville  County,  near  Oxford,  is  principal  of 
the  same  school  she  had  last  year.  Anna  Stanfield,  '14,  is  teaching  the 
primary  work,  and  a  third  teacher  has  been  added  this  year  for  inter- 
mediate grade  work.  She  took  two  eighth  grade  girls  to  Raleigh  to 
represent  Granville  County  in  the  sewing  demonstration  at  the  Teachers' 
Assembly.  Last  summer  Carrie  spent  four  weeks  at  the  Summer  School 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  from  there  she  went  to  Asheville  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky" ;  but  at  present  she  is  working  in 
general  agricultural  club  work,  having  organized  recently  a  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  with  25  members  enrolled.  She  reports  efficient  work  in 
Pig,  Corn,  Poultry,  and  Canning  Clubs.  She  has  an  article  in  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly. 

Mary  E.  Chauncey,  '14,  is  doing  splendid  work  in  a  rural  school  near 
Belhaven.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  doing  nobly  the  type 
of  work  that  really  counts  for  much  in  supplying  the  needs  of  her  com- 
munity. As  a  leader  she  is  getting  results.  The  new  building  is  the  first 
to  be  owned  by  the  district  in  many  years.  There  are  seven  grades  and 
twenty  pupils  in  the  school.  Great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  annual  County  Commencement  in  April.  Mary  has  organized  a  live 
Sunday  School  in  the  community,  the  first  ever  held  there,  and  the 
people  seem  to  be  aroused  to  activity  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community  generally. 

Mamie  Ruth  Tunstall,  '13,  spent  last  winter  and  spring  in  Washing- 
ton City  studying  violin  and  piano,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
was  spent  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia.  But 
now  an  occasional  trip  to  Norfolk  is  about  all  the  time  that  can  be 
spared  from  school  work.  On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  there  is  a  class 
of  hopefuls  in  Greenville  demanding  instruction  in  music,  and  Tues- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  are  given  over  to  the  same 
type  of  work  in  Grimesland. 

We  are  grieved  for  the  sorrow  that  has  fallen  upon  Minnie  Best  Dail, 
'12,  Snow  Hill,  in  the  death  of  her  much-beloved  father.  Best  is  at 
home  this  winter,  having  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Mooresville  Graded  School.  What  a  comfort  it  must  be 
to  the  mother  to  have  her  daughter  with  her. 


Emma  Cobb,  '14,  in  a  two-teacher  school  near  Clinton,  is  thoroughly 
enjoying  her  work,  and  says  she  has  the  best  position  of  any  of  the 
alumnse.  Her  work  covers  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  with  an 
enrollment  of  59.     These  children  can  easily  dramatize  a  song  or  story 
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of  any  kind.  Every  child's  home  is  visited  several  times  each  year. 
The  visits  are  outlined  into  districts,  and  one  district  is  visited  each 
week.  Aside  from  regular  school  work  an  Athletic  Association  has  been 
organized  with  jumping,  running,  and  basketball  as  chief  features.  The 
first  match  game  in  basketball  was  played  on  February  19. 


Mattie  Cox,  '14,  Woodland,  is  doing  primary  work  in  a  two-teacher 
school.  She  is  one  of  the  three  teachers  in  Wayne  County  who  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  using  the  Aldine  system  of  reading.  Fifty- 
five  dollars  has  been  raised  by  entertainments  of  various  kinds  given  by 
the  school.  The  girls  are  enthusiastic  over  the  basketball  games  played 
on  the  grounds. 

Estelle  Greene,  '12,  Grifton,  R.  F.  D.  Wo.  1,  is  principal  of  what  she 
terms  an  "almost  ideal  school"  at  Gardner's  Cross  Roads,  with  an  en- 
rollment in  her  room  of  "16  of  the  best  children  that  ever  lived."  In- 
vestigations during  the  campaign  for  moonlight  school  proved  that  there 
were  no  illiterates  in  her  district.  One  of  Estelle's  stars  startled  her 
recently  by  announcing  that  the  European  countries  were  about  the  size 
of  Arizona.  Upon  seeing  the  blank  expression  upon  the  face  of  one  of 
another  class,  this  question  was  asked,  "Have  you  not  heard  of  Ari- 
zona?" and  the  reply  came  promptly  and  without  hesitation,  "Yes, 
ma'm ;  it  is  the  air."  Evidently  "Arizona"  and  "atmosphere"  had  been 
considered  by  the  pupil  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Still,  as  this  is  a  special- 
tax  district,  there  will  be  a  term  of  six  months  this  year.  Thirty-nine 
dollars  and  ninety  cents  was  raised  at  a  basket  party  in  December  to 
pay  off  a  debt  on  the  school  piano.  Estelle  was  one  of  the  attendants 
at  the  Hines-Greene  wedding  in  Kinston,  December  5th. 


Bettie  Spencer,  '15,  and  Louella  Lancaster,  '14,  Grimesland,  assisted 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Jones  in  entertaining  at  a  linen  shower  in  January.  One 
of  the  group  teachers'  meetings  was  recently  held  at  the  Grimesland 
school.  Both  of  these  girls  had  an  opportunity  to  teach  while  the  visit- 
ing teachers  observed  their  work.  The  Domestic  Science  work  was  in- 
spected and  praised. 

Nora  Mason,  '12,  is  teaching  primary  work  in  Tyner,  and  says  she 
has  the  "dearest  bunch  in  the  world  of  all  sorts  of  characters."  But 
Nora  is  not  satisfied.  She  is  now  wishing  to  go  back  to  old  E.  C.  T. 
T.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  new  inspiration  and  knowledge.  The 
moonlight  school  at  Tyner  was  such  a  success  that  it  is  being  continued 
as  a  subscription  school  three  nights  weekly.     All  of  the  students  are 
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men  who  seem  eager  to  grasp  new  knowledge.  The  day  students  are 
visited  regularly  in  their  homes.  Right  now  they  are  preparing  to  give 
a  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 


"Every  alumna  a  subscriber  to  The  Training  School  Quarterly." 
A  very  good  slogan  for  us  to  adopt  right  away. 


Helen  Daniel,  '14,  Henderson,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  is  now  completing  her 
second  year  in  the  primary  department  in  Epsom  High  School,  Vance 
and  Franklin  counties.  This  is  a  very  thickly  settled  community  and 
naturally  a  fine  school.  Helen  has  enrolled  69  pupils  with  40  beginners. 
A  local  tax  in  Vance  runs  their  side  six  months,  but  the  Franklin  patrons 
have  not  yet  seen  the  necessity  for  such  a  tax.  This  causes  nearly  half 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  to  stop  at  the  end  of  five  months.  The  members 
of  the  Bird  clubs  are  preparing  an  exhibit  for  County  Commencement. 
The  aim  of  the  Betterment  Society  for  Men  and  Women,  of  which 
Helen  is  president,  is  twofold:  (1)  To  provide  a  wholesome  social  life 
for  the  community,  and  (2)  to  raise  money  for  the  school.  The  two 
basketball  teams,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  have  frequent 
match  games  with  other  county  schools.  While  tennis  is  played,  it  is 
not  so  much  in  favor  as  basketball. 


Viola  Dixon,  '13,  is  teaching  second  grade  in  the  Elm  City  Graded 
School,  with  an  enrollment  of  31.  She  is  also  coach  for  a  girls'  basket- 
ball team.     Viola  attended  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 


MM'  i 

Emma  J.  Brown,  '15,  who  has  a  one-teacher  school,  Pleasant  Hill,  has 
been  trying  to  beautify  her  school  building  inside,  particularly  by  get- 
ting up  plays  and  entertainments,  and  charging  a  small  admission  fee. 
Already  she  has  bought  maps,  placed  $15  worth  of  books  in  the  library, 
and  has  bought  pictures,  blackboards,  and,  what  is  more,  she  painted  the 
inside  of  the  schoolroom  herself.  On  January  30  one  girl,  17  years  of 
age,  counted  her  fingers  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Emma  has  or- 
ganized and  is  president  of  a  Betterment  Association.  "Jumbo  Jim"  is 
to  be  presented  soon,  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  money  will  be  realized 
to  buy  desks  for  the  room.  Emma  has  the  right  attitude  toward  her 
work  and  we  believe  she  will  fully  live  our  motto,  "To  Serve." 
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Willie  Ragsdale,  '12,  Smithfield,  fourth  grade  in  the  Smithfield 
Graded  School,  is  enjoying  a  very  pleasant  year's  work.  Willie  boards 
with  her  uncle  and  has  been  guest  of  honor  at  many  parties.  She  at- 
tended the  State  Fair  and  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  "Every woman,"  and 
the  Geraldine  Farrar  Concert,  all  in  Raleigh. 


Marguerite  Davis,  '12,  Tarboro,  is  now  working  in  the  sheriff's  office. 
Marguerite  has  planned  to  attend  commencement,  and  declares  that 
nothing  short  of  illness  or  death  shall  ever  keep  her  away. 


Lillie  Tucker,  '11,  organized  the  first  moonlight  school  in  Pitt  County. 


Vada  Highsmith,  '11,  Keener,  near  Clinton,  is  principal  of  a  three- 
teacher  school.  A  Glee  Club,  Sewing  clubs,  and  Domestic  Science  clubs 
have  been  organized  and  are  in  good  running  order.  Vada  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bass- Weeks  bridal  party  in  January. 


Willie  Greene  Day,  '13,  43  E.  Front  Street,  New  Bern,  is  teaching 
Drawing  in  the  city  schools.  She  has  over  one  thousand  pupils  in  the 
schools  to  be  taught  or  made  to  appreciate  and  love  the  beautiful.  Out 
of  school  hours  there  are  many  places  to  go,  musical  comedies,  good 
plays,  and  many  social  affairs.  The  water  views  and  the  joy  of  being 
on  the  Neuse  River  are  more  than  pleasing.  At  this  point  the  river  is 
over  a  mile  wide  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent  sight  to  see  boats  passing 
to  and  fro.  As  the  lady  in  question  has  a  window  overlooking  the  river 
we  may  expect  to  have  a  splendid  poetic  effusion  in  our  next  issue  of  the 
magazine  on  "Sunrise  on  the  Water"  or  some  such  subject.  The  moon- 
light schools  have  been  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  women's 
clubs.    One  hundred  students  have  enrolled. 


Ruth  Moore,  '13,  Warsaw,  directed  a  play  which  was  given  by  the 
high  school  students  in  December  for  the  benefit  of  the  piano  fund. 


Bessie  Doub,  '13,  second  grade,  Wendell  Graded  School,  is  planning 
a  play  festival  for  commencement.  She  has  been  coach  for  the  high 
school  basketball  teams  this  year.  She  spent  six  weeks  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  last  summer,  and  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  in  Raleigh  in  November. 
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Lula  Fountain,  '13,  is  still  doing  primary  work  in  Bethel.  This  young 
lady  gave  a  Hallowe'en  party  and  cleared  $26  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school.  On  February  18  the  "Tom  Thumb  Wedding"  was  given 
under  her  direction.  She  is  now  working  out  a  playground  festival. 
Lula  is  another  one  of  those  fortunate  girls  who  heard  Farrar  sing  in 
Raleigh. 

Blanche  Everett,  '14,  is  at  the  State  Normal  College,  Greensboro, 
again  this  year. 

The  Class  of  '13  has  recently  issued  its  annual  class  register,  an 
attractive  sheet,  giving  the  address  and  work  of  each  member  of  the 
class : 

Ruth  Davis,  teaching  a  rural  school  at  Rosemary ;  Willie  Greene  Day, 
teaching  Drawing  in  the  New  Bern  Graded  School,  New  Bern;  Viola 
Dixon,  teacher  of  second  grade  at  Elm  City ;  Mary  Lucy  Dupree,  gram- 
mar grade  work,  Duke;  Eloise  Ellington,  at  home  this  winter  in  Green- 
ville ;  Mary  Emma  Clark  Forbes,  living  in  Goldsboro  this  winter ;  Bettie 
Pearl  Fleming,  teaching  special  subjects  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  Duke ;  Lillie  Freeman  Hope,  living  in  Washington ;  Annie 
Mae  Hudson,  teaching  the  primary  grades  at  the  Children's  Home  in 
Winston-Salem ;  Josephine  Little,  at  home  this  winter,  Greenville ;  Mabel 
Lucas,  teaching  a  rural  school  near  Plymouth;  Brownie  Martin,  prin- 
cipal of  a  three-teacher  school  near  Hester;  Alice  Medlin,  teaching 
second  grade  at  Franklinton ;  Mary  Moore,  primary  work,  Speed ;  Ruth 
Moore,  assistant  high  school  teacher  in  Warsaw;  Ethel  Perry,  first  and 
second  grades  at  Old  Ford,  near  Washington,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 ;  Louie 
Dell  Pittman,  primary  work  at  Selma;  Inez  Pittman,  grammar  grade 
work,  Oriental;  Lalla  Pritchard,  living  in  Swansboro  this  winter;  Lula 
Quinn,  teaching  first  grade  in  a  four-teacher  school  at  Beulaville;  Eliza- 
beth Shell,  teacher  of  fourth  grade  in  Fayetteville;  Willie  Lee  Smith,  first 
grade  in  Monaghan  Graded  School,  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  Hattie  S.  Taylor, 
primary  work,  Rocky  Mount;  Josephine  Tillery,  teaching  fourth  grade 
at  Roanoke  Rapids;  Mamie  Ruth  Tunstall,  teaching  music  at  Grimes- 
land;  Lena  White,  teacher  of  sixth  grade  in  Greenville  Graded  School, 
Greenville;  Mary  Newby  White,  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school, 
Tyner,  Route  2 ;  Mary  Weeks,  Graham,  teacher  of  advanced  first  grade ; 
Hattie  Weeks,  Winston-Salem,  708  S.  Main  Street,  teacher  of  third 
grade  in  one  of  the  city  schools;  Hattie  Whitehurst  Winslow,  living  in 
Scotland  Neck. 

At  the  close  of  the  register  is  the  following  announcement,  marked 
"Important" : 

This  is  our  Triennial.  Every  member  of  the  class  is  expected  to  attend 
commencement  this  year.  The  Loan  Fund  will  be  returned  to  the  class  in  the 
spring  and  this  will  have  to  be  disposed  of.    There  will  also  be  other  matters 
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of  importance  that  will  need  our  attention.  President  Wright  has  promised 

to  provide  room  and  board  at  the  Training  School  at  $1  per  day.     We  shall 

not  be  satisfied  with  twenty-nine  members  of  the  class  present.     We  want 
thirty.     Come! 


Mrs.  Robert  Peel  Dew  (Grace  Bishop,  '11),  Wilson,  was  entertained 
recently  at  a  party  given  by  Miss  Lula  Whitehurst.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  November  24,  1915,  at  the  home  of  her  parents  on  North 
Tarboro  Street,  Grace  joined  the  steadily  increasing  army  of  Deserters. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  M.  Bradshaw,  then  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dew  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     They  received  many  pretty  and  valuable  gifts. 


On  January  19,  Mrs.  Ben  Joyner,  of  Farmville,  entertained  in  honor 
of  Connie  Bishop,  '15,  of  Wilson,  N.  C. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  23,  at  4:30  o'clock,  in  the  Jarvis 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Greenville,  a  lovely  wedding  was  solemn- 
ized when  Lillian  Carr,  '11,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Hunter  Fleming, 
of  Kinston.  The  church  was  beautifully  but  simply  decorated  in  white 
and  green.  Among  the  bridal  party  was  Alice  Estelle  Greene,  '12, 
bridesmaid,  and  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Gaylord  (Mattie  Moye  King,  '12)  as 
dame  of  honor.  The  bride  wore  a  suit  of  midnight  blue  broadcloth  with 
brown  beaver  trimmings  and  brown  shoes,  hat  and  gloves  to  match.  She 
carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  bride's  roses  and  valley  lilies.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel  of  the  Methodist  church,  the 
ring  service  being  used.  The  groom  is  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business 
with  his  father  in  Kinston,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  will  live.  On 
Monday  evening  the  bridal  party  was  entertained  by  Mrs.  Louis  Gay- 
lord,  of  Plymouth,  at  the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  R.  W.  King,  on 
Dickinson  Avenue.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Carr  charmingly  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  for  the  bride-elect  on  Friday  evening  preceding  the  marriage. 


Mrs.  Louis  M.  Gaylord,  '12,  of  Plymouth,  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Fleming. 
11,  of  Kinston,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  card  club  given  in  Greenville, 
February  8,  by  Miss  Mary  Smith. 


Eula  Proctor,  '12,  on  December  24,  1915,  in  the  Presbyterian  manse, 
Rocky  Mount,  was  married  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Morton  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Gray- 
house.  They  are  at  home  in  Rocky  Mount,  where  the  groom  holds  a 
position  with  Swift  &  Company. 
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Mrs.  William  Robert  Rhodes  (Lela  Deans,  '14)  has  joined  the  "De- 
serters." Deans  has  no  fear  of  the  number  13.  While  visiting  friends 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  fall  she  was  married  in  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  by  Dr.  Cousins,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at  4 :30  p.  m.,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1915.  Later  she  attended  the  State  Farmers'  Convention  at 
A.  and  M.  College,  Raleigh,  and  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the 
North  Carolina  Rural  Woman's  Club.  Later  sbe  attended  the  Virginia 
State  Fair  in  Richmond  for  a  week.  Her  present  hobby  is  flowers.  The 
home  is  gaily  decorated  in  ferns,  calla  lilies,  and  freesias. 


Gladys  M.  Fleming,  '13,  1901  Adelicia  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  sends 
greetings  from  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  where  she  is 
taking  a  course  of  study. 


Pearle  Brown,  '15,  Farmville,  has  enrolled  almost  100  per  cent  of  the 
school  census,  and  nearly  100  per  cent  attend  regularly.  The  election 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  entire  school  district  into  one  central  school 
was  defeated,  but  the  people  have  become  interested  in  the  movement, 
and  a  new  election  is  expected  to  be  carried  soon.  Maximum  interest 
is  being  shown  in  the  literary  societies.  A  colonial  pageant  is  to  be 
given  by  the  societies  on  February  22.  Forty-five  dollars  has  already 
been  raised  to  lengthen  the  school  term,  and  the  proceeds  from  "The 
Noble  Outcast"  will  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Drawing  and  music 
have  become  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course.  The  classes  in  Agri- 
culture have  planted  flowers  on  the  school  grounds,  and  beautified  them 
in  every  other  way  possible.  A  Reading  Circle  has  also  been  introduced 
into  the  school,  in  which  teacher  and  pupils  discuss  the  relative  values 
of  books  read. 


A  ^S^^" 
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THE    YWCA 


Hit. 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  America  is  celebrating 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  a  great  jubilee  from  February  3d  until 
March  3d.  The  association  was  organized  in  Boston  on  March  3,  1866, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  working  class  of  girls.  Since  that  time  its  scope 
of  work  has  broadened  until  it  has  come  to  be  of  service  not  only  to 
working  girls  but  to  all  women,  and  it  has  opened  to  them  opportunities 
for  many  kinds  of  training. 

The  purpose  of  this  great  nation-wide  jubilee  is  to  give  publicity  to 
the  work  that  the  associations  are  actually  doing  in  schools,  cities,  in 
the  country,  and  in  many  lands. 

Pageants  which  reveal  the  history,  work  and  growth  of  the  associa- 
tion are  being  given  in  many  cities  and  schools  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  Y.  "W.  C.  A.  of  this  school  has  given  over  all  its  weekly  services, 
Sunday  evening  and  Friday  evening  services,  during  the  entire  month 
to  special  programs  which  bring  out  the  jubilee  idea.  That  is,  the  whole 
association  is  coming  in  closer  touch  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  by 
taking  active  parts  in  the  work. 

The  climax  of  the  association  celebration  was  reached  when  the 
pageant,  "Girls  of  Yesterday  and  Today,"  was  given  on  the  evening  of 
February  19. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  the  girls  of  the  Poster  Committee, 
who,  using  colors  of  light  blue  and  blue,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  colors,  and 
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holding  letters  spelling  "Y.  "W.  C.  A.  Pageant,"  came  out  and  sang  a 
song  setting  forth  the  growth  of  the  association. 

Miss  Juanita  Weedon,  dressed  quaintly  as  the  girl  of  1866,  appeared 
on  the  stage  and  showed  the  need  of  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  giving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  class  of  girls  at  that  time.  As  she  gave  these, 
working  girls  seeking  a  home,  tired  office  workers,  school  teachers,  gov- 
ernesses and  mill  workers  passed  in  pantomime. 

She  told  in  quaint  old-fashioned  language  what  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  would 
mean  to  these  girls  and  to  the  girls  of  fifty  years  hence.  She  then  wel- 
comed the  girl  of  1916,  Miss  Alice  Herring,  dressed  in  modern  costume, 
and  showed  her  in  tableau  and  pantomime  the  beginning  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  In  this  was  shown  a  parlor  in  a  New  England  home  where  several 
women  met  and  drew  up  the  agreement  to  .support  such  work  as  is 
done  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  growth  and  present  work  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  were  featured  in  the  second  act.  Here  the  girl  of  1866  saw  in  the 
future  the  realization  of  the  things  she  had  dreamed  of.  The  girl  of 
1816  interpreted  to  her  the  scenes  given  in  pantomime. 

The  first  scene  pictured  was  in  the  city  Y.  W.  C.  A.  reading  and  study 
room.  There  girls  of  all  types,  of  all  walks  of  life,  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  friendly  relationship. 

Tennis  and  basketball  players  skipped  merrily  into  the  room  and 
paused  long  enough  to  give  account  of  the  games. 

Then  the  members  of  the  Eight  Weeks  Club  for  country  girls  came 
in  and  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  Here  the  group  of 
country  girls  came  in  friendly  contact  with  the  city  girls. 

Girls  of  different  occupations  passed  through.  Those  represented 
were :  The  teacher,  the  milliner,  the  shopgirl,  and  the  stenographer. 

Girls  from  the  Cooking  Class  came  in  with  food  to  be  tested.  At  this 
point  the  house-mother  entered  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  all  the 
girls. 

A  drill  of  girls  representing  various  foreign  nations  came  at  the  close. 
And  the  girl  of  1916  gave  as  her  final  remark  the  following  statement: 
"The  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  must  not  go  backward  but  forward  from 
this  day  on." 

Miss  Mabel  Stone.  Secretary  of  the  Student  Associations  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Field,  visited  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  Training  School  from 
January  22  to  24,  1916. 

On  Saturday  evening  she  gave  a  short  talk  to  the  students  in  which 
she  took  up  some  of  the  friends  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  gave  the  story  of 
what  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  done  for  the  factory  girl,  for  the  oriental 
student,  and  for  the  city  girl  and  what  these  girls  are  now  doing  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  At  the  last  she  took  up  the  founder  and  greatest  friend  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Miss  Grace  E.  Dodge,  late  President  of  the  National 
Board.  She  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Miss  Dodge  and  closed  by  say- 
ing, "The  association  stands  for  friendliness  to  all  girls."    All  the  girls 
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enjoyed  meeting  Miss  Stone  at  an  enjoyable  sociable  which  was  given 
her  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hall  after  the  talk. 

Miss  Stone  met  the  members  Of  the  cabinet  Sunday  afternoon  and 
talked  over  the  work  of  the  association.  She  led  the  Sunday  evening 
service  and  took  as  her  subject  the  two  greatest  commandments,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind 
and  with  all  thy  strength,"  and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." She  revised  the  first  thus:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  allegiance,  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  will," 
and  showed  that  these  three  must  all  be  pledged  to  Him. 

After  the  service  she  met  the  members  of  all  committees  and  talked 
with  them  of  the  great  work  in  their  charge. 

The  visit  of  Miss  Stone  has  meant  much  to  the  students,  and  they  are 
brought  into  a  realization  that  they  are  indeed  a  part  of  a  great  body 
of  workers. 

She  reported  to  one  of  the  advisory  members  that  she  found  the 
association  in  good  condition  and  that  the  work  is  being  well  conducted 
according  to  modern  methods. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  services  celebrating  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Jubilee 
month  was  held  at  the  Training  School  Sunday  evening,  February  6. 

The  president,  Allen  Gardner,  read  the  scripture  lesson  from  Mark  4 
and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  Jubilee  month.  Then  she  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Grace  II.  Dodge,  the  founder  of  the  National  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

After  this  Sallie  Lassiter  gave  the  history  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the 
Training  School,  beginning  with  its  organization  on  November  19,  1909, 
and  giving  the  name  of  each  president  and  the  main  things  that  were 
done  each  year  until  the  present  year. 

The  first  president,  Pattie  Dowell,  had  been  invited  to  conduct  this 
meeting  and  tell  of  the  beginnings,  but  she  found  it  impossible  to  be  here. 

President  Wright  led  in  the  Y.  W.  0.  A.  of  the  Training  School  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  13.  A  portion  of  his  scripture  reading  was 
Philippians  2  :2-15,  the  .same  scripture  upon  which  the  Sunday  school 
lesson  of  the  day  was  based.     The  other  portion  was  St.  John  7  :3-14. 

The  theme  of  the  evening  was  that  of  world  building  and  the  part  of 
scripture  most  quoted  was,  "Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."  Also,  the  fact  was  called  to  the  minds  of  the  student  body 
that  the  association  is  now  observing  Jubilee  week. 

Mr.  Wright  stated  in  the  beginning  that  true  religion  is  not  easily 
caught  from  being  exposed  to  it  as  contagious  diseases  are.  He  said  that 
the  reason  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  originated  and  has  grown  is  that  there  was 
a  felt  need  by  humanity  for  such  an  organization ;  that  some  one  con- 
ceived, organized,  then  the  young  women  went  to  work. 

It  was  made  clear  that  religion  cannot  be  given  to  a  person  and  that 
the  organization  is  to  help  one  who  helps  himself  build  up  his  individual 
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world  just  as  the  school  puts  education  in  the  way  of  students,  yet  has 
no  power  of  educating  unless  the  student  takes  hold  and  builds  his  own 
world.    This  illustration  was  given  : 

"One  person  may  watch  another  run  an  automobile  and  wish  very 
much  to  run  it  himself,  yet  he  will  never  learn  to  run  it  unless  he  takes 
hold,  tries,  practices;  and  so  it  is  in  building  up  the  life  one  lives,  for 
he  must  be  active  using  what  he  gets,  so  as  to  get  power  to  get  useful 
things.  Religion,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  things 
to  be  gained,  and  religious  work  should  not  be  postponed,  for  school  life 
is  real  life  and  not  complete  unless  it  is  a  full  Christian  life."  He 
closed  by  saying  that  "Life  is  a  fearful  responsibility  and  is  going  to  be 
exactly  what  a  person  makes  of  himself;  and  the  world  is  big  enough, 
beautiful  enough,  and  sweet  enough  for  one  to  live  the  true  life  if  he 
will  only  exert  effort." 

Mrs.  Beckwith  led  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sunday  evening  services  at  the 
Training  School  on  February  20.  She  read  the  scripture  lesson  from 
John  14.  She  reviewed  the  scene  where  the  disciples  gathered  together 
after  the  crucifixion,  the  darkest  hour  of  the  disciples'  life,  and  con- 
trasted this  with  the  resurrection  scene.  She  then  proceeded  to  show 
the  work  that  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  She  illustrated  this  point  by  telling 
the  story  of  how  the  Berry  School  in  Georgia  was  founded.  She  drew 
from  the  story  practical  and  helpful  everyday  lessons  that  could  be  used 
in  school  life.    Miss  Mary  Smith  sang  a  solo. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  Training  School  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Yann  to  lead  in  their  services  on  Sunday  evening,  January 
9.  He  read  the  scripture  lesson  from  Romans  16.  He  took  as  a  subject 
"Woman's  Place."  He  reviewed  the  woman  of  the  Bible  and  proved 
that  women  play  a  great  part  in  the  biblical  story.  The  subject  was 
especially  appropriate  because  of  the  widening  influence  of  woman  to- 
day. He  began  by  enumerating  the  five  bad  women  of  the  Bible,  but 
proved  that  each  of  these  had  good  traits  and  fitted  into  the  divine  plan. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  greatness  and  self-reliance  of  Rebecca,  who  shaped 
the  life  of  Israel.  He  said,  "Isaac  was  a  hyphen  which  connected  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob."  After  commenting  briefly  upon  the  women  in  the  Old 
Testament,  he  then  took  up  woman  in  the  New  Testament.  He  showed 
that  the  greatest  things  in  men  are  those  that  have  the  most  of  women's 
qualities  in  them.  He  brought  out  the  traits  in  Christ's  life  that  are 
generally  called  womanly,  such  as  gentleness,  sympathy  and  pity,  and 
that  Christ,  the  great  ruler  of  all,  ruled  through  these  traits.  In  apply- 
ing the  subject  to  the  present  day  he  said  that  it  was  no  wonder  women 
were  entering  into  every  great  work;  in  purifying  slums,  in  cleansing 
politics,  and  in  all  great  movements.  "A  woman  led  man  from  the  first 
garden,  so  now  she  is  leading  him  back  to  the  great  garden,"  was  the 
closing  statement. 
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Miss  Graham  led  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  on  Sunday,  January  16. 
She  read  the  scripture  lesson  from  St.  Luke  6  :27  to  38.  She  selected 
the  subject  of  Systematic  Giving,  which  was  particularly  appropriate, 
since  this  was  the  time  that  the  girls  had  been  given  the  Systematic  Giv- 
ing Cards  to  fill  out.  Miss  Graham  also  showed  that  there  must  be  sys- 
tematic living  as  well  as  systematic  giving.  That  is,  one  phase  of  life 
should  not  absorb  phases  of  equal  worth,  but  that  the  right  amount  of 
time  should  be  apportioned  to  each. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel,  pastor  of  the  Greenville  Methodist  Church,  led 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sunday  evening  service  on  January  30.  He  read  the 
scripture  lesson  from  St.  John  15.  Then  he  took  his  subject  from 
Exodus  4:2,  "What  is  That  in  Thy  Hand?"  which  referred  to  the  rod 
Moses  had  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Daniel  showed  how  Moses  used  the  talents  that  he  had  for  the 
service  of  his  people  and  for  God;  because  of  the  fact  that  Moses  was 
the  sort  of  man  that  God  comes  to,  always  a  thinker. 

Then  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  life  is  beyond  the  confine  of 
one  generation  and  that  the  wealth  of  this  age  is  the  tools  placed  in 
hands  that  enable  all  to  meet  life  better.  "What  are  you  holding  in 
your  hand  today;  and,  are  you  using  the  talent  you  have,  even  though 
it  be  small,  and  are  you  using  it  to  the  best  advantage?"  were  the  ques- 
tions directed  to  the  student  body. 

He  told  how  God  impressed  upon  Moses  the  fact  that  responsibilities 
cannot  be  escaped,  and  how  when  Moses  made  excuses  to  God  that  God 
unfolded  to  him  the  history  of  his  people,  thus  revealing  to  Moses  his 
own  inherited  talents. 

As  Moses  was  then,  so  men  of  today  are  heirs  of  the  ages,  using  or 
misusing  their  talents.  To  bring  the  lesson  close  home  to  the  students 
he  touched  upon  woman's  mission  in  life.  He  spoke  of  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities which  women  have  taken  on.  His  plea  was  that  these 
added  responsibilities  may  not  change  the  best  in  women ;  that  woman- 
hood may  be  upheld  so  as  to  save  the  generation.  And  then  he  sug- 
gested that  to  uphold  womanhood,  or  to  become  great,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  what  seems  a  small  advantage  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  Training  School  held  a  very  impressive 
Thanksgiving  service  in  the  auditorium  at  8 :30  Thursday  morning. 
This  service  was  attended  by  the  whole  school  and  faculty,  who  enjoyed 
the  following  program: 

Instrumental  Solo. 

Scripture  Lesson,  the  100th  Psalm. 

Readings:  What  the  World,  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  School  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  to  be  thankful  for. 

Each  of  the  topics  was  taken  up  separately,  and  the  reader  showed 
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that  the  world  has  God,  the  Bible  and  recent  inventions  which  have 
brought  us  in  closer  touch  with  the  world,  to  be  thankful  for;  the  nation 
has  Christianity,  peace  and  liberty;  the  State  has  campaigns  against 
ill  health,  chautauquas,  libraries,  establishment  of  schools,  moving  pic- 
tures and  clubs  which  are  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  people; 
the  school  has  good  health  and  a  successful  year's  work  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  its  world-wide  services  and  Miss  Dodge, 
who  spent  her  life  working  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  to  be  especially  thank- 
ful for. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Underwood  led  in  the  Sunday  evening  services  at  the  Train- 
ing School  on  December  5.  He  read  as  the  scripture  lesson  Isaiah  6, 
from  which  he  drew  practical,  everyday  lessons.  He  showed  that  one 
can  worship  God  anywhere  and  the  worship  should  not  be  formal ;  and 
that  one  can  carry  Him  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  said  that  the 
call  to  service  cannot  be  heard  and  cannot  be  answered  unless  the  reli- 
gion is  more  to  one  than  form,  but  the  call  will  come  to  each  one  if  they 
are  anxious  to  hear,  although  it  may  not  come  in  just  the  same  way  that 
it  came  to  Isaiah. 

The  choir  gave  special  numbers  and  Mr.  Austin  sang  a  solo. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  led  in  the  Sun- 
day evening  service  at  the  Training  School  on  November  21,  1915.  He 
took  his  subject  from  St.  Peter,  chapter  12,  "Growth  in  Graces  of 
Christ."  The  subject  was  developed  by  showing  that  the  graces  of 
Christ  have  normal  growth  just  as  a  person  grows.  He  grows  in  grace 
by  feeding  on  the  word  of  God  and  prayer  to  God.  Mr.  Harris  com- 
pared the  wholesome  effect  of  pure  air  to  the  effect  of  well  guarded 
associates.  And,  as  the  body  grows  by  exercise,  so  by  use  of  graces  do 
we  grow  in  Christian  virtues. 

Miss  Georgia  Fres,  a  native  Egyptian,  who  was  the  guest  of  the 
Presbyterian  people  of  Greenville,  visited  the  Training  School  and  con- 
ducted the  services  of  Sunday  evening,  November  28,  1915.  She  is  in 
this  country  studying  medicine.  She  has  been  attending  Columbia 
University  and  later  will  go  to  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

Her  talk  to  the  association  was  one  of  intense  interest.  She  told 
how  she  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
Egypt.  She  gave  as  her  reason  for  coming  to  America  that  she  wished 
to  become  physician  to  the  women  of  her  land.  She  stated  that  she  was 
the  first  woman  of  her  land  to  study  medicine  within  nine  hundred 
years,  and  that  the  reason  she  came  to  America  was  because  a  woman 
could  get  better  training  here  than  anywhere  else. 

Miss  Fres's  account  of  Egyptian  customs  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
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particularly  what  she  said  about  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
marriage  customs  in  her  land.  She  said,  also,  that  the  effect  that  con- 
version of  her  people  by  missionaries  had  upon  the  Egyptians  was 
wonderful. 

Miss  Fres  gave  many  details  about  Egypt  that  threw  new  light  on  the 
history  of  that  land.  Her  whole  talk  seemed  one  plea  for  more  and 
better  missionary  work. 

After  the  service  girls  followed  Miss  Fres  into  the  parlor,  where  she 
talked  freely  on  interesting  subjects. 

The  music  of  the  association  has  been  exceedingly  good  all  through 
the  quarter.  The  Music  Committee,  with  Gladys  Warren  acting  as 
chairman,  has  prepared  special  music  for  almost  every  service;  then  the 
association  songs  have  been  wisely  selected. 

The  special  music  has  been  as  follows:  "Calvary,"  by  Lucile 
O'Brian;  "O  Love  That  Would  Not  Let  Me  Go,"  by  Helen  Paschall; 
"Be  Thou  With  Me,"  by  Martha  Lancaster;  "Rest  for  the  Weary, 
Rest,"  by  Lucile  O'Brian;  "Jerusalem,"  by  Helen  Belle;  "Hymn  of 
Peace,"  by  choir;  "Stilly  Night,"  by  association;  "O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem,"  by  association;  "Sleep,  Holy  Bairn,"  by  choir;  "I  Heard 
the  Voice  of  Jesus  Calling,"  by  Mary  Smith;  "The  Shepherd  True," 
by  Marguerite  Wallace;  "The  Kingdom  of  Love,"  by  Marguerite  Wal- 
lace; "He  Who  Gavest  Me  Life,"  by  Helen  Paschall. 

Classes 

Lincoln's  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the  Training  School  with  appro- 
priate exercises  by  the  Senior  Class.  These  were  perhaps  the  best  assem- 
bly exercises  yet  held  by  a  class.  The  class  marched  in  to  a  medley  of 
national  airs.  Those  who  took  a  special  part  in  the  program  marched 
up  on  the  stage  while  the  others  took  the  front  seats. 

Miss  Louise  Smaw,  president  of  the  class,  conducted  the  religious  serv- 
ices, in  which  the  46th  Psalm  was  read,  and  the  songs  "Onward,  Chris- 
tian Soldiers"  and  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee"  were  sung. 

The  program,  which  consisted  of  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the 
various  phases  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  was  as 
follows : 

Song — Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic Senior  Class 

A  Sketch  of  Lincoln's  Life Nellie  Dunn 

Lincoln's  Part  in  a  Wartime  Romance Susie  Barnes 

Piano  Duet — March  Miltaire Gladys  Warren  and  Janet  Matthews 

Anecdotes  of  Lincoln's  and  About  Lincoln Bloomer  Vaughan 

Song — "Star-Spangled    Banner" School 

Walt  Whitman's  Poem — "My  Captain,  O  My  Captain" Alice  Herring 

Synopsis  of  Some  of  Lincoln's  Great  Speeches Georgia  Keene 
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The  entire  school  joined  in  repeating  the  famous  passage  beginning 
"With  malice  toward  none."     At  the  close  the  class  song  was  sung. 

"Cranford,"  a  dramatization  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  famous  novel,  was 
presented  by  the  B  Class  on  February  14.  The  program  gave  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Place:     Cranford,  the  quietest,  quaintest  village  in  all  England. 
Time:     A  little  girl  named  Victoria  is  living  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Persons  in  the  Play:     The  Ladies  of  Cranford,  who  are,  as  you  know, 
widows  and  spinsters,  their  guests,  and  servants: 

Miss  Matilda  Jenkins   ("Miss  Matty") Agnes  Hunt 

Mary  Gaskell Maydee  Evans 

Martha  Helen  Lyon 

Miss  Pole Olive  Lang 

Mrs.  Forrester Mattie  Boseman 

Mrs.  Fitz-Adani Bess  Tillitt 

Miss  Betty  Barker Cora  Lancaster 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson Bertie  Daniel 

Lady  Glenmire Willie  Wilson 

Peter  Marmaduke  Arley  Jenkyns Camille  Robinson 

Mulliner   Flora  Barnes 

Jem  Hearn Ethel  Stanfield 

"Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  sung  before  the  curtain  went  up.  "Comin' 
Through  the  Bye"  and  "Old  English  Gentleman"  were  sung  between 
the  acts. 

The  dramatization  was  exceedingly  good,  and  the  cast  threw  them- 
selves into  the  mood  of  the  story  and  made  the  audience  feel  as  though 
they  really  were  living  in  that  age  and  in  that  village.  They  interpreted 
remarkably  well  the  quaint  customs  and  habits.  They  did  remarkably 
good  acting. 

The  costumes  were  not  made  to  order,  but  were  dresses  actually  worn 
by  people  some  years  back,  and  many  of  them  were  fair  samples  of  the 
styles  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Miss  Jenkins,  class  adviser,  coached  the  play. 

The  "F,"  or  One- Year  Class,  entertained  their  sister  classes,  the 
Seniors  and  "B's,"  or  first-year  acadamic  class,  in  the  Becreation  Hall  of 
the  Main  Building  on  the  evening  of  January  15,  1916. 

The  hall  was  simply  but  pleasingly  arranged  for  the  occasion.  Pen- 
nants served  to  make  cheerful  the  walls,  while  lack  of  any  sort  of  furni- 
ture gave  space  for  the  guests. 

The  Seniors  and  "B's"  were  welcomed  into  the  hall  by  the  "F"  presi- 
dent, who  seated  them  on  the  floor  opposite  the  "F's." 

Pretty  soon  it  was  announced  that  a  program  would  be  given,  that 
the  characters  of  well-known  advertisements  and  books  would  be  repre- 
sented and  that  the  guests  were  to  guess  what  they  were. 
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The  familiar  figures  of  the  following  advertisements  were  repre- 
sented : 

1.  Gold  Dust  Twins. 

2.  Cream  of  Wheat. 

3.  Baker's  Chocolate. 

4.  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

5.  Fairy  Soap. 

6.  Ivory  Soap. 

7.  Uneeda  Biscuit. 

The  following  books  were  represented  by  bits  of  dramatization : 

1.  Freckles. 

2.  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

3.  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. 

4.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 

5.  Pollyanna. 

6.  Harvester. 

7.  Lavender  and  Old  Lace. 

8.  St.  Elmo. 

9.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

10.  Little  Women. 

11.  Mary  Carey. 

12.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  text-books  dramatized : 

1.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

2.  Home  Nursing. 

3.  How  to  Study. 

Costumes  were  well  selected  and  characters  well  chosen,  showing  that 
thought  and  time  had  been  spent  in  preparation. 

While  Helen  Paschall  sang  two  songs,  bags  of  candy  tied  with  blue 
ribbon,  "F"  Class  color,  were  passed.  The  evening  ended  with  an  old- 
timey  dance  in  which  the  majority  took  part. 

All  through  the  evening  a  kind  of  ease  and  freedom  existed  which 
afforded  each  and  every  one  a  good  share  of  pleasure. 

The  "F"  Class,  or  One- Year  Professional,  had  the  honor  of  having 
charge  of  Washington's  Birthday  exercises.  They  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  made  it  their  annual  assembly  exercises.  The 
dramatization  of  Washington's  life,  which  they  presented,  is  given  in 
full  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly.  Everybody  in  the  class  had  a  part  in 
it.    The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows : 

Little  George  Washington Myrtle  Woods 

George  Washington,  the  Man Olive  Kittrell 

George's  Father Kathleen  Venters 

George's  Mother Lillian   Reeves 

Martha  Washington Helen   Paschall 
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George's  Schoolmates — 

Helen  Paschal,  Lillie  Sanderlin,  Valeria  Jones,  Pauline  Minshew. 

Lord  Fairfax Sallie  Marshall 

Indian  Guide Dearie  Simmons 

Indians — 

lone  Redict,  Ina  Carr,  Helen  Council,  Neva  Willis,  Kate  Powell,  Nora 
Lewis. 

Frenchmen Wessie  Evans,  Viva  Forehand,  Bessie  Futrell 

Governor Nannie    Newman 

Englishmen Blanche  Bullock,  Lila  Taylor,  Irene  Brite,  Dixie  Mattocks 

Guests  at  Ball — 

Louise  Baggett,  Annie  Mae  Daughtridge,  Jennie  Best,  Ethel  Sutton, 
Madeline  Pollard,  Clara  Jones,  Alberta  Twine,  Mary  Asbell,  Annie  Pitt, 
Mamie  Simpson,  Mae  Riley,  Annie  Harper,  Marie  Floyd,  Pattie  Smith, 
Ethral  Eborn,  Ruth  Austin,  Rena  Jones. 

Members  of  Congress — 

Kathleen  Venters  ("John  Adams"),  Pearl  Jennings  ("Thomas  Jeffer- 
son"), Lena  Thomas,  Ethel  Jackson,  Pattie  Smith. 

Chief  Justice Rosa  Yopp 

Clerk   Sallie   Marshall 

Betsy  Ross Sadie  Sellars 

Chancellor  Lena  Thomas 

The  president,  Rebecca  Pegues,  and  Velina  Robinson  and  Mamie 
Sellars  were  the  managers.     Connie  Woodward  was  pianist. 

Miss  Helen  Strong,  the  efficient  class  adviser,  directed  the  work. 

Societies 

The  query  for  the  annual  debate  between  the  two  societies  is:  "Re- 
solved, That  we  should  uphold  President  Wilson  in  his  plans  for  pre- 
paredness." As  the  Laniers  were  the  challengers,  the  Poes  had  their 
choice  between  the  negative  or  affirmative,  and  after  due  reflection  the 
negative  was  decided  upon.  The  preliminary  debate  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  and  the  final  is  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  March. 

The  debaters  chosen  were: 

Laniers.  Poes. 

Ophelia  O'Brian.  Nannie  Mac.  Brown. 

Blanche  Satterthvvaite.  Flora  Hutchins. 

Ruth  Spivey.  Lizzie  Stewart. 

Lanier  Society. 

The  Sidney  Lanier  Literary  Society  gave  a  very  attractive  Scotch 
program  at  their  January  meeting.  The  program  consisted  of  Scotch 
songs   and  reading  of  selections  from  the  poets  of   Scotland.     Many 
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sceiies  of  castles  and  landscapes  of  Scotland,  shown  by  the  lantern, 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  These  were  explained  by 
Miss  Nell  White. 

Poe  Society. 

"In  the  Absence  of  Susan,"  a  rich  comedy  in  three  acts,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Poe  Society  to  the  Laniers  and  faculty  and  was  considered 
the  most  charming  program  gotten  up  and  given  by  the  girls  alone  in 
quite  a  while. 

From  the  time  the  curtain  went  up  to  the  end  of  the  play  the  audi- 
ence was  captivated  by  the  most  interesting  plot  worked  out  by  the 
excellent  players. 

The  stage  setting  of  the  first  two  acts  was  the  living-room  of  the 
Campbell  home.  The  third  act  was  a  veranda  scene  bordering  the  rose 
garden. 

Alice  Herring  acted  the  part  of  Maida,  the  leading  character,  with 
charming  spontaneity  and  joyous  buoyancy;  she  was  the  young,  pretty, 
fun-loving  girl  who  had  been  suppressed  by  her  domineering  older 
sister  Susan.  One  of  the  enjoyable  surprises  of  the  play  was  a  bit  of 
graceful  dancing  rendered  by  Miss  Herring. 

The  part  of  Susan,  the  tall,  thin  almost  old-maid  sister,  which  was  a 
star  character,  was  consistently  and  splendidly  acted  by  Lalla  Wynne. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  the  weak  and  easily  managed  mother,  was  enacted  by 
Fannie  Lee  Spier.  Fannie  Lee  was  very  matronly  and  took  her  part 
with  stately  dignity. 

Gertrude  Cook  could  not  have  been  surpassed  in  her  interpretation 
and  acting  of  the  sharp-chinned  village  gossip  and  unmitigated  flirt. 
The  only  regret  of  the  audience  was  that  her  part  was  only  too  short. 

Ruby  Vann,  as  Harriet  Miller,  Maida's  best  friend,  being  rather 
reserved  and  dignified,  was  a  pleasing  contrast  to  her  chum. 

The  part  of  the  college  brother,  Dick,  was  exceedingly  well  taken  by 
Martha  Lancaster.  With  her  witty  side  remarks  and  love  of  teasing 
she  kept  the  audience  in  an  uproar.  She  was  unmistakably  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  evening. 

Geoffrey  Hastings  was  the  college  friend  of  Dick  and  lover  of  Maida. 
This  part  was  taken  by  Marguerite  Wallace,  and,  verily,  if  she  had 
been  a  boy,  "some  girl's  heart  would  be  broken,"  for  she  was  as  hand- 
some as  a  Greek  god. 

Mary  Smith  as  Samuel  Larkey,  the  Petruchio-like  lover  of  Susan, 
was  a  joy  to  behold.  Of  course  he  was  attracted  to  his  Kate  by  her 
contrariness,  and  he  it  was  who  made  it  possible  for  the  play  to  end 
happily. 

Jane,  the  maid,  Elizabeth  Mercer,  and  John,  Jane's  beau,  Gene  Hick- 
erson,  though  they  were  minor  parts,  were  characters  enjoyed  by  the 
girls. 
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The  last  scene  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  following  engage- 
ments: Maida  to  Geoffrey,  Harriet  to  Dick,  Susan  to  Samuel,  and 
Jane  to  John. 

The  play  was  remarkably  good  and  the  chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee,  Elizabeth  Southerland,  deserves  much  credit  for  her  excellent 
coaching. 

Athletics 

The  basketball  tournament,  one  of  the  most  interesting  athletic  events 
of  the  year  and  the  climax  of  the  basketball  season,  was  played  during 
the  last  week  of  January. 

A  handsome  silver  loving  cup,  contributed  by  the  faculty,  is  awarded 
to  the  class  winning  the  championship.  The  year  of  the  winners  is 
engraved  upon  the  cup  and  the  cup  is  exhibited  in  the  library. 

Before  each  tournament  there  are  try-out  games  in  which  all  class 
teams  have  a  chance  to  work  to  be  in  the  tournament.  This  year  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors  won  in  the  trial  games  and  thus  were  the  contest- 
ants in  the  tournament.  Two  hard  games  were  played,  the  Juniors 
winning  both,  but  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  last  game  was  a  tie,  but 
wa3  played  off  before  leaving  the  court. 

While  the  Juniors  won  the  games  by  their  excellent  goal  throwing, 
the  Seniors  did  remarkably  good  playing  in  the  center. 

Immediately  after  the  game  President  Wright  presented  the  cup  in 
his  usual  happy  manner,  dulling  the  edge  of  the  defeat  and  making  the 
victorious  team  feel  the  significance  of  their  victory. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  school  was  manifested  in  the  fact  that  almost 
the  entire  body  was  present  at  both  games  and  took  sides  with  their 
sister  classes,  rooting  and  yelling  with  a  vengeance. 
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Henry  Oldys'  The   address    on   "Birds   and   Bird   Music,"   by   Mr. 

Address  on  Henry  Oldys,  at  the  Training  School  on  the  evening  of 

Birds  February  7,  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ever  deliv- 

ered at  the  school.  Mr.  Oldys  showed  that  he  knew  birds  intimately  at 
first  hand,  and  reproduced  their  songs  so  accurately  that  the  birds  them- 
selves would  have  been  deceived.  That  he  is  a  musician  he  proved  by 
giving  the  musical  analysis  of  the  melodies  and  notes  of  the  birds  he 
imitated.  During  the  evening  he  told  story  after  story  giving  his  ex- 
periences with  birds,  throwing  in  touches  that  humanized  them.  Flashes 
of  wit  and  humorous  interpretations  added  charm  to  the  lecture. 

President  Wright  in  introducing  him  reminded  the  audience  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Oldys  did  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  bring  about 
legislation  preventing  the  killing  and  importation  of  birds  for  millinery 
purposes. 

Mr.  Oldys  gave  examples  illustrating  what  bird  protection  means. 
He  pictured  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  was  noted  for  the 
albatross  and  described  the  set  dance  of  these  birds.  The  Japanese  had 
planned  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  plumage  of  these 
birds  for  the  Paris  millinery  trade  and  had  begun  the  slaughter  that 
would  have  resulted  in  their  complete  extermination,  when  the  United 
States  Government  interfered  and  set  the  island  aside  as  a  bird  reser- 
vation. This  Government,  he  said,  has  sixty-nine  of  these  bird  reserva- 
tions, "bird  sanctuaries,"  the  Australians  call  them.  Mr.  Oldys  made 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  well  if,  in  these  days  of  the  alleged 
emancipation  of  woman  from  the  alleged  domination  of  man,  women 
would  stop  allowing  a  dozen  men  in  London  and  Paris  to  dictate  what 
they  shall  wear,  and  encourage  American  fashions  for  American  people. 

Mr.  Oldys  gave  the  characteristics  and  songs  of  a  number  of  birds, 
most  of  which  are  common  to  this  section.  He  began  with  the  robin, 
which  is  not  a  robin  at  all,  but  a  variety  of  thrush,  but  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  named  it  "robin"  because  it  reminded  them  of  their  own  little 
robin  red-breast,  and  the  name  had  become  justified  and  sanctified  by 
usage.  He  told  the  story  of  a  man  who  experimented  with  feeding  a 
robin  and  found  that  it  ate  fourteen  feet  of  earthworms  in  twelve  hours. 
He  showed  that  not  only  robins,  but  other  birds  as  well,  had  marked 
individuality  and  varied  songs.  He  described  other  birds  that 
have  cheerful  songs,  the  "chewink,"  or  ground  robin,  the  Baltimore 
oriole,  "golden  robin,"  the  Carolina  and  the  house  wren.  The  titmouse, 
which  seems  to  have  lost  something,  the  field  lark,  the  wood  peewee.  with 
its  "sad,  gay,  worn  spirit,"  came  into  the  next  grouping.  Then  the 
screech  owl  with  his  weird  note  and  the  persistent  whippoorwill  were 
imitated. 
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"As  if  going  from  the  profane  to  the  sacred,"  he  passed  to  the  finest 
singers  of  all  the  hirds  when  it  comes  to  pure  melody,  the  wood-thrush 
and  the  hermit  thrush.  These  birds  have  a  sequence  of  melody  such  as 
the  great  musicians  use,  and  in  comparison  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
seems  incoherent.  The  family  of  sparroAvs,  which  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  that  pest,  the  English  sparrow,  was  next  described.  The  last  bird 
that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  the  yellow-breasted  cat- 
bird, and  a  most  amusing  description  of  his  antics  and  calls  was  given. 

In  closing  Mr.  Oldys  said  that  his  lecture  was  only  a  suggestion. 
Each  one  must  study  and  know  the  birds  for  himself,  and  each  one  that 
heard  Mr.  Oldys  probably  left  the  hall  determined  to  watch  birds  more 
closely  henceforth. 

A  great  many  people  from  the  town  were  in  the  audience,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  there  were  many  children  among  them. 

Before  the  lecture  there  were  several  musical  numbers.  Misses  Fahne- 
stock  and  Sherman  played  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music 
from  Mendelssohn.  Miss  Alice  Herring  sang  a  solo,  and  Misses  Gladys 
Warren,  Marguerite  Wallace,  and  Alice  Herring  sang  a  trio. 


The  school  was  delighted  to  have  Rev.  Claudius  F.  Smith  give  a  talk 
during  assembly  period  recently.  Rev.  Smith,  though  at  present  living 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  a  native  of  Pitt  County  and  was  in  Greenville 
holding  a  mission  at  the  Episcopal  Church.  Many  Pitt  County  girls 
were  delighted  with  his  reminiscences  of  old  times  and  mentioning 
friends  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  often  their  parents  themselves. 
He  comes  from  a  family  of  teachers  and  his  mother  was  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  Pitt  County,  which  again  made  him  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  students. 


Rev.  B.  F.  Huske,  of  New  Bern,  visited  the  Training  School  during 
February  and  talked  to  the  students  during  the  morning  assembly. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  life  of  this  school  Rev.  Huske  lived  in 
Greenville  and  the  students  are  always  delighted  for  him  to  visit  them, 
looking  on  him  as  an  old  friend,  as  indeed  they  well  may,  for  he  has 
always  been  a  friend  of  the  institution. 


The  students  were  fortunate  in  having  a  visit  from  Dr.  S.  B.  Turren- 
tine,  president  of  the  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  one  morning  dur- 
ing the  term.  In  his  talk  he  contrasted  the  past  ornamentality  of  edu- 
cation with  its  present  usefulness,  and  closed  with  the  thought:  Obedience 
is  the  author  of  inspiration,  and  in  order  to  learn  one  must  obey  or 
submit  to  authority. 
7 
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Col.  Fred  A.  Olds,  collector  for  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Mu- 
seum, was  a  visitor  to  the  school  off  and  on  for  a  week  early  in  January 
while  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Carolina  Club  of  Greenville  and  was 
doing  some  work  on  the  side  for  the  Museum.  He  made  interesting 
talks  at  the  morning  assembly  exercises  at  the  school,  telling  stories 
that  charmed  the  students.  His  talks  to  the  various  classes  in  History 
on  historical  subjects  were  to  the  students  delightful  reports  of  real  life. 
The  children  of  the  Model  School  came  in  for  their  share  of  stories. 
All  connected  with  the  school  will  give  Colonel  Olds  the  glad  hand 
whenever  he  comes* 


Mr.  Jacques  Busbee,  of  Raleigh,  will  have  charge  of  planting  the 
grounds  of  the  Training  School.  At  the  request  of  the  literary  societies, 
Mr.  Busbee  revised  the  plans  that  were  accepted  when  the  school  was 
established,  substituting  plants  and  shrubs  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  South  for  those  that  are  not,  and  making  other  changes  as  he  de- 
sired. He  viewed  the  grounds  with  the  eye  of  the  artist.  He  will  soon 
come  down  and  explain  the  plans  and  arrange  for  the  planting.  The 
next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  have  a  full  account  of  this. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  met  on  January  7.  Mr.  F.  C.  Harding,  of 
Greenville,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Brinson,  of  New  Bern,  the  two  new  members, 
were  present.  Mr.  Harding  takes  the  place  of  the  late  Governor  Jarvis, 
and  Mr.  Brinson  succeeds  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker.  The  report  on  the  new 
kitchen  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  for  screening  the  kitchen  was 
let.  The  necessary  appropriation  for  the  summer  term  was  made  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson  was  elected  director.  The  plans  for  the  campus  by 
Mr.  Busbee  were  accepted. 

A  very  enjoyable  occasion  for  the  school,  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, was  a  play,  "In  the  Absence  of  Susan,"  given  by  girls  of  the  Poe 
Society  to  the  Laniers  and  faculty.  Details  of  this  play  may  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  Quarterly. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Underwood  has  called  in  members  of  the  faculty  to  assist 
him  in  conducting  Pitt  County  group  teachers'  meetings  which  he  is 
holding  throughout  the  county.  Miss  Barrett,  teacher  of  Primary 
Methods,  and  Miss  Morris,  teacher  of  the  second  grade  of  the  Model 
School,  helped  him  at  these  meetings  during  the  month  of  February. 
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An  important  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  four  graded  schools  of 
Pitt  County,  Farmville,  Grifton,  Ayden  and  Bethel,  was  held  at  the 
Training  School  on  January  22.  Mr.  Charles  Coon,  Superintendent  of 
the  Wilson  Schools,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Teaching  Children 
How  to  Study."  He  illustrated  his  talk  by  giving  several  model  lessons. 
His  plans  for  teaching  Hiawatha  will  be  distributed  among  the  teachers 
of  Pitt  County. 


Miss  Miriam  McFadyen,  teacher  of  the  first  grade  and  principal  of 
the  Model  School,  who  has  had  a  leave  of  absence  because  of  illness,  has 
returned  and  resumed  her  work.  During  her  absence  Miss  Morris  took 
charge  as  principal  of  the  Model  School. 


The  Seniors  conducted  chapel  exercises  on  Saturday,  February  12, 
Lincoln's  birthday.  As  this  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death,  the 
program  was  devoted  to  Lincoln. 


The  school  was  deeply  disappointed  at  not  having,  as  is  the  custom, 
a  celebration  of  Lee's  birthday.  A  prominent  speaker  was  expected,  but, 
owing  to  some  unforeseen  conflict,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  here. 


A  production  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  delightful  novel,  "Cranford,"  was 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  B  Class.  This  play  was  charmingly 
staged  and  acted  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 


During  the  month  of  their  jubilee,  February,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls 
gave  a  pageant,  showing  how  the  work  began  and  how  it  is  being  carried 
on  at  the  present.  Further  details  are  given  in  another  part  of  the 
Quarterly. 


Washington's  birthday  was  very  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  "F"  Class. 
The  program  consisted  of  a  dramatization  of  well  known  incidents  of 
Washington's  life,  which  was  well  carried  out.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  grade,  the  Model  School  children  were  invited.  The  past 
seemed  real  to  the  children.  A  striking  feature  of  this  dramatization 
was  the  naturalness  and  yet  withal  the  quiet  seriousness  and  dignity 
with  which  the  girls  took  their  parts. 
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President  Wright,  after  his  return  from  Detroit,  made  a  series  of 
talks  at  the  morning  assembly  period,  reporting  to  the  students  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  Detroit  meeting.  Many  of  the  speeches  at  the 
meeting,  he  said,  had  as  their  keynote  that  we  are  at  a  crucial  time. 
Education  in  the  future  will  not  mean  what  it  means  now;  a  time  of 
adjustment  and  change  is  at  hand,  and  we  must  educate  people  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  life.  Mr.  Wright  explained  the  surveys  that 
are  occupying  so  much  attention  now. 


Better  Babies  Week  was  a  great  success  in  Greenville.  The  exercises 
were  begun  Sunday  morning,  when  all  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  town 
had  the  babies  present.  A  union  meeting  of  all  the  churches  was  held 
Sunday  afternoon.  On  Monday  School  Day  exercises  were  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Training  School.  Two  beautiful  playlets  were  given 
by  children  of  the  Greenville  graded  school,  "The  Theft  of  Thistledown" 
and  "The  Narrow  Door."  The  second  grade  of  the  Model  School  sang 
a  number  of  clever  little  motion  songs.  The  Glee  Club  of  the  Training 
School  sang  and  music  pupils  played.  There  were  several  talks.  Presi- 
dent Wright  presided  and  made  a  short  talk.  The  Health  Day  exercises, 
talks  and  motion  pictures  were  excellent.  The  welfare  exhibit  was  open 
for  four  days;  this,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 
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